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A BALLAD OF MYSTERIES. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 








Doctor, I pray you, do no more wrong 
To the drugged dog there, in the horrid room! 
Come, unmuzzle ; disclose how the stars prolong 
Their lines of light through the infinite gloom, 
And how life grew in the primal spume. 
Then I’l tell you how the bells’ ding-dong 
Holds sweet talk with the birds i’ the broom, 
And the poet’s heart is astir with song. 


Sage, who discernest in winter’s thong 
The thought at the heart of May’s perfume, 
Say, how grows the weak babe wise and strong, 
And how is thought born, and by whom 
May the Fates be lured from the pitiless Loom, 
And what is Right, and what is Wrong ? 
Then Plt tell you why the breakers boom, 
And the poet’s heart is astir with song. 


Priest, tell me now, ere the evensong, 
How God lay hid in the Virgin’s womb, 
Who filleth the hight and the depth of the long 
Sky-reaches, and how men’s mouths consume 
His Flesh that rose from the sacred ‘Tomb. 
Then PU tell you how the clouds give tongue 
To a message from God of the grand, sweet doom, 
And the poet’s heart is astir with song.] 


ENVOI. 
Princess, say how the heart makes room 
For love, when the cares of a kingdom throng. 
Then PU tell you why the roses bloom, 
And the poet’s heart is astir with song. 
BosTow, Mags. 





DO YOUR WORK EARLY. 





BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON, 





BESIDE my window in the early spring, 

A robin built her nest and reared her young; 

And every day the same sweet song she sung 
Until her little ones had taken wing 
To try their own bird living; everything: 

Was done before the summer roses hung 

About our home, or purple clusters swung 
Upon our vines at autumn’s opening. 

Do your work early in the day or year, 
Be it a song to sing, or word to cheer, 

Or house to build, or gift to bless the race; 
Life may not reach its noon, or setting sun ; 
No one can do the work you leave undone, 

For no one ever fills another’s place. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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RENAISSANCE. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE, 








I THouGuT I had a friend most kind and dear, 
With faithful heart and judgment strong and clear ; 


I thought I had a lover, whose great love, 
Outlasting time, stronger than death would prove; 


I thought my will was strong enough to rule} 
Myself and others with a judgment cool, 


While duty like a guardian angel stood, 
Still promising to me eternal good. 


Mr friend’s need for my friendship failed at last; 
My lover’s love wag. something of the past; 





My will proved for me in the hour of need 
A broken staff to lean upon, indeed ; 


While all too cold and hollow duty proved, 
For one whose soul longed only to be loved. 


Behold a new life! Very strange it seemed; 
How different from the life of which I dreamed! 


And yet I, of the old-time things bereft, 
Find all things_meedful unto life still left. 
New York Ciry. 
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THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN. 


Not long since the editor of The Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, published in connection with the work of Clark 
University, called the writer’s attention to the results of 
an investigation recently made in California into the 
theological notions of children. The number of the 
Seminary in which these results appeared also contained 
an article entitled ‘‘Some Records of the Thoughts and 
Reasonings of Children.” The former study is based 
upon data obtained (a) from over one thousand com- 
positions written by California youth between the ages 
of six and twenty years on the subjects, Heaven and 
Hell; (6) from reminiscences of adults; (c) from a 
limited number of conversations with children by parents 
or teachers. The latter is a collection of three hundred 
and seventy-five observations of children at the State 
Normal School in Worcester, Mass. A considerable 
number of these record childish thoughts and reasonings 
about God, Christ or Heaven. Both papers teem with 
suggestion forall who have pastoral charge and who are 
honest students of the problem of the education of chil- 
dren for Christian life and service. 

It would doubtless be a grievous mistake to undertake 
any rash generalizations from such data as these, tho 
they have been collected in a purely scientific spirit. 
Indeed, hasty generalization is a thing that the consci- 
entious investigator must always deprecate. My present 
purpose is to point out very briefly two or three facts 
which have distinct reference to the subject of Christian 
nurture, and which these investigations either suggest or 
emphasize. 

1, That children at a very early age are actively en- 
gaged in reasoning and speculating upon religious 
themes. How general this activity is even parents and 
teachers fail to realize unless they make it the subject of 
special observation. For instance, W., a child of three 
years, is quoted as querying of his father, ‘‘ If [ had gone 
upstairs could God make it that I hadn’t?” The father’s 
reply is not recorded. 

Moreover, children are far keener than we commonly 
fancy in detecting the unsatisfactoriness of meager and 
shallow definitions. The logic with which they will 
often run a fallacy to earth is merciless. Let me quote 
another instance. W., a child of seven or eight, went to 
visit his grandmother, who asked him, on the morning 
after his arrival, if he had said his prayers the night 
previous. W.: ‘‘ No, I forgot it.” She: ‘‘ You mustn’t 
neglect to say your prayers, W. God won’t take care of 
you if yondo. W.: “ Well, he did.” 

One cannot but hope that thegran dmother’s advanced 
age may have excused her almost criminal folly in put- 
ing such a notion of prayer into the active little mind 
that was so quick to detect its utter fatuity. Here is an- 
other incident dealing with the same question. H.,a 
boy of four years, refused to say his prayers one night, 
and explained his refusal as follows: ‘‘ Why, they’re 
old. God has heard them so many times that they're 
old to him, too. Why, he knows them as well as I do 
myself.” 

Both these children were old enough to be taught that 
prayer is no mere perfunctory office, but that it means 
communion, in a sense which they are quick to under- 
stand and appreciate. I once asked the intelligent child 
of wise Christian parents who believed in rational re- 
ligious training, what prayer was. The answer was 
quick and ready: ‘‘ Why, I should think that it was 
talking with God.” The young life was insured against 
a hundred doubis and painful questionings by that one 

" bit of common-sense theology. 
2. Religious training of some sort is a necessity to the 
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normal child, The religious nature may,be properly or 


improperly fed. It may be starved. It may become a 
beautiful or an ugly, and even dangerous thing, accord- 
ing to the nurture it receives. It is an axiom that every 
man has-his theology. It may be positive or negative, 
good or bad. It is not to be identified or confounded 
with religion. But experience and investigation show 
that, if a simple religious life is not taught by parents, 
pastors and teachers, a bad theology picked up on the 
street corner will be likely to usurp its place. 

This teaching is not generally difficult. Most children 
recognize the want which it is intended to meet. They 
welcome religious instruction if it come to them in a 
simple and informal manner. It is a significant fact that 
while there were very many of the one thousand Cali- 
fornia children who showed an utter lack of proper re- 
ligious training, there were very few who avowed the 
tenets of unbelief. But these few were among the most 
dogmatic in tone, showing plainly the influence of defi- 
nite instruction from some source. 

8. The California investigation, while its results are 
too meager to permit wide generalization, shows that in 
the case of these one thousand youth, the critical spirit 
was especially manifest between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen. Of forty papers chosen as illustrating the 
critical attitude, Professor Barnes says that ninety per 
cent. were written by children between these ages. 

An unwonted interest in religious thought, a new ques- 
tioning concerning religious truth, tho often scrupulously 
hidden from the outside world, mark the years immedi- 
ately preceding the full development of new physical 
powers and functions. This seems to be the time of 
greatest religious susceptibility when wise and affec- 
tionate guidance is peculiarly needed and may be made 
peculiarly effective. It would appear to be a part of the 
divine plan that the maturing body and the religious 
sense and the critical faculty should develop together. 

4, The absolute necessity of wise instruction while the 
child’s religious nature is forming is emphasized by the 
testimony of the children as to the sources of their. theo- 
logical ideas. Several quote servants. Two children 
refer their notions of the Devil to the somewhat imagi- 
native device upon tins of deviled ham, The views of a 
considerable number have been influenced by pictures. 
The home, Church and Sunday-school are all more or 
less worthily represented. But nothing is more signifi- 
cant than the fact that notone of these thousand children’ 
refers any influence upon his religious thought to his 
school-teacher. Professor Barnes may weil remark : 
‘¢ Evidently the effort to secularize our schools has been 
but too successful.” 

In the light of such investigations as these, new em- 
phasis is laid upon the duty of the Church toward the 
children. It is not enough to develop the religious life 
of the child upon its emotional side. Such development 
alone may prove positively dangerous. The child is 
bound to have his theological notions. It is the duty of 
parent, pastor and teacher, to see that these aré simple, 
rational and spiritual. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
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THE CHILDREN’S AGE. 
BY AGNES REPPLIER. 





Ir adults are disposed to doubt their own increasing 
insignificance, and the increasing ascendency of children, 
they may learn a lesson in humility from the popular 
literature of the day, as well as from social and domestic 
life. The older novelists were so little impressed by the 
ethical or artistic consequence of childhood that they 
gave it scant notice in their pages. Scott, save for a 
few passages here and there, as in ‘The Abbot” and 
‘‘Peveril of the Peak,” ignores it altogether. Miss 
Austen is reticent on the subject, and, when she does 
speak, manifests a painful lack of enthusiasm. Mary 
Musgrave’s troublesome little boys and Lady Middleton’s 
troublesome little girl seem to beintroduced for no other 
purpose than to show how tiresome and exasperating 
they can be. Fanny Price’s pathetic childhood is hur- 
ried over as swiftly as possible, and her infant emotions 
furnish forth no food for speculation or analysis. Sad- 
dest of all, Margaret Dashwood is ignored as completely 
as if she had not reached the interesting age of thirteen. 
“A good-humored, well-disposed girl,” this is all the 
description vouchsafed her; after which, in the absence 
of further information, we forget her existence entirely, 
until we are reminded in the last chapter that she has 
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very ineligible for being supposed to have alover.” In 
other words, she is now ready for treatment at the 
novelist’s hands; only, unhappily, the story is told, the 
final page has been turned, and her chances are over 
forever, 

I well remember my disappointment, as a child, at 
being able to find so little about children in the old- 
fashioned novels on our bookshelves. Trollope was par- 
ticularly trying, because there were illustrations which 
seemed to promise what I wanted, and which were 
wholly illusive in their character. Posy and her grand- 
father playing cat’s-cradle, Edith Grantley sitting on old® 
Mr. Harding’s knee, poor little Louey Trevelyan fur- 
tively watching his unhappy parents—I used to read all 
around these pictures in the hope of learning more about 
the children so portrayed. But they never said or did 
anything to awaken my interest, or played apy but 
purely passive parts in the long histories of their grown- 
up relatives. I had so few books of my own that I was 
compelled to forage for entertainment wherever I could 
find it, dipping experimentally into the most unprom- 
ising sources, and retiring discomfited from the search. 
‘* Vivian Grey” I began several times with enthusiasm. 
The exploits of the hero at school amazed and thrilled 
me—as well they might; but I never comprehensively 
grasped his social and political career. Little Rawdon 
Crawley and that small, insufferable George Osborne, were 
chance acquaintances, introduced through the medium 
of theillustrations ; but my real friends were the Tullivers 
and David Copperfield, before he went to that stupid 
school of Dr. Strong’s, at Canterbury, and lost all sem- 
blance of his old childish self. It was not possible to 
grow deeply attached to Oliver Twist. He was a lifelees 
sort of boy, despite the author’s assurances to the con- 
trary, and, tho the most wonderful things were always 
happening to him, it never seemed to me that he lived 
up to bis interesting surroundings. He would have done 
very well for a quiet life, but was unsuited to that 
lively atmosphere of burglary and housebreaking. 
** Aladdin,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘remained a poor crea- 
ture, for all his genii.” As for Nell, I doubt if it would 
ever occur toa small and innocent reader to think of 
her as a child at all. Iwas far from critical in those 
early days, and much disposed to agree with Lamb’s 
amiable friend that all books must necessarily be good 
books. Nell was, in my eyes, a miracle of courage and 
capacity, a creature to be believed in implicitly, to be 
revered and pitied; but she was not a little girl. Iwas 
a little girl myself, and I knew the difference. 

It was Dickens who first gave children their prestige 
in fiction. Jeffrey, we are informed, shed tears over 
Nell, and Bret Harte, whose own pathos is so profoundly 
touching, describes for us the rude and haggard miners 
following her fortunes with breathless sympathy : 

“ While the whole camp with ‘ Nell’ on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way.” 

At present we are spared the heartrending childish 
deathbeds which Dickens made so painfully popular, 
because dying in novels has rather gone out of style. 
The young people live, and thrive, and wax scornful, 
and fill up chapter after chapter, to the exclusion. of 
meritorious adults. Whata contrast between the inci- 
dental, almost furtive manner in which Henry Kingsley 
introduces his delightful children into ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” and 
the profound assurance with which Sarah Grand devotes- 
seventy pages to a minute description of the pranks of 
the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins.” Readers of the earlier novel 
used to feel they would like to know a little—just a little 
more of Gus, and Flora, and Archy, and the patient 
nursery cat who was quite accustomed to being held up- 
side down, and who went out ‘‘ a-walking on the leads,” 
when she was needed to accompany her young master 
to bed. Readers of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins” begin by 
being amused, then grow aghast, and conclude by won- 
dering why the wretched relatives of those irrepressible 
children were not driven to some such expedient as that 
proposed by a choleric old gentleman of my acquaintance 
to the doting mother of an only son. ‘Put him in a 
hogshead, madam, and let him breathe through the 
bunghole !” 

Two vastly different types of infant precocity have 
been recently given to the world by Margaret Deland 
and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, the only point of resem- 
blance between their respective authors being the con- 
viction which they share in common that children are 
problems which cannot be too minutely studied, and 
that-we cannot devote too much time or attention to 
their scrutiny. Mrs. Deland, with less humor and a 
firmer touch; draws for us in ‘‘ The Story of a Child,” a 
sensitive, highly strung, morbid and imaginative little 
girl, who seems born to give the lie to Schopenhauer’s 
comfortable verdict, that ‘‘the keenest sorrows and the 
keenest joys are not for women to feel.” E:len Dale 
suffers as only a self-centered nature can. She thinks 
about herself so much that her poor little head is turned 
with fancied shortcomings and imaginary wrongs. 
Most children have these somber moods now and again. 
They don’t overcome them ; they forget them, which is 
a better and healthier thing todo. But Ellen’s humors 
are analyzed with a good deal of seriousness and sym- 
pathy. When she is not ‘‘agonized” over her tiny 
faults, she is ‘‘ tasting sin with the subtle epicurean 
delight of the artistic temperament”; a passage which 
may be aptly compared with George Etiot’s tamer 
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description of Lucy Deane trotting by her cousin Tom's 
side, ‘‘timidly enjoying the rare treat of doing some- 
thing naughty.” The sensations are practically the 
same, the methods of delineating them different. 

Mrs. Burnett, on the other hand, while indulging us 
unstintedly in reminiscences of her own childhood, is 
disposed to paint the picture in cheerful, not to say rose- 
ate colors. ‘ The One I Knew the Best of All” was evi- 
dently a very good, and clever, and pretty, and well- 
dressed little girl, who played her part with amiability 
and decorum in all the small vicissitudes common to in- 
fant years. No other children being permitted to enter 
the narrative except as lay figures, our attention is never 
diverted from the small creature with the curls, who 
studies her geography, and eats her pudding, and walks 
in the Square, and dances occasionally at parties, and 
behaves herself invariably as a nice little girl should. It 
is reassuring, after reading the youthful recollections of 
Sir Richard Burton, with their irreverent and appalling 
candor, to be gently consoled by Mrs. Burnett, and to 
know with certainty that she really was such a delight- 
ful and charming child. 

For Sir Richard, following the fashion of the day, has 
left us a spirited record of his early years, and they fur- 
nish scant food for edification. There was a time when 
unfledged vices, like unfledged virtues, were ignored by 
the biographer, and forgotten even by the more consci- 
entious writer, who compiled his own memoirs. Scoti’s 
account of his boyhood is graphic, but all too brief. Bos- 
well, the diffase, speeds over Johnson’s tender youth 
with some not very commendatory remarks about his 
‘* dismal inertness of disposition.” Gibbon, indeed, 
awakens our expectations with this solemn and stately 
sentence: . 

‘* My lot might have been that of aslave, a savage, or a 

peasant ; nor can I reflect without pleasure on the bounty 
of nature which cast my birth in a free and civilized coun- 
try, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family of 
honorable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of 
fortune.” 
After which majestic preamble we are surprised to see 
how little interest he takes in his own sickly and studi- 
ous childhood, and how disinclined he is to say compli- 
mentary things about his own precocity. He writes 
without enthusiasm : 

** For myself I must be content with a very small share 
of the civil and literary fruits of a public school.” 

Burton, unhappily, had no share at all, and the loss of 
training and discipline told heavily on him all his life. 
His lawless and wandering childhood, so full of inci- 
dent and so destitute of charm, is described with uncom- 
promising veracity in Lady Burton’s portly volumes. 
He was as far removed from the virtues of Lord Faun- 
tleroy as from the brilliant aud elaborate naughtiness of 
the Heavenly Twins; but he has the advantage over all 
these little people in being so convincingly real. He 
fought until he was beaten ‘‘as thin as a shotten her- 
ring.” ‘He knocked down his nurse—with the help of 
his brother and sister—and jumped on her. He hid be- 
hind the curtains and jeered at his grandmother’s 
French. He was not pretty, and he was not picturesque. 

**A piece of yellow nankin would be bought to dress the 
whole family, like three sticks of barley sugar.” 


He was not amiable, and he was not polite, and he was 
not-a_safe child on whom to try experiments of the 
‘“‘Harry and Lucy” order, as the following anecdote 
proves : 

**By way of a wholesome and moral lesson of self-com- 
mand and self-denial, our mother took us past Madame 
Fisterre’s (the pastry cook’s) windows, and bade us look at 
all the good things; whereupon we fixed our ardent affec- 
tions on a tray of apple puffs. Then she said: ‘Now, my 
dears, let us go away; it is so good for little children to 
restrain themselves.’ Upon this we three devilets turned 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks on our moralizing moth- 
er, broke the window with our fists, clawed out the tray of 
apple puffs, and bolted, leaving poor Mother a sadder and 
a wiser woman, to pay the damages of her lawless brood’s 
proceedings.” 


It is the children’s age, when such a story—and many 
moré like it—are gleefully narrated and are gladly read. 
Yet if we must exchange the old-time reticence for un- 
reserved disclosures, if we raust hear all about an au- 
thor’s infancy from his teething to his first breeches, 
and from his A B C’s to his Greek and Latin, it is better 
to have him presented to us with such unqualified verac- 
ity. He is not attractive when seen in this strong light, 
but he is very much alive. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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It is usual among the Hungarians for the parents to 
arrange all the marriages of their children without consult- 
ing them. In the old country this meets with little or no 
opposition. American life, however, inspires different 
feelings. Recently in Philadelphia a Hungarian wedding 
was being solemnized. The minister said interrogatively 
to the young woman: “ You take this man as your lawful 
husband ?”’ ‘‘No, sir, I do not,” said the bride. ‘ You are 
the first man who has asked my opinion on the matter. 
Mr. Thayer has been courting my mother for more than a 
year. I thought it was herself he wanted, but it appears 
that he only wanted her consent to marry me, and she con- 
cluded to compel me to wed him.” ‘“ That ends it,” said 
the pastor. ‘I have no power to bind any one against his 
or her will.” The guests gave a cheer for the spirited girl. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 


BY J. C. LONG, D.D, 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN CROZER SEMINARY. 
'S 


JOHN STuaRT MILL, in his ‘‘ Three Essays on Religion,” 
calls the Argument from Design an argument “of a 
really scientific character,” an argument “‘ that does not 
shrink from scientific tests.” He states it thus : 

‘**Certain qualities are found to be characteristic of such . 
things as are made by an intelligent mind, for a purpose. 
The order of nature exhibits these qualities in a remark- 
able degree. Weare entitled from this similarity of effects 
to infer similarity of cause, and to believe that things 
which it is beyond the power of man to make, but which 
resemble the works of man in all but power. must also 
have been made by Intelligence armed with a power greater 
than human.” ; 

In order tosubject this statement to closer scrutiny we 
may put it into syllogistic form, thus: Whatever exhib- 
its qualities characteristic of intelligence and purpose, 
must have been made by Intelligence. The order of na- 
ture exhibits such qualities; therefore, the order of 
nature must have been made by Intelligence. In the 
argument so stated, there is no dispute as to the second 
premise. No one denies that there are in nature quali- 
ties which, if found in the works of man, would at once 
be attributed to purpose and design. The difficulty is 
with the major premise. It may be contended that 
some things “having qualities characteristic,” etc., 
have not been ‘‘ made by Intelligence, with a purpose.” 
If any such cases should be found, the major premise, 
in <its present quantity, would be disproved, and the 
conclusion would be weakened. The apparent ‘‘ charac- 
teristic qualities” might be the result of accident; or 
the ‘‘ design” that we see in them might be incidental. 
For example, the stars in the Dipper are so situated as 
always to point to the north star. The order of them 
accomplishes a highly useful end ; it shows, or seems to 
show, qualities characteristic of intelligence; and yet 
we cannot say that that order was a matter of arrange- 
ment or design. It is not the Dipper itself, but the ob- 
served and noted relations of the Dipper to the north 
star that has been serviceable toman. The cotton fiber 
and wool are admirably suited to be woven into fabrics 
for human wear; but we cannot certainly say that they 
were intended for that purpose. And so of many other 
things in nature which men have subordinated to their 
use. They might, indeed, have been intended for the 
very uses to which we have put them, but we would 
need some other proof of it than the fact that they may 
beso used. The question, then, is rightly as to the signiti- 
cance of the qualities supposed to be characteristic of 
intelligence. If they can be accounted for by referring 
them to the forces of nature, or anything else, or if they 
can be shown to be merely incidental, they cease to be 
conclusive of design and a designer. That is, they are 
of doubtful significance ; they may imply a designer, or 
they may not. 

In respect to the works of men the case is very simple. 
In Paley’s celebrated illustration (in his ‘‘ Natural Theol- 
ogy”), the man who found the watch on the moor knew 
that the watch was something that had been made, and 
that it had a maker. All the philosophizing in the world 
could not have convinced him_that the watch was the 
product of chance or of natural law. If instead of a 
watch an old shoe, or an arrowhead, or a Roman coin 
had been found the case would have been the same. In 
each case there was something made and a maker. 

If we icquire what it is in anything that makes us rec- 
ognize that it is made or contrived, the answer is that it 
is anything in or about it that could not come of itself. 
The flint could not of itself take the shape of an arrow- 
head. The wood and the paint and the graphite could 
not of themselves come together and make the pencil 
with which we write. They were brought together. 
The pencil was made. If any one should ask how I 
kuow that the wood, paint and graphite did not sponta- 
neously make the pencil, if he were a plain man, Ishould 
not think it worth while to answer at all; if he were a 
philosopher, I should consider his question. 

Mr. Mill is right when he says that in the case men- 
tioned by Paley, a simple footprint would have made 
him as certain that a man had been on the moor, as the 
finding of a watch. But the simple footprint would have 
given no intimation of the quality ofthe man. Asavage 
could have made a footprint; only a watchmaker could 
have made a watch. We not only know that every 
effect must have a cause, we also know that the effect is 
the measure of the cause. This means that the cause 
must at least be adequate to the effect. Itdoes not mean 
that it might not be adequate to other and greater 
effects. Giotto could draw a perfect O; he might paint 
a great picture. 

When we say marks of design prove a designer, it is 
but saying in another form that every effect must bave 4 
cause, or that the cause must be adequate to the effect. 
If there is contrivance there must have been a contriver. 
But what are marks of contrivance? How may we know 
that there has *been contrivance? The answer here is 
substantially the same as that to the question, How can 
we know when a thing has been made? Whenever 
things not naturally so related to each other are found 
in such relations as to produce certain results the thought 
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is at once suggested that they were designedly put into 
those relations. In some cases things may be so related 
as to make it impossible to believe that they were not so 
arranged by a contriving intelligence. In Paley’s watch 
the end was timekeeping. In other cases the end may 
be regulated power ; a steam enginé, or a water wheel 
or a windmill may be the contrivance for reaching it. 
Knowing what the watch was, we could not but believe 
that it was made and made to keep time. We know that 
the locomotive was make to draw the train; the water 
wheel to move the machinery in the mill ; the machinery 
to grind the corn ; the ground corn to make bread ; the 
bread to be eaten. In all these things we know there is 
contrivance and a contriver. 

The philosopher asks, How do we know it? Mr. Mill 
answers, By induction. We might say, By experience. 
If by induction, then the induction is very wide. If by 
experience, then the experience is not of one man or of 
a few men, but of all mankind. We have never known 
wood und brass and steel to come together of their own 
accord and make a clock; and no one else has ever 
known them to behave in that way. But in multitudes 
of cases men have brought these things together, and 
fashioned and fitted them into watches, and implements 
and machinery of all kinds. Our induction is both 
negative and positive. In allobserved cases steel or iron 
has never been known to make of itself any implement, 
or to show any powers of spontaneous fashioning of 
itself. We therefore infer that it has no such power. 
In millions of observed cases the contrivance out of them 
has been by men; we therefore infer that in all such 
cases men have been the contrivers. Our experience, 
the experience of the whole race, shuts us up to the be- 
lief that watches, engines, windmills—all contrivances 
of wood, or stone, or steel—are the works of men. 

Our knowledge that any given implement was con- 

trived by man is just as certain as human knowledge can 
be. 1t is based on universal, uncontradicted experience, 
or the widest possible induction ; and this induction 4s 
fortified and interpreted by Analogy. We know in our 
own consciousness that we have ends and adapt means to 
them, and we infer that the same thing is true of other 
men, We gofurther, and infer the same of other beings 
who are like ourselves; that is, of all things that have 
the power of self-direction. The very fact that they 
canand do direct their own movementsimplies that they 
in some way have the power of choice; and that they 
have ends or purposes. Every bird’s nest, every beaver 
dam, every ant-hill is a contrivance, and speaks of de- 
sign ; but in the case of the lower animals,-as in that of 
man, the work is the measure of the worker. And ob- 
servation, experience, induction (whatever we may call 
it), teaches us to know the worker from the work, 
Whenever anything not having the power of self-change, 
or movement, has changed or moved we know that 
something has changed or moved it. No one could ever 
believe that the twigs and moss came together and 
formed a single bird’s nest ; much less could we believe 
that thousands of such nests were so formed. It is 
contrary to experience. Neither could we believe that 
birds or beavers built the Capitol at Washington, That, 
too, is contrary to experience ; the work is the measure 
of the worker. 

When we confine ourselves to men or to things having 
the power of self-direction and to their works we have 
no difficulty in believing that certain qualities or condi- 
tions indicate design and a designer. We could not 
believe anything else. In reference to all these things 
the major premise which we are considering is true, 
proven by experience and induction. 

CHESTER, PENN. 


EPISTLES FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
II. 


FAMILIAR for years with artists, more familiar, I fear, 
with artists than with Art, my host and I strolled from 
West Washington Square to the Arts Club, which, for 
aught I know to the contrary, may stand on the Square 
itself. Its hospitable doors opened to receive us, and we 
entered them as the twilight was beginning. The first rite 
that we performed was the last rite that was fulfilled 
with our friend Furness. We lighted cigars, from which 
he was not averse, being a lover of the weed which 
Lamb was at last obliged to abandon. The rooms were 
brilliant with imprisoned sunlight, whereby we discov- 
ered on the right six or eight billiard tables, and the 
players thereat, and close beside us a round table, by 
which we seated ourselves. One of the occupants was a 
paintér, another a composer, the third a traveled man, 
with whom a passage to London or Paris was no more 
than a sail down the Susquehanna or up the Hudson. 
Men of the world and men of letters have so much in 
common that we grew brotherly at once, and called 
each other by our christened names, Joe, or Dick, or 
Harry, or whatever other name our godfathers had 
bestowed upon us. I chatted with my musical friend 
about the things which he understood and I did not, 
about Greek music, for example, of which so little. is 
known, about Chinese music, the notation of which is be- 
ginning to be known, and the music of Japan, which our 
master of the piano considered superior to that of the 
Central Flowery Kingdom. 
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-If Art, as its votaries are fain to believe, was the 
mother of Letters, and certainly the sense of Color was 
before the sense of Sound, both being antecedent to the 
formation of the Alphabet, which, in the beginning, was 
pure picture-writing, as the earliest characters in China 
remain to testify, as well as those of Egypt, Phenicia, 
Akkad and Babylonia still declare in their arrowheads 
and similar makeshifts, more than’ to any man since 
Kadmus or Shakespeare, we owe the divine record 
which the Father of History recovered for us in his in- 
comparable narrative, which was properly dedicated to 
those daughters of mem»ry—the sacred Muses. 

We were three when we crossed the threshold of the 
Arts Club, our third guest a youthful actor, who played 
the little English lord in the ‘‘ Henrietta” of Mr. Bron- 
son* Howard, and who was now performing one of 
Shakespeare’s princes, and with this some part in the 
company of that successor of Beau Nash, the monarch 
of Bath, and the potentate of its pump room, later and 


lesser dandy, Beau Brummeli—Beau Brummell, who © 


grasped his predecessor’s scepter, to which he added his 
own cap and bells. We all remember, at least I do, his 
slight misunderstanding with the Prince Regent. 
** Wales, ring the bell.” The bell was rung, and the 
head valet at Carlton House entered, with a low bow. 
‘Order Mr. Brummell's carriage.” We recalled this as 
we strolled out-of-doors and along the streets, with rem- 
iniscences of Sheridan, Moore, Byron, Rogers, and other 
mid wags of fourscore years ago, until we came to the 
Historical Society, where we remembered—I have forgot- 
ten why—a little comedy, in which Garrick used to play, 
but which was not written by him, tradition to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but by a jocular parson named 
Townly. This farce, for itis nothing more, is ‘‘ High Life 
Below Stairs.” I mention this trifle because two or 
three of its characters started the Baconian origin of 
Shakespeare’s plays. It was Jeams, or it might have 
been Jenkings, who assured Mrs. Malaprop that John 
Benson was Shakespeare. ‘‘I axes your parding, mum ; 
I ortuad said that it were Ben Johnsing which were 
Shakespeare.” This is what occurred, or something 
like it, when we entered the crowded rooms of the His- 
torical Society. Miss Delia Bacon is credited with being 


. thecreator of this silly heresy, but erroneously so cred- 


ited, its Simon Pure, the primitive Jacobs, being a fresh- 
water salt called Hart, who invented it as a huge joke, 
in a ‘‘ Romance of Yachting,” which he wrote somewhere 
in the fifties. This jolly tar told it to the marines of 
his day, who have been repeating it ever since. I never 
read him, but I did once meet Miss Bacov, whom I sincere- 
ly pitied, and pity still, When I can believe that it is the 
spirit of Francis Bacon, Viscount of St. Albans, which is 
writing this poor scribblement, I may believe that he 
was William Shakespeare. Not till then. Why, this 
mendacious scoundrel now says (so they tell us) that he 
was the son of Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester, 
and that he was not only Shakespeare, Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, Lyly, but also Montaigne and Burton, who once 
upon a time was believed to be the author of the ‘‘ Anat- 
omy of Melancholy.” The cipher which Donnelly and 
Read claim to have discovered in these writers is a for- 
gotten, night-key when compared with this Master-Key 
of wit, wisdom, and utter nonsense.- This case of 
theirs is a pour shoat which is not worth killing, still 
less worth the salt and the smoke that we refuse to 
"waste on his lean carcass. 

But all this while I have not mentioned how I met one 
of my old friends, whom I had met only once in forty-four 
years. He succeeded Mrs. Kirkland, as the editor of the 
Union Magazine, which, migrating westward to Phila- 
delphia, became Sartain’s Magazine, and flourished un- 
til a pious Sabbatarian contrived to ruin it. The cheery 
face and the warm hand-grasp of John Sartain restored 
my five and-twentieth-year, and with it a multitude of 
memories of the author of ‘‘ Western Clearings,” ‘A 
New Home,” and of the author of ‘‘ The New Pastoral,” 
‘*Endymion,” ‘‘Calaynos,” and other gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, long since dead. The first words that Mr. 
Sartain said to me, after our greeting was over, was that 
he wished to engrave my head from the best picture 
thereof in my possession. This was an honor, a distinc- 
tion, which I had not expected, and tears bedimmed my 
eyes. We sat down, with other merry boys, in their 
seventies and eighties, and had a few oysters, a little 
light wine, and much smoke. We chatted until the 
hour of our departure was at hand, bade each other 
*‘ Good-night,” walked to our station, and took the train 
for Rydal Farm, which we reached at midnight. The 
windows were ablaze with light, the air was vocal with 
song, the music of the piano and the tinkle of a mando- 
lin. It was simple verses that we heard; or, to put 
it in the quaint speech of Master Izaak: ‘‘They were 
old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good. I think much 
better than the strong lines that are now in fashion in 
this critical age.” I muttered this to myself,as I stole 
upstairs in the fading light. ‘‘ I would rather than forty 
shillings I had my book of songs and sonnets here.” So 
whispering, I fell asleep in my chair. 

It wasa clear morning. when we awoke. The rays of 
the rising sun streamed through the curtain of our win- 
dow, twinkling of the jewels of Phyllis, and glinting 
along the monocle of Coridon, both of whom were 
startled by the first bell for breakfast. We donned the 
garments we had doffed the night before, and were 
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soon at the table, gossiping gayly over what we had en- 
joyed yesterday, and hoped to enjoy in the just-begun 
day.” Of what our meal consisted I will not speak. We 
had what we wanted mosi—strong coffee, Then a peep 
out-of-doors through the frosted pane, a miniature forest; 
of buds, flowers and trees, the fantastic boscage of De- 
cember, which was steaming away in ruddy vapor, the 
annual purple of winter. If any birds sang, we did not 
hear them. How could we in the tinkle of the bells 
which Master Tenpenny had tied about the neck of his 
pony, and amid the clamor of the larger bells of the bays 
which William Henry had harnessed to thesleigh? They 
rode and were driven northward, while my bost and I 
wandered in the opposite direction, crossing the railway 
through the arch that supported it, and so on westerly 
to the little station, where we found the last descendant 
of the great Constantine, master at once of the post and 
the station, and, close at hand, his Helena and their 
Celestino, in whose tin savings bank we dropped certain 
decimal coins of the Republic that were meant to be 
hoarded carefully for the never-coming deluge. Then 
we rounded our way to a small eminence, whereon was 
perched « stately mansion, the windows whereof pointed 
four ways, and the master of which is, I imagine, a 
successor of the young Saracen girl, who undid the fetters 
of her Christian lover, a Knight Templar, if my memory 
is not at fault, and followed him to England, where 
she found him, in a lordly pleasure house in London, by 
sobbing out his name, “Gilbert! Gilbert!” It was 
Bishop Percy,I believe, who recovered the old ballad 
which narrated her journeys across the seas and her 
travels in many lands, and their prosperous close. That 
noble collection of our good churchman of the great 
house of Northumberland created all modern poetic lit- 
erature, the balladry of Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘‘ Marmi- 
on,” all Sir Walter’s romances of chivalry, and all the 
Waverley Novels, the like of which in invention, in char- 
acter, in splendor, is not to be found outside of the en- 
chanted world of Shakespeare. We ascended what was 
called the back staircase of this hillside house—our choice 
in this way of entrance resembling that of the master 
builder of ‘‘The Cathedral,” who assured his fellow- 
worshipers that he preferred to enter pleasure by the 
the postern—and found ourselves in the hall, where our 
caps and furs were removed, and we were escorted up 
and along our winding way until we had gained the 
library. There the wife of our gracious but absent Gil- 
bert, and the mother of his Gilberts, gave us a hearty 
welcome. The face of this gentlewoman was a minia- 
ture copy of the countenance of an aunt of mine, who 
must have slumbered in dust for more than twenty win- 
ters. It was kindly, and, better than beautiful, was 
good. A flask of dry Sherris on one salver and a little 
eake on another were offered to us, accepted, sipped and 
nibbled on, with interjections of talk, not forgetting, 
when we departed, two rolls of the Lethean flower, 
which, when lighted, revived our recollections of the 
country of everlasting afternoons, and of its placid in- 
habitants, whom the Prince of Poets has perpetuated in 
his immortal Epic. 

Southward from the Land of the Lotophagi our wing- 
ed sandals bore us to the tent of Odysseus, who caused 
its portals to be flung back. The gray-bearded man of 
wisdom in sheathing his sharpfalchion and hanging up 
his dinted buckler, had abandoned his wiles and subtle- 
ties. He extended the strong hand which had steered 
his galley in safety from the Island of Calypso, and with 
an innocent smile, a child’s ripple of laughter, ordered 
Meleager, his messenger, to fetch us honey-cakes and 
goblets of Samian wine. Escaped from the snares of 
Circe, he no longer quaffed the vintages of Achia, but 
he pledged us in a cordial compounded by Telemachus, 
who had sunken in its depths his own boyish blushes. 
Said the King of Ithaca: 


‘* My days of conflict are ended ; nathless my eld is not 

idle, for I have learned to shape the trunk of the ashen- 
tree, heretofore dedicated to the shaftage of spears, into 
massive cups, encircled with silver rims and graven stat- 
uary, marvelous and mighty to witness.’’ 
And he bestowed on me an ashen bowl. I store it in my 
sanctuary, filled with torches for the sure guidance of 
my stylus, and my nightly steps bedward. Gracious 
Odysseus, thy scribe hath not forgotten thee, nor thy 
sons and daughters, scattered like flocks about this fruit- 
ful region of milk and honey. Pan be propitious to thee, 
and Athena as constant an inmate of thy household as 
thy faithful wife, beloved Penelope! (Done into our 
simple Saxon speech this last paragraph signifies that 
the father of my host has instructed himself in the mys- 
teries of the turning-lathe, and is as skillful in the 
devices of his late-learned craft as generous in his be- 
stowal of them upon his friends, and the friends of his 
children.) 

I meant te have written of more things than I have 
made room for in this rambling epistle—reminiscences 
of journeys hither and of returns, stops at Bordentown, 
and layings over in Philadelphia with Boker, Leland, 
Hurst, and of weeks at Cedarcroft with Bayard Taylor, 
his father and mother, his brothers and sisters. But I 
discovered long ago that columns are not elastic, while 
editors are imperative. So I end, for the present, my 
Epistles from Everywhere. 

RyYDAL FaRM, PENN. 
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THE LARGER ASPECTS OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVBRSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


It is most gratifying to observe an effort on the part 
of the leaders of civil service reform to widen and 
deepen this excellent movement. The possibilities of a 
speedy and overwhelming success exist. It is curious 
to note, however, that while the movement embraces 
within itself all the elements of popularity it has never 
been a popular movement. Its best friend could scarce- 
ly claim this for it. It has never stirred the hearts of 
the masses; and if it has ever aroused enthusiasm on 
the part of any one, this enthusiasm has never mani- 
fested itself conspicuously. It has been conducted by 
gentlemen whose integrity and intelligence we must all 
admire ; but they have not revealed in their crusade 
anything which could be called magnetism. Intel- 
lectual culture not infrequently views with disapproba- 
tion enthusiasm and magnetism. But should we not, 
in a democratic country, base our endeavors to secure 
improvement in public affairs tpon a recognition of 
actual forces? 

But what are these elements of popularity in the civil 
service reform movement which have not yet been util- 
ized? They are found in the possibilities which this 
reform offers, on the one hand, to the labor movement, 
and on the other to the universities. Could the leaders 
in civil service reform interest in their movement those 
who are carrying forward the labor movement, and at 
the same time unite with them in hearty co-operation 
the youth in the higher educational institutions, they 
would speedily carry everything before them. They 
would then become one of the real social forces with 
which all politicians reckon. Yet nothing is easier than 
to effect this combination, if there is an earnest desire 
to bring it about. 

Admirable as are the men who have heretofore led the 
forces of civil service reform, it must be acknowledged 
that they have been out of sympathy with the labor 
movement. This much can, without hesitation, be 
asserted of them as a whole, while it cannot be denied 
that some of them have antagonized it bitterly. Perhaps 
it would be difficult to mention even among those who 
have been relatively friendly to it one who thoroughly 
understood the nature of the points at issue in thjs 
movement. The question suggests itself whether these 
men have recognized their function as a natural aristoc- 
racy. They are generally those whom one would gladly 
choose to lead popular movements, giving them a direc- 
tion which we should designate by the significant ex- 
pression, progressive conservatism. 

Whatever we may think of it we are not at the pres- 
ent time able to deny the existence of a labor movement 
of portentous magnitude. Beginning in a feeble way 
with the beginning of the industrial revolution, it has 
spread with that revolution, and it is now known in 
every region to which the term ‘‘ modern industrial civi- 
lization” could be applied, and it has, on the whole, 
steadily gained in strength. We need not enter upon 
eontroverted points, but we can assert without hesita- 
tion that the intentions of those who make this move- 
ment what it is are, in the main, excellent, 
less mistaken they unquestionably are; but they mean 
well, and they are ready to listen to those who, coming 
to them with a comprehension of their aims and genuine 
sympathy, endeavor to give them new light. No men 
are more easily accessible than the wage earners of this 
and other countries, either when they are approached as 
individuals, or as members of organizations in their 
various conventions. There is no reason whatever why 
those who have civil service reform at heart should not 
be represented at the different gatherings of the wage 
earners in this country and, like the representatives of 
temperance and other reform movements, make them- 
selves heard. No one presenting civil service reform at 
such a gathering need go beyond his own convictions 
with respect to economic reforms. 

Asa mi&tter of fact, those who represent the labor 
movement—those who speak for it with authority—de- 
sire important social and economic changes, which they 
hold would improve materially the condition of the 
masses. Among these reforms attention may be called 
to the demand for the protection of the wage workers in 
dangerous occupations ; to the demand for weekly pay, 
and the abolition of payment in kind at company stores; 
to the demand for laws regulating the employment of 
women and children; to the demand for the right to 
employment to be furnished by the Government if no 
private employment can be found ; to the demand for 
the socialization of monopolies—that is to say, the sub- 
stitution of public for private ownership of enterprises 
like gas works, telegraphs, telephones and railways. 

These and many other demands will be viewed differ- 
ently by various persons who voice the sentiment for 
civil service reform. It can, however, well be pointed 
out that civil service reform will afford time in legisla- 
tive assemblies of all kinds for adequate treatment of 
these. and other important social and economic ques- 
tions. It could be clearly demonstrated to wage earners 
and farmers in their conventions that what is first need- 
cdis the opportunity for full and complete discussion by 
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Congressmen, State Legislators and municipal council- 
ors of the questions at issue, as they are presented to 
these various legislative bodies. A civil service reformer, 
even if opposed to many popular demands, can argue 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘I am unable wholly to agree 
with you, I must tell you frankly; but you must ac- 
knowledge that you cannot get a fair hearing until the 
time of your representatives ceases to be absorbed in the 
business of dealing in offices, and until combinations to 
gain offices are unable to be misused to hinder legisla- 
tion. Join us in a determined effort to abolish the spoils 
system, and you can then, for the first time, hope to 
have a fair hearing.” It could furthermore be pointed 
out that many of these questions will be approached 
with more confidence, once the fear that new offices will 
mean new spoils to corrupt politics is removed. There 
are those who take the position that industrial reform is 
such in its own nature that it must lead to civil service 
reform; but no one interested in industrial reform can, 
when the matter is brought to his attention, 
deny that civil service reform will prove help- 
ful in the persuasion of those who do not think 
this, and who feel that the civil service must first be 
changed. Naturally if those presenting the cause of 
civil service reform to gatherings of wage earners 
sympathize with their aims and are able to accept some 
of the more important of their demands their appeal 
will be all the more effective. A recent writer in a very 
able book, namely Professor Commons in his *‘ Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” treats civil service reform as a part of 
the general demand to the right to employment. How 
effective this presentation of civil service reform must 
be no one acquainted with the labor movement can 
doubt. It could be pointed out to the workingmen that 
those men who are in the public service have a right to 
that which many wage earners are claiming for them- 
selves, namely, steady employment during good behavior. 
The question of the right to employment is one which 
has peculiar importance at a time of industrial stagna- 
tion like the present. Cities all over the country are 
giving a partial recognition to this demand in the em- 
ployment of workingmen in various public undertakings. 
This experiment which is going forward could profitably 
be extended still further, and would be more likely to 
yield satisfactory and encouraging results for the future 
if we had in all our cities a municipal administration of 
high character. 

Another important point in the popularization of 
civil service reform is the ease with which it could be 
demonstrated that administration is quite as important 
as legislation. There is abundant experience to prove 
that laws designed to benefit workingmen and working- 
women and toiling children—even when the laws are 
excellent in themselves—frequently accomplish nothing 
because the administrative machinery is lacking alto- 
gether, or those who are expected to put it in operation 
are incompetent or unreliable. Civil service reform is 
designed to secure to society as a whole the best service. 
Do the workers, after all, wish that those who serve 
them in public office should be inferior men and that the 
conditions of the public service should be such that the 
more capable citizens must prefer private to public em- 
ployment? It is from this standpoint that those 
demagogs can be properly and effectively characterized 
who throw a sop to labor in the appointment of a wage 
earner-to some office for which he is not at all qualified 
and which may mean a malicious attempt to divert the 
labor movement from its true purpose. When their 
attention is called to it the wage earners know very well 
that it is a misfortune for them to have a competent and 
experienced administrative office in a bureau of labor or 
the office of railway commissioners displaced to make 
way for some one whose sole qualification is that he has 
worked for wages. 

Yet all this is not enough. The Anti-Spoils League, 
as representative of the forward movement in civil 
service reform, has begun a campaign in the colleges and 
universities of the country. This is most praiseworthy, 
and the effort should be extended. Civil service reform 
is insufficient if it is presented merely asa plan of admis- 
sion to office through examinations like those now held 
—even if it does include tenure during good behavior, 
and a failure to recognize this simply exposes civil 
service reformers to needless attack. There are many 
offices which require special qualifications, and it should 
be the function of colleges and universities to afford 
opportunities to all competent persons to gain these 
qualifications. One who would serve his State well as 
chief of a labor bureau will be helped by special train- 
ing in economics, public administration and general 
political science and history. The same may be said 
with regard to many other administrative offices, par- 
At the present time, it fre- 
quently happens in many States that there is absolutely 
no one well qualified to fill many offices, and not infre- 
quently there is a willingness on the part of those who 
control politics to appoint a well-trained man who will ren- 
der useful service. It is a strange fact that in a republic 
like ours there should be special schools to train men 
for the military and naval services, but no schools 
equally well supported to train men for the civil service, 
altho our country professes to be one devoted to the arts 
of peace rather than to those of war. Should not those 
interested in civil service reform do whatever may be in 
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their power to promote the establishment of civil acade- 
mies? It would be easy to form one at Washington and 
still easier to form such in those States of the Union 
which have State uviversities—and these are nearly all 
the States in the Union ; for whatever else the State uni- 
versity is, it may be reasonably maintained that it 
should be a civil academy designed to promote the excel- 
ience of civil administration in all its branches, 
Mapison, Wis. 
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POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS IN HAWAII. 
BY THE REV, SERENO E. BISHOP, 


Hawaltl has emerged from her peril of being remand- 
ed under royalty, only to encounter fresh difficulties, 
Her present outlook is like that of a traveler entering 
unknown gorges, or a ship pushing forward into a tur- 
bulent gulf stream. Our future is obscure ; but we are 
boldly pressing on. 

We have undertaken to re-establish Constitutional 
Government upon a republican basis. Upon the attempt- 
ed establishment of a practical despotism by the Queen, 
fourteen months ago, this Provisional Government was 
promptly and ably organized to continue until terms of 
.-nion with the United States could bearranged. Through 
President Cleveland’s action that has been indefinitely 
postponed, altho we are encouraged by leading states- 
men of both parties to hope that annexation may soon 


- be taken up again. 


Meantime we have to reorganize our Goverament in a 
stable form. More of recognized and responsible au- 
thority is necessary. The public must feel that they 
ha¥e a full voice in the Government. Altho the present 
Government is really representative, and is probably 
more able and honest than any elected body of men are 
likely to be, yet it is in form an oligarchy, self-sustain- 
ing and self-perpetuating. It is without formal and 
defiaed authority from the people whose public affairs it 
administers. No permanent continuance of sucha Gov- 
ernment was ever contemplated by any party. Accord- 
ingly, it hastens to secure regular republican organiza- 
tion. 

To this end, an election has been ordered on May 2d, 
of eighteen delegates from the different Islands, who 
shall meet in convention with the President, the four 
members of the Executive Council, and the fourteen of 
the Advisory Council, for the purpose of framing a Con- 
stitution for the Hawaiian Islands. The ward primary 
meetings have already chosen central committees in this 
city, and similar work is in progress throughout the elec- 
toral districts. Registration of qualified voters is going 
on. An oath must be taken by each voter to abjure 
monarchy and to support the Provisional Government. 

At the outset of the revolution, certain conditions were 
obviously threatening of difficulty in organizing any form 
of independent government. It was hoped to escape the 
most serious of these by enteriug at once under the pro- 
tecting wing of the great Republic, toward union with 
which Hawaii had long manifestly been gravitating. 
That expectation having been frustrated for a season, it 
only remains to grapple resolutely with the difficulties 
before us. The nature of these will be best set forth by 
describing the different party divisions which at once 
erect themselves for strenuous contention in view of the 
coming election. The Royalists need not be mentioned 
here, They are thrown out of direct participation in the 
game by the oath required of voters. Theirs is conceded 
to be a lost cause, altho they probably cling to a hope of 
possible advantage through the political dissensions of 
the others. 

The main line of division which naturally and inevi- 
tably arises between different classes of the dominating 
white population turns upon the question of the contin- 
ued introduction of Asiatic laborers to do the work of 
the sugar plantations. 

The production of sugar is the main, almost the only 
agricultural and manufacturing interest of Hawaii, 
which is now eighth, I believe, in rank among the 
sugar-producing countries of the world. Our annual 
output exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand tons. 
Twenty-five million dollars are directly invested in the 
business, yielding annual dividends of over two millions. 
Nine-tenths of all the other business is dependent upon 
that of the plantations. Let the production of sugar 
become unprofitable and cease, and nearly every busi- 
ness house would wind up, mechanics and laborers 
would be unemployed, and the country would collapse 
into poverty until its other natural resources could be 
developed. Most of those resources have been neglected ; 
nor, i€ developed, could they amount to the present 
profit from export of sugar. Rice and bananas, with 
some pineapples, form the principal other exports. Cof- 
fee can be produced of the best quality and quantity, 
unlimited except by lack of manual labor. Tobacco and 
cotton probably could be made profitable. Much could 
be done in the production of hay, of which large quanti- 
ties are now imported. A large agricultural population 
could easily raise nearly all the necessaries of life, and 
live in comfort and ease. To buy lumber, clothing and 
hardware they could doubtless export much besides 
sugar. The rapidly growing commerce of the Pacific, 
necessarily calling at Honolulu, would expend large 
amounts of money here. 

Still, sugar dominates, and is likely to. It is easy to 
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see what an immense and consolidated interest herein 
demands control, and vigorously contends for its right 
to import its needed labor supply from whatever source. 
For a long period Chinese coolies were imported. Some 
ten thousand Portuguese were brought here from the 
Azores. For eight years past Japanese laborers have 
b2en imported. These are mostly people of the lowest 
classes, of small stature, diligent, but far inferior to 
Chinese in working capacity. It is from these people, 
now numbering 21,600, that our most serious difficulty 
arises. 

Probably one-third of the Chinese have returned to 
their owa country. About 15,000 are scattered over the 
country, largely in trade and mechanical occupations, in 
rice planting, gardening, fishing and taro culture, from 
which, by superior diligence, they have crowded out the 
natives. From the mechanical trades they largely 
crowd the white mechanics, as a Chinaman can live 
comfortably on an amount which would starve a white 
man. In the lower trades, he has equal skill and supe- 
rior diligence to those of the white, tho less capacity 
for adaptation to circumstances. A small proportion of 
the Chinese still labor on the sugar plantations, 

Asa general rule, laborers on those plantations will 
not re-engage thereafter their term of contract labor, 
usually three years, has expired, except at much higher 
wages. Consequently, the planters are constantly seek- 
ing fresh supplies of contract laborers from abroad. 
Twelve hundred are supposed to be now on the way from 
Japan, and other installments will be needed to fill the 
gaps made by expiring contracts. 

It is alleged, and is probably true, that with proper 
efforts, European laborers can be secured, both Portu- 
guese and Germans, altho the greater distance doubles 
the cost of importation. It is also claimed that if the 
planters would exchange the rough barracks usually 
supplied, for more homelike lodgings for their laborers, 
and would give them good yards and gardens, more 
would be attracted to resume work. 

In opposition to this constant effort of the planters to 
import Asiatic laborers, there now arrays itself in strong 
force the party of the workingmen, who desire to resist 
the pressure of the Asiatics to crowd them out of em- 
ployment. With them in sympathy are those who feel 
that Hawaii should be reserved for the occupation of 
men of European race, should be made a “ white man’s 
country,” and should not be surrendered to Asiatic oc- 
cupation and control, as the policy of the planters, if 
unchecked, tends to result. These people constitute a 
strong majority of the supporters of the Provisional 
Government, including the Portuguese whites. 

It should be well understood that the climate of Ha- 
waii is devoid of the usual tropic heats, never, as a rule, 
reaching ninety degrees in the shade, and that white 
men can labor in the field the year round. It is thus 
exceptionally fitted for occupation by a white popula- 

tion. Its proximity to America, and its prior occupation 
by American civilization and institutions, as well as its 
natural office as America’s great outpost in the Pacific, 
indicate that it should be jealously preserved for Ameri- 
can, and not Asiatic occupation. Such is the sentiment 
of the party seeking to restrict Asiatic labor. 

A strong third party also arises to take an active share 
in the contest, namely, the Japanese themselves. Their 
contention is one strongly opposed by the whites of all 
parties. They claim the right to vote in our elections on 
equal terms with all other foreigners. This claim has 
been urgently advanced in behalf of its subjects by the 
Japanese Government, upon the ground that its treaty 
with Hawaii secures to them the fullest equality in 
rights and privileges with the subjects and citizens of the 
most favored nations. 

To support this claim, as well as to afford any needed 
protection to its subjects during this revolutionary 
period, the Japanese Government has, for many months, 
kept at Honolulu one of its finest steel cruisers, the 
‘“‘Nani-wa.” A sister ship, the ‘‘ Takachiho,” has just 
arrived to relieve the former. These ships are manned 
by perfeetly trained crews and educated officers and 
engineers, all Japanese. The resident Japanese are 
greatly stirred up by the claim for suffrage thus pre- 
sented. The laborers on the plantations have become 
excited, altho probably none of them could vote in any 
case. There ismuch turbulence among them, and strikes 

have occurred. 

The Japanese are a restless and ambitious people with 
a high conception of their own merits and importance, 
and disposed to be aggressive in demands. Japan is 
only 3,500 miles from Hawaii, which is 2,100 from 
San Francisco, An assertive attitude toward little 
Hawaii helps their Government in managing their very 
turbulent Parliament, and in securing appropriations for 
their pet navy. 

Such a demand by the Japanese has aroused also the 
Chinese residents to present similar claims to the suf- 
frage. Chinese experience in California would doubt- 
less have deterred them from proposing such a thing to 
the whites of Honolulu. But they cannot consent to be 
treated ag less than equal to Japanese. Between the two 
races is anything but friendship. They are as far apart 
in regard orsympathy as Northmen and Levanters. But 
in this question they come together. 

Altho a considerable proportion of our white residents 
have come from California and share the sentiments of 
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Californians toward Asiatic equality, there has never ex- 
isted here any tendency to misuse them or trample upon 
their rights. Native Hawaiians have habitually been 
treated with kindness and courtesy by the whites, and 
the Asiatic is manifestly superior in capacity to the Ha- 
waiian, and receives similar courtesy from the white man 
asarule, When, however, it comes to the question of 
admitting the Asiatic to suffrage, the white man is sim- 
ply appalled. He regards it as nearly hopeless to estab- 
lish Republican Government with any considerable num- 
ber of such voters participating. The opposition to such 
admission of Asiatic voters is intense and determined 
among the Radical or Workingmen’s majority of the 
dominating white element. 

The exercise of suffrage requires long, national educa- 
tion. Of this China and Japan have known nothing. 
Their Governments are paternal ; absolute subserviency 
is the habit. Their whole ethical sentiment is diverse 
from the Anglo-Saxon* freeman’s, and disqualifies them 
from voting or acting politically with the latter. The 
native Hawaiian has enjoyed forty-five years of training 
in avery limited exercise of electoral power, choosing 
only one-half of the Legislature, and still makes a very 
poor sort of voter. It is difficult to conceive how it 
would be possible for many of the Japanese or Chinese 
to vote with any proper discretion at all. 

The Japanese Government not long ago intimated that 
it would prohibit any more laborers coming to the plant- 
ers unless the demand for suffrage was granted. Under 
the strong pressure from our planters, our Government, 
a few weeks ago, authorized their Consul, Irwin, to say 
that they would use their influence in the Constitutional 
Convention in that direction. The expected installment 
of 1,200 laborers is coming in consequence of that con- 
cession. Great opposition to this action of the Govern- 
ment has resulted. 

It is, of course, difficult to forecast the course of action 
that will be finally adopted: by the Convention in deter- 
mining the conditions of suffrage. Strict naturalization 
of foreigners it is thougit may deter Asiatics from suf- 
frage. It would also keep out many whites holding in- 
terests here, but unwilling to exchange home citizenship 
for that of weak little Hawaii. A knowledge of English 
might be demanded of all foreigners. But this would 
exclude most Portuguese, who are good supporters of the 
Government; and the Japanese acquire English readily, 
and are zealous students of it, as the Chinese are not so 
generally. The Radical Party, including the Portuguese, 
insist on the absolute exclusion of Asiatics from suffrage, 
and upon absolute restriction of their further immigra- 
tion. 

Weare thus seen to be entering upon what promises 
to be a very heated contention in organizing our Govern- 
ment, as well as exposed to a strong hostile pressure from 
Japan, including a dangerous tendency to trouble from 
our large body of Japanese laborers. Altogether the 
outlo»kis astormy one. Itis easily seen why we have 
so earnestly desired to become at once a Territory of the 
United States, which would apparently have obviated 
the present difficulties. 

Hawaii has heretofore passed through the gravest 
perils. A gracious Providence has guided our destinies 
with a favor the most marked: It has seemed evident 
that this country has been singled out to be a peculiar 
outpost in the Pacific for the advancing kingdom of the 

world’s Redeemer. We await with confident faith a 
divine solution of our perplexities. The same good Hand 
which averted our peril last November, when‘only a bad 
woman’s obstinacy saved us from being crushed, we 
pray and trust will now interpose and guide along a safe 
path. Will not our kindred in America look kindly 
upon our troubles? 

Our irrepressible volcano is tremendously busy just 
now, pouring out immense floods of lava over the great 
floor of Kilauea, and piling upa huge cone, within which 
the great firelake, of ten acres area, is constantly rising 
higher. It is now one hundred feet higher than at any 
previous period. Great changes are rapidly taking 
place. The other daya huge cliff was forced up, to 
overhang the lake. Parties of tourists, some of them 
‘* personally conducted,” are having grand spectacles to 
repay their visit to our fire center. 

HONOLULU. 
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THE FIRST SPRING OUTING. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A WIND out of the south and a blur of splendors mani- 
fold shimmering on the hills and fields. I look up from 
the work of untangling some fishlines. My window 
gives a liberal view over asward that is not too thick 
for wild flowers to break through it. The hedge yonder 

‘is beginning to show a tender film of green on the tips 
of its boughs, and my dogwood tree is almost ready to 
bloom. 

Certainly Iam going a-fishing, and what of it? Do 


. you imagine that it is too unwomanly for a man to go 


bass-angling these sentimental days? Iam in favor of 
woman’s rights; let her vote, I say, and have every free- 
dom that I have ; I see no possible way to hold back from 
her what I claim for myself and at the same time feel like 
aman; but when she seeks to extend her prohibition 
rules to include the sport of angling I refuse to join her 
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party. CertainlyI am going a-fishing, going to wade 
in brooks and becks, with my long rubber boots on, my 
creel at my side, my rod in my hand, and a fine assort- 
mentof gay casts wound around the crown of my hat. 

If you will look out of my window, as I do now, you 
will see violets and claytonias and turkey-peas shining 
iu the grass under the old apple tree yonder; it is all a 
gush of color out there, a sweet, fresh, spontaneous ex- 
pression of nature, the pure growth, yAvkepdv gurév, the 
finest phase of that chemical wonder which we call life. 
I am not going to sit here and barter sentiment for sen- 
timent and match theory with theory while some other 
fellow kills the game fish in the trembling streams. I 
smell woodsy odors ; see yonder how the willows shine 
like a streak of yellowish green flame along the meander- 
ings of my brook ; I can’t stay in here and try to prove 
that a bass is not a fellow-being to be dealt with by a 
missionary instead of an angler. Hand me that fly- 
hook. 

If my breeding roots back in some ancient savage fish- 
taker, or if the Alcedinidee were my sires and forebears, 
otter or Ceryle alcyone, fish-hawk or grebe, it is all the 
same; the love of angling is in me, and I do not desire to 
lose it, especially in the spring of the year when the 
waters are in prime condition, and I am longing to hear 
the swashing and bubbling of currents cool and clear 
and strong. 

This dream-haze in the air, this empyreuma stealing 
on my sense, and this violescent shade in the sky, are 
the signs I go by. Then there is the clear, cheerful pip- 
ing of the flicker, and the call of the crow from where 
the clover is greening. To be sure, the crow is but a 
trencher friend of mine; but he tells when I may trust 
the horizon not to spew up clouds rain-bearing and chill- 
spilling. WhenI hear him caw and the woodpecker 
chuck, and when tbe ineptitudes of the turtledove echo 
dolefully in my paradise, I know that the bass are lying 
beside the bowlders and under the banks waiting in the 
darkling water to make a dash at my brown hackle or 
silver doctor. 

This weather is ripe wine; it needs no stum to enrich 
it with a new ferment; I feel it in my blood. Yes, I 
am going a-fishing, going to beat the belted kingfisher 
at his own game down yonder among the plane trees 
and yellow willows; and I am in no receptive mood 
in regard to your preaching on the subject of ‘ the 
taint of savagery” left in my blood. I like that taint, I 
coddle it and save the precious germs of it to generate 
future ferment withal. My cheeks get brown and my 
eyes clear and my arms nervy in working off the enthu- 
siasm engendered of that taint. I gather aptitude for 
thoral rest and mensal activities and delights while I 
wade and cast and play the good fighters. Every yerk, 
every plunge, every twinkle of bright fin in prismatic 
swirls gives me a more than electrical thrill, The soft 
lallation of flowing water, that tricksy, hesitating pro- 
fluence of multitudinous liquid sounds—what words will 
tell it?—that murmur which has charmed the heart of 
man from the most ancient days, it fills my ears, and I 
am going a-fishing. 

These are the days when the sun sits in his loom with 
his many-colored warp well trained in his golden sley. 
Now indeed he is the violet-weaver in the sky, air, fields, 
and on the far rim of circling lls, He itis who flings’ 
into my veins this enthusiasm, this angler’s energy, 
which burns with a crackle of delight. 

It will avail nothing if you attempt to demonstrate 
that the quantic of this angling problem is but a rem- 
nant of the archetypal beast-spirit, a function of soul- 
lessness. What ofit? If itis, it is. This morning at 
breakfast you ate a whole plate of fish and a bit of steak. 
Poor dead cow, poor dead perch! You shall not chide 
me for my sport so long as you join me in munching my 
ravin. 

But look out of the window and see those blue jays in 
in the apple tree ; they are like flakes of dazzling sky 
flickering through the branches. Yes, I’m going a-fish- 
ing ; there’s my road-cart with Fancy hitched in. She 
knows what is up; that mare is as intelligent as most 
men. Now for a five-mile dash into the country over 
the graveled roads between the beautiful farms of Indi- 
ana. Thisislife. Gosweat and toil and moil in the 
great cities if you like; fall in with the crazes and the 
fads if they please you; thisis good enough forme. My 
mare’s feet beat the hard road as if it were a lyre keep- 
ing time to the great song of nature. I have a luncheon 
of brown bread and maple sugar, a bit of cold chicken 
(poor dead fowl !) and a box of sardines (what ashame to 
net them!) and a bottle of—of—grape shrub! There 
may be a cigar or so just for looks, When I have taken 
five or six fine bass, fine ones mark you, I may seek a 
spring that I know of by the brook’s side and there re- 
fresh me greatly; for: what gives such an appetite as a 
five-mile drive ending up with three hours’ wading and 
casting ? r 

I am going a-fishing. Trot, Fancy, my mare, trot! 
The soft spring wind is in my face, bird-song ripples over 
me like some fine ethereal bath, the smell of fresh 
plowed ground is in my nostrils, and round and round 
me the sun is binding his newly woven cloth of gold and 
purple and tender blue. Make the road ring with your 
steel-shod feet. The plowman turns half about to gaze 
at usaswe go by. His sturdy horses, leaning to their 
labor, wonder how you can move so freely, Fancy, my 
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mare ; but we know why. Trot, trot, the brook is just 
beyond the turn of the lane. 

There is a foundation for everything,and I suppose that 
my liking for out-of-door sports rests upon another liking, 
which is for romance. Tbey say that people who use a 
microscope soon come to be afraid to eat, for fear of 
swallowing microbes and various other uninteresting in- 
finitesimal beings. Those miserable folk are the 
realists; they see nothing large, healthy and good; 
everything they look at is swarming with hideous imps 
of disease. Your romancer regards things with the eyes 
that God gave him and cares not for microscopes and 
dissections. He goes a-fishing because it gladdens him 
to go, and he never sits down to have a jaundice over 
the fish he kills; moreover, he has his jocund triumph 
when he sees the bloodless objector to the cruelty of 
angling munching a broiled bass while delivering his 
tirade from the opposite side of the table. 

But here is the brook; listen to its babble! Yonder I 
will tether you, Fancy, my mare, freed from your har- 
ness, and leave you to graze and browze while I get to 
my casting. Ah, how cool the water feels flowing around 
my boots! This is my ancient element, this liquid mani- 
festation of nature. Stay in the cities, oh ambitious 
delvers with the pen! stay and keep pace with the 
vogues ; stay and look sharp lest you fail to praise some > 
foreigner’s book at least seventy and seven times more 
than you ever would praise one by an American! Why, 
I have in my jacket pocket the latest issue of a ‘‘ leading 

American literary journal ”—don’t all wince at once! and 
when I stop to rest a while I shall read it to see what it 
has to say about Kipling’s popularity and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s successes and William Watson’s eminence 
and—some worthy American’s failures. This “leading 
American literary journal” is a weekly, and I am almost 
certain that not a number of it has appeared during the 
past four years which has not sounded the brass horn of 
some foreigner and never even a tin whistle toot for an 
American. One foreigner especially comes in’ for 
‘* glorious mention” as regularly as the week’s issue ap- 
pears. Now this is what we Americans call being cos- 
mopolitan and broad. But what, by the way, do we get 
in return for it? Just what we deserve, the boot of 
Kipling and the vapid sneersof Watson. Hear what the 
great Watson says of Longfellow : 
‘** No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong; 
No singer vast of voice; yet one who leaves 

His native air the sweeter for his song.” 
Thank you, Mr. Watson, for that little sugary piece of 
damning with insipid praise. American critics will echo 
every word of it; but in all heartiness I do thank you, 
sir, for your splendid tributes to Tennyson and Words- 
worth. I like a man who loves his own country. No 
American poet has the heart to sing his great country’s 
great men, as you have sung yours, knowing well that he 
will get but sneers or silent contempt for his pains. Our 
critics might take a good lesson from Sainte-Beuve, who 
did so much to build up a nineteenth century literature 
in France by having the patriotism and honesty frankly 
to praise what was good in French current writings. 
But instead of this they keep their eyes fixed on the 
Sarah Grands, the Rider Haggards, the George Egertons, 
the Mrs. Wards, and— 

There! a fish struck; I’ve got him on, and. what a 
fighter he is! He’s a three pounder, and heading for a 
drift of logs. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IS JAPAN DEALING FAIRLY? 


BY THE REV. JOHN L, ATKINSON. 








THE silver wedding of the Emperor was observed 
with due ceremony and eclat, on the ninth of March, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable condition of the 
weather. When the Emperor rode out to review the 
troops the Empress rode in the same carriage with him. 
This is the second time in the history of the nation 
when such a thing has been done. The first time was 
on the promulgation of the Constitution. It is to be 
presumed that in both instances the act was intended to 
show to the outside world the adoption of foreign usages 
by the Court, and to exhibit the advance made by Japan 
in the civilization of the nineteenth century. The act 
calls pur attention to the Constitution, and to a recent 
incident which may perhaps indicate the real value of at 
least one portion of that document. 

The twenty-eighth Article reads as follows : 

‘Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial 
to peace or order, and not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief.” 

The Christian world has spoken very favorably of this 
article of. the Constitution, and has inferred and hoped 
very much from it. When looked at closely, especially 
the part I have italicized, it will be seen that the “‘ free- 
dom” may very easily be set aside by ‘‘the powers that 
be.” It would not be difficult to insist on kinds of 
obedience that would instantly take away and utterly 
destroy all freedom of religious belief. 

The incident that illustrates the present working and 
value of this article, number twenty-eight of the Consti- 
tution, is this : A verbal command has recently gone out 
from ‘‘ A Prince of the Blood,” who is the commanding 
officer of the chief and related garrisons in a certain part 

of Japan, that all the soldiers who are Christians must 
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give up their Christianity. In one of the garrisons a 
dozen or so of the rank and file, and a few. officers, are 
Christians. The men have decided that they must per- 
force obey the order as to outward appearance, hence 
half a dozen of them have already asked that their names 
be erased from the church register. The remaining 
half-dozen will do the same very shortly. They did not 
make the request in a body, I am told, lest the few Chris- 
tians remaining in the church should be too much dis- 
heartened and the church broken up. The men affirm 
that they have no intention of giving up their faith, but 
they feel constrained to give up the open profession of 
their religion. In another of the garrisons all the Chris- 
tians, with the exception of one who is at present reso- 
lute in holding out for his right to religious liberty under 
the Constitution, have asked to have their names erased 
from the church register. 

No one has heard that the Shinto and Buddhist soldiers 
have been ordered to give up their religion. The dis- 
crimination is solely against the Christians. The verbal 
command required secrecy as well as apostasy, but in the 
nature of the case it was rather difficult to enforce the 
former. The Japanese pastors whose work is directly 
affected by this despotic command are deeply stirred by 
it, and it is probable that they will make it public 
through the press. This is certainly the most flagrant 
act of tyranny that I have heard of for some time, altho 
acts of a kindred nature have been altogether too com- 
mon since, as well as before, the promulgation of the 
Constitution. 

On inquiry I find that it is practically in the power of 
heads of departments to exercise a good deal of tyranny 
in this and in other matters, too. It is generally under- 
stood that students in the Government normal schools, 
and in fact, all persons in Government service, are for- 
bidden to have anything to do with politics or political 
assemblies ; but I am not aware of any such public pro- 
hibition in religious matters. As the case now stands, 
it seems that if the principal of a school happens to be a 
Christian, or friendly to Christianity, the students are 
at liberty to attend Christian services, or to become pro- 
fessing Christians ; otherwise their liberty is taken from 
them. The same is true of the common schools where 
there is a head and under teachers. If the principal is 
opposed to Christianity, the under teachers are given to 
understand that they are to have nothing to do with it. 
If they refuse to obey, their services are soon dispensed 
with, but never because they are Christians! I am told 
that the same is true of the teachers—who are nearly 
always men—and the school children they have to teach. 
If the teacher is antichristian, the scholars are notified 
that they must let Christianity alone. If they disobey, 
school life is made very uncomfortable for them. This 
accounts very largely for the difficulty experienced in 
reaching the children. Sunday-schools do not flourish. 
The reasons given to the children by antichristian teach- 
ers is that Christianity is a foreign religion, and that it 
is antagonistic to the best interests of the country. The 
children accept the statement as true—asa matter of 
course—and then tell what they have learned to their 
parents, who in turn become more difficult to reach. 
This accounts, in part at least, for the present and very 
general lack of interest among the people in Christian 
preaching. 

Lam told that the chief of any and all departments, 
military; civil, legal, educational or what not, exercise 
at their discretion this arbitrary authority in allowing or 
forbidding a variety of things. The authority is suid to 
be extra legal or lawless, yet itis exercised as tho it were 
properly delegated and employed. It is not easy to 
imagine that the highest authorities are ignorant of this 
assumption and arbitrary use of power. It must be 
assumed that for reasons best known to themselves, they 
choose to wink at it. The Government of Japan may 
be said to tolerate Christianity, but it can hardly be said 
that it encourages it. A fair front is put on before the 
outside world, but behind this choice lacquer of appear- 
ance there is the silent allowance—or possibly worse— of 
the unfairness, injustice and tyranny already mentioned. 
Is Japan dealing fairly with her own subjects in allow- 
ing such a state of things? Is she dealing honorably 
with the enlightened nations in whose presence she is 
making such an outward show of having attained, or 
almost attained to the highest summit of nineteenth 
century civilization? 

If foreign merchants were hampered in such ways as 
these named in this article in their business relations 
with native merchants, would they be apt to re- 
main perpetually silent? Would they not, instead of 
this, take immediate and forcible action in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the highest authorities through 
their national representatives ? “4 

Should Christian workers be any less earnest and 
energetic in endeavoring to remove any and all impedi- 
ments to the progress and success of their business ? 

Can Japan be said to be dealing fairly either with its 
own subjects or with the Treaty Powers while ‘the 
Government” allows officials, high or low, large or small, 
to exercise such discretionary and despotic power over 
the religious liberty of those under them as the com- 
manding officer already named has exercised, and as 
others are and have beenexercising in other departments 

of the national service? - 


Koss, JAPAN. 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 


Mr. VANCE, the senior Senator from North Carolina, 
died very suddenly a few day ago. He is the second 
who has gone since the session opened in December. 
His funeral services were held in the Senate chamber, a 
solemn gathering of his compeers, with the House, the 
President and the Cabinet for the last time. He was 
much Joved in his native State. He knew-all his con- 
stituents personally, and had endeared himself to them 
in this knowledge. In the Senate he was genial and 
well liked, and he called himself a Democrat of the 
most loyal sort. He was outspoken in his dislike of 
Civil Service, of Protection and of everything that was 
not the usual Democratic policy ; but hearty and honest 
about it. 

The greatest thing that the Democratic House has done 
within ten days has been to adopt a rule whereby a quo- 
rum can be counted. The rule was reported and passed 
with a swiftness thatshows how theHouse can work when 
it so desires. Mr. Catchings brought it in, and in order 
to prevent any net of parliamentary complications being 
flung about him, secured the floor before the Journal was 
read, and presented the results of the long-fought battle, 
The new arrangement is an amendment to Rule 15 anda 
change in the number of the second clause to the third to 
accommodate the new order. By this, upon any roll call 
before it is begun, the Speaker is required to name two 
members, usually one from each side of the pending 
question, whose duty is to go to the Clerk's desk, and note 
the names of the members on the floor who are not vot- 
ing--present but not voting. If without them there is 
no quorum, then the names of those who have not voted 
are reported to the Speaker, who causes the list to be 
called from the desk and recorded in the Journal, and— 
here is the working point of the rule—those who voted, 
those who answered Present, and those who have been 
reported shall be counted, to make a quorum. The ob- 
ject in the two members called to the desk by the 
Speaker is to tell the names of at least enough members 
who are in the ball of the House during the roll call, who 
do not respond, and who thus prevent the counting of a 
quorum. 

Mr. Catchings suggested an hour and a half as a limit 
to the debate ; but here was a chance for the opposition 
and the result that no limit was fixed for the debate, the 
Democrats doing all the quarreling, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Burrows and the other Republicans looking on but say- 
ing nothing. Mr. Catchings watched his chance, and in 
half an hour after the Rule was first offered he demanded 
the previous question. The vote was taken by ayes and 
Bays, the Republicans also voting and letting it go on 
without any attempt tofilibuster, watching it keenly, as 
may be well imagined, and the demand was passed in 
the affirmative, 140 to 120. By the Rules of the House, 
the main question is not put until half an hour of debate 
has been allowed, fifteen minutes given to each side. 
This was full of dramatic situations. Mr. Reed took 
charge of the time allowed to the Republicans. His atvi- 
tude and manner were more serene than I have everseen 
him maintain, calm as he usually is in any great battle 
on the floor. One would not have supposed to see him 
that his hour of triumph was athand. He meted out the 
time to Democrats as well as to Republicans, and said 
he should do so. This was put to the test by Mr. Kil- 
gore, the great objector to everything and to the count- 
ing of a quorum most especially, and who had kicked 
the door open upon one occasion when a roll call was go- 
ing on and he was on the wrong side of the door. When 
he arose, and Mr. Reed said: ‘‘I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas,” the House was perfectly 
awake to the incident, and a round of applause broke 
out not only in the galleries, but among the members 
themselves. Mr. Kilgore manfully expressed his opposi- 
tion to the rule, saying : 

“‘T am indebted to the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Maine for an opportunity to express my unalterable oppo- 
sition-to the principle of a rule of which he is the parent.”’ 
He said more : 

‘* With thirty-eight members more than a quorum on 
this side of the House, it is within the power of the Demo- 
crats, if its members are faithful in the discharge of their 
duties, to go on with the public business without adopting 
such a stringent rule as this.” 


One thing Mr. Kilgore forgot to enlarge upon; that 
was that the members upon the Democratic side evi- 
dently had not been faithful in the discharge of their 
duty—if they had, the question need never have come up 
as it has, 

Mr. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, also spoke, 
and then another Democrat had some more minutes from 
Mr. Reed, and then the latter himself said : 


“* Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to address the House again 
upon the general subject. This scene here to-day is a more 
effective address than any I could make. The House is 
about to adopt the principle for which we contended in the 
Fifty-first Congress and is about to adopt it under circum- 
stances which show conclusively to the country its value. 
No words that I can utter can add to theimportance of the 
occasion. I congratulate the Fifty-third Congress upon 
the wise decision that it is about to make.” 


These were all the wordsof pleasure he spoke, and at the 
end of those he gave the last remaining minutes to 
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Mr. Amos J. Cummings, of New York, who opposed the 
measure with a vehemeht swinging of his arms and 
pounding of his neighbor’s desk with his fist, getting all 
the gestures and work of an hour's speech into his two 
minute’, and finishing with the words, ‘‘I am opposed 
to the measure. Itis better to be safe than to be sorry.” 
Mr. Catchings, the leader on the Democratic side, made 
the closing speech, and then came the vote, interesting to 


listen to, for Democrats and Republicans ranged along- - 


side of each otherin saying aye, until they ran up to 218 : 
with the nays 47 and not voting 93, most of these being 
paired with men obliged to be absent; for both sides of 
the chamber showed nearly full seats on this occasion. 
The alphabet showed a millennial lion and Jamb amia- 
bility—Coffeen, Cogswell and Compton, all voting along- 
side of each other, De Forest, Denson, Dingley, Gros- 
venor, Grout and Grow, and so on, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, they cried out Aye in lusty tones; 
and after all were taken, Mr. Bourke Cockran came 
in and desired to be put down among the ayes, 
where he most wished to be, and he spoke words of re- 
gret that he had missed hearing his name when it was 
called. Never were lion and lamb in pleasanter pastures; 
and when it was all in and the Clerk announced the vote 
there was a mighty outburst of applause from gallery 
and floor both ; and the Speaker, not to be outdone in 
millennial matters, uttered no reproof to the gallerizs. Mr. 
Kilgore went over and shook hands with Mr. Reed, to 
highten the dramatic effect of the scene; many others 
did likewise. And some inevitable person sent in flow- 
ers, a beautiful bunch of long-stemmed roses to Mr. Reed. 
So there shall be no more delay in legislative work for 
lack of a quorum. The first men appointed as tellers 
under the new rule were Mr. Dockery and Mr. Cogswell, 
and the roll was called very slowly in order to accom- 
modate them; but a quorum was still present, anxicus to 
vote, and there was no occasion to report anybody. The 
Republicans are of course greatly pleased with the result, 
in one sens°, but in another way they complain that the 
new ruling is very cumbersome and would be better ac- 
complished by a rule that was offered, which requires 
the names of those present and not voting to be reported 
to the Speaker without the intervention of tellers and 
voters, men who answered present, and those recorded 
as present are all to be counted as producing a quorum, 

Mr. Morrill, the senior Senator from Vermont, and 
also of the Senate of the United States, celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday by giving a large evening party 
at his house on Thomas Circle, last week. Mr. Morrill 
and his wife stood by the parlor door and received their 
guests, with Miss Swann, a sister of Mrs. Morrill, and one 
ortwo other ladies. The rooms filled very quickly. 
Among the guesis were many Senators, and besides 
these members of the Diplomatic Corps and friends out- 
side of political circles. I saw Mr. Higgins, of Dela- 
ware; Mr. and Mrs. Sherman, the Vice President, Justice 
and Mrs. Harlan, Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, from Ken- 
tucky; Mr. and Mrs. Dolph, from Oregon; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitt, Mrs. Joho A, Logan, the latter with her beautiful 
white hair and dark eyes, making as fair a picture as 
when her husband, the beloved General Logan, was a 
Senator; ex-Senator Edmunds, of Vermont; Dr. Guz- 
man and his -wife, the former Minister to the United 
States from Nicaragua, and many others. There were 
many beautiful bouquets of flowers in the parlors, pres- 
ents from friends—as many as if the Senator were a 
belle going to his first ball. Both Mr, and Mrs. Morrill 
are talland slender; the Senator has a little, schol- 
arly stoop that makes one think of the Presi- 
dent of a college; but his head and face remind 
one more and more of Mr. Charles Sumner. His name 
is associated with the Morrill Tariff bill and the War 
Tariff measure, succeeded by the McKinley Bill of 1890. 
Mr. Morrill has been a Protectionist through all his 
thirty-nine years of service, first in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and then in the Senate. He will vote against 
the Wilson bill in the Senate, and he has made since his 
birthday one of the best short speeches in the Senate 
against the bill that has been heard in that chamber for 
years. It was full of neat, hard hits, of which I shall 
speak later. Mrs. Morrill wore a dress of rich black and 
white materials. She is a very elegant-leoking woman, 
with a great deal of gray hair, dark eyes and graceful, 
cordial manners. 

From Mr. Morrill’s speech I give a few of the points, 
some wherein he was witty at the expense of his antago- 
nists, others where he took a grave, common-sense view of 
the mistakes in the Wilson Tariff bill. He began by 
a hit at his fellow-Senators that pleased them. Said 
he: 

‘No matter how far-reaching the importance of the sub- 
ject under discussion may be, I know how vain it would be 
for me at one o’clock iu the day to seek to deprive 
the cigar symposium of its usual quorum in the cloak 
room ; and I shall only hope by comparative Senatorial 
brevity, not to weary the unoccupied mahogany chairs of 
Senators with merely ‘wise saws and modern instances.’ ’’ 


Alluding to Mr. Hill’s speech, he said : 


“The bill was barely launched before the very able Sen- 
ator from New York, a skillful and courageous navigator 
on stormy seas, declined to sink or swim on the unsea- 
worthy craft. Surely the crew should now feel warned to 
jump ashore and refuse to go down with the keel-broken 
bill.” : 
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Again : } 

“The Democracy has the élite habit of shaking hands 
with free trade, its elbow ona level with the top of the 
head, but droops limp and low when eighty-five per cent 
protection is demanded and yielded on iron. It embraced 
‘revenue reform’ like a lover, and presto! sees revenue only 
in a fifty-five per cent. protection on collars and cuffs.” 

And again : 


“The philosophy of the present tariff bill, as confessed 
by the chairman, that concessions had to be made to pass 
the bill, is found in the dogma that ‘all government and 
every prudent act is founded on compromise and barter,’ 
by which it will be explained how one by one of the fore- 
going capricious favors crawled hurriedly into the Tariff 
bill when some Democratic Roman threatened otherwise 
to appeal unto Cesar.” 


And yet again he paid his respects to Mr. Voorhees : 

“Our much-esteemed chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee did not seek to praise, but to bury American manu- 
facturers, by a calm, deliberate and judicial pronuncia- 
mento charging them and protective tariff alternately with 
such infamy and crimes as ‘spoliation and plunder,’ ‘ rob- 
bery,’ ‘unbridled extortion’ ”’— 


peltingat Mr. Voorhees his own words—and adding : 

‘“* My esteemed friend, thechairman of the Committee on 
Finance, we all know to be the very quintessence of the 
milk of human kindness; and I regret that he seems to 
have madean effort himself to create a different impression 
by his rather free commentary upon the same financial 
policy as that established in the first year of Washington’s 
Administration, for the protection and encouragement of 
manufactures, with its ‘infamy,’ enduring unsuspected 
for a hundred years, and now, [ hope, reluctantly disclosed, 
tho awfully denounced.” 


But if there was a lack of fury and sound in the 
denunciation of the distinguished chairman, it was the 
fault of the English language—its lack of further 
epithets ; and he would have done better to borrow the 
sonorous Latin from the bull against the comet. 

Of the income tax, Mr. Morrill is the only man yet 
who has spoken of the farmer otherwise than from a 
sentimental point of view, as a creature who was to be 
coddled because he worked, and to whom must be given 
inferior silver money ; but if he has saved a little to put 
in a bank, ‘* even the farmers who, in their towns, have 
clubbed together to establish town creanieries, will find 
their dividends are to be taxed.” 


** Our country is dotted all over with institutions essen- 
tial to the general welfare, where the capital is not mainly 
made up by the rich, but largely contributed by those in 
moderate or humble circumstances, te aid local prosperity, 
and who are anxious to have some little savings treasured 
up to meet old age and all the vicissitudes of human life. 
But this Democratic income tax boldly grabs each one of 
these helpless parties and snatches its grim and paltry 
tribute. If a poor widow, whose husband has left her an 
income of $500 in the stock of some bank, should be ab- 
surdly told by an income crank that this is a tax upon the 
corporation aod no tax upon her, will she belieye it ? No ; 
but she might warn him to beware of the fate of that an- 
cient liar, Ananias.”’ 


The whole speech was a series of hard facts mingled 
with sharp comments, as keen and good as those in the 
columns of our morning papers, where the best and 
brightest brains on the editorial staff are detailed to 
make telling hits upon popular and unpopular things. 
There is a great deal of good reading in Mr. Morrill’s 
speech. Perhaps it is not long enough for a campaign 
document, but I suggest it as a leaflet to be broadcast in 
the coming November elections. 


Sine Arts. 


SUMMER ART CLASSES AND TOWN NOTES. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE. WALKER. 











THE wise summer girl, if she bean art student, combines 
her pleasures with instruction; and her brother may go, 
too, if he chooses. To Long Island, up the Hudson, along 
the Massachusetts coast and the Sound, to France or to 
Holland, they flit for study with some instructor, pre- 
sumably one with whose methods they are already familiar 
in our great art schools. 

To other persons of frugal minds and artistic tastes, 
these classes appeal. The places selected are not fashion- 
able resorts, and clothes are a less exigent consideration 
than elsewhere. Board is obtained at low rates; work and 
fun are in palatable proportions ; the life is a healthful 
one of long walks in cheery companionship, out-of-door 
study, unenvious and daily competition, with evenings 
spent in reminiscences and in comparison of instruction, 
or of music and impromptu costume entertainment, giv. 
ing scope for play of fancy and composition. The art 
student is notcomplete if not musical ; and the warm sum- 
mer evenings thrill with the drone of the banjo and the 
tinkle of the mandolin and guitar, or are vocal with 
students’ chorus. New friendships, new ideas, new health 
and zest for studio work are the products of these summer 
days. 

Perhaps a table, giving a list of some of the principal in- 
structors and the places where they hold their classes, 
terms, etc., may be of aid to some readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT; for the Shinnecock experiment has led to a host 
of other successful summer schools. The classes listed 
below are of men as well as women, with the exception of 
Mr. Amsden’s, for men only, and Miss Boyd’s trip to Hol- 
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land, for women only, “A. L.” means in care of Art Stu- 
dents’ League, of New York. 
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The circulars of the European classes have a very at- 
tfactive sound; and Mr. Du Mond’s class, at least, is not in 
the experimental stage, as his pupils last year were much 
pleased with their experience. 

The teachers of our large art schools include some of the 
best artists in the country. It is sad, but true, that the 
best artists we have—we do not mean the most popular, 
and certainly not the most commercially prosperous—can- 
not make both ends meet without hampering their genius 
with teaching. 

Mr. Brush is of this number. He frankly hates teach- 
ing, yet his picture of a mother and child, recently sold to 
Mr. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, and exhibited at 
Knoedler’s, makes an epoch in the art history of the winter. 
He has the composition and refinement of a painter of the 
Renaissance, the solidity of a sculptor, the drawing of 
Géréme, united to the brilliant coloring of Bargue. If 
there is any painter of any land eminent in exalted and 
perfectly balanced painter qualities he finds his equal in 
Mr. Brush. 

There have been other recent exhibitions of interest. 
The brilliant charcoal sketches by F. Hopkinson Smith 
were shown at Avery’s, followed by the soft and delicate 
landscapes by Charles Melville Dewey. When not at their 
best, so indeterminate are they as to make one wonder 
whether he really didn’t know or wouldn’t tell what he 
saw ; when at their best they are as full of color as senti- 
ment. Mr. Macbeth has held a landscape exhibition to 
which the Messrs. Howe, Innes, Minor, Murphy, Rehn and 
Tryon have contributed. The collection of porcelain 
made by Mr. Arbuthnot, of Shanghai, and the smaller 
collection by Mr. Coale (supplementing his miscellaneous 
collection of pictures and drawings by people with great 
names), have delighted the souls of collectors at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, and the Grolier Club has shown Com- 

mercial Bookbindings in their gallery. 

Somebody wrote a very bright little brochure to accom- 
pany this exhibition—open until April 28th—and without 
further apology thoughts from its pages in a very concen- 
trated form will follow in these columns. 

The word “commercial” in connection with book- 
bindings seems intended to recall to the mind that the 
cover often ‘‘sells the book,” in the sense that the retailer 
puts a book attractively bound in a conspicuous place in 
his stock, whepce the customer buys it in preference to 
another book quite as good, but less tastefully bound. The 
attractive book cover, so domesticated among us that we 
forget it had a beginning, is only thirty years old ; and the 
luminous idea originated in England, it is said. Every 
one used, as the French do still, to buy books in covers for 
temporary protection only, with the intention of putting 
them into his own livery when they entered his service. 
A plain board binding was sufficient for thispurpose. The 
first innovation came in when paper sides were imposed 
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upon the boards (with a paper label pasted on the back), 
which was, in turn, replaced by a thin, tough cloth called 
bookbinders’ muslin. Then the “elegant blue and gold” 
editions of the poets were rapturously received, about 1860. 
The cool, drab linen covers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” 
with a cobweb and a leisurely spider in the lower right- 
hand corner—1872—has hardly been surpassed in its 
adaptation to its purpose as a summer binding. It is less 
than twenty years ago that it occurred to some one to en- 
list the services of an artist in designing commercial 
covers, but now it is pretty well settled what constitute 
the characteristics of a good book cover. 

All agree that the color of the cloth must be well related 
to the general character of the book, and in some degree, 
to the surroyndings in which it will probably be placed ; 
and these colors, moreover, must be suited to the various 
ink stamps which are to be applied; but gold leaf, like a 
standard gold coin, passes current everywhere. 

Symbolism in design shvuld not be carried too far. 
Usually the designer is most efficient who relies upon re- 
production and combination of pure ornament; hence the 
success of those who have had architectural training. The 
architect has a good sense of form and proportion ; his de- 
sign is well balanced and seems to fit the cover; he works 
well within boundary lines; his ideas on the selection of 
ornament are purer and surer. He has learned that a de- 
sign which is beautifulas a dream in the deficate water- 
color sketch, on paper of just the propér tone and texture, 
may be utterly impossible to reproduce in the open air 
under the laws of the Building Department. So he adjusts 
himself more readily to the mechanical restrictions of the 
commercial book cover, and his instinct is more prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Stanford White’s designs for the covers of the ‘“‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,” “The Book of the Tile Club,” and of 
Scribner’s Magazine, are a case in point. 

The delicacy and compactness of the work has tempted 
many women into the field. The pioneer of designing for 
modern cloth covers is a woman, Mrs. Sarah M. Whit- 
man, of Boston. The covers of the new edition of ‘*‘ Evan- 
geline” and ‘‘The Roadside Harp” are good examples of 
her skill. 

There are many illustrators who supplement their illus- 
trations for the interior of books by designing the covers, 
Such are the Messrs. E. A. Abbey, Elihu Vedderand Walter 
Crane; and there are artists who makesketches and write 
** framing-text ”’ to go with them, and sucha book is apt to 
have covers designed by the artist whose picture book it is. 
Conspicuous in this class are the Messrs. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Howard Pyle, Palmer Cox, William Hamilton Gib- 
son,and George Wharton Edwards. Mr. Edwards’s cover of 


‘The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson’’ is called the best ° 


he has ever done, and the conventionalized tulips on the 
cover of his ‘‘ thumbnail sketches ” do not offend in their 
symbolism. 

Among lithographed covers, the Caldecott covers,by Wal- 
ter Crane, or pictured with Kate Greenaway’s large family, 
are a school of design in themselves. 

The cloth covers from France are few, most of them for 
folios, and they seem frankly commonplace beside their 
American cousins. But the French paper covers—c’est 
autre chose! ‘‘They look like a lot of pretty girls all 
arranged in white muslin frocks, magnificently unpre. 
tending yet deliciously correct from the ruffle at the neck 
to the hem of the skirt.” 

The genius of Germany, it must be confessed, does not 
reach its pinnacle in the direction of bookbinding. The 
covers seem overburdened with meaningless ornament, 
heavy in design. 

American book covers in mechanical execution, as well 
as in taste, Americans being the judges, are well to the 
fore. An interesting feature of this exhibi'ion is the case 
in which are shown a number of the brass stamps used to 
print the covers, together with the covers themselvés and 
the water-color drawings from which the stamps are cut. 
In forming any estimate of credit for an elaborate cover, 
the work of the die-cutters is an important factor. After 
the designers, these skilled craftsmen perform about all the 
hand labor that is done on a commercial cover, and to their 
facile touch is due much of the excellence of the finished 
work This Grolier Exhibition convinces one of the tre- 
mendous advance of theart of Commercial Bookbinding in 
the past ten years; what will beits outcome in the next 
ten years is as hard to predict ‘“‘ as what Mr. Edison will in- 
vent between now and then.” : 

NEw YORK CIry. 








Sanitary. 
THE VALUE OF ORGANIZED VIGILANCE. 


EVERYBOMY has heard of the visitation of smallpox to 
that portion of Virginia which projects a wedge-shaped 
region a hundred miles long between Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Virginia bas no health boardsin that region, no 
means of restraint or quarantine; but the intelligent and 
wide-awake health officers of Tennessee were instantly on 
the alert. In Chattanooga, November 7th, 1893, a case was 
reported. At once the State Board of Health sent outa 
warning “‘ leaflet’ to every county and town health officer 
in the State, giving minute directions for preventing and 
controlling the disease, and, as the secretary truly says, 
“this course disarms terror, prepares the public to await 
results with Coolness, and enables health officials to have 
inspectors, nurses, hospitals and all other appliances now 
required by sanitary progress in readiness.”” Whenever a 
fresh outbreak occurred the warnings were repeated, and 
the press throughout the State united in calling for vigil- 
ance. The secretary, who enthusiastically worked through 
& great many years of public apathy, nowcheerfully adds: 

“At no period since the establishment of the State Board of 
Health has so systematic and thorough co-operation prevailed 
with local workers. These are rapidly learning the great advan- 
tage tothem of information, and authority emanating directly 
from the central health department.” 
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There were but a few scattered cases in the State, in. 


spite of its nearly half a million of colored people, who 
have been regarded as peculiarly liable to the infection, as 
they are crowded together in the cities and towns. 

Indiana has had a Board of Health for twelve years, and 
in a late report we find : 

“Epidemics are very rare now. In fact, with our increased 
knowledge for controlling them, they are hardly possible; and it 
is a significant fact that from nearly all the counties comes the 
report, ‘ We have had no epidemics of any kind within the past 
year.’”’ . 

In December last, in Winsted, Conn., through a mistaken 
diagnosis of chickenpox for smallpox, an outbreak of sev- 
enteen cases occurred. The region was panic-stricken, and 
the neighboring towns interdicted communication with 
Winsted. 

We remarked that Georgia took a step backward when 
she abolished her State Board. How long and how fatal a 
step was demonstrated in the paralyzing visit of yellow 
fever to her second commercial city last fall. That city 
will have occasion to bless the organized help she got from 
United States Marine Hospital Service; but eternal vigil- 
lance is the price of exemption from epidemics. The great 
visitation of smallpox that swept round the world in 1872, 
was in a large measure the result of neglected vaccination, 
and its ravages arrested the attention of the civilized 
world, and led to energetic vaccination on every side, and 
many countries enacted laws with severe penalties for com 
pulsory vaccination. The almost total absence of small- 
pox from the German Empire, and its entire suppression 
in the army where vaccination and revaccination at stated 
periods is compulsory, show that intelligence and organ- 
ization have achieved, and Holland bandsomely swells the 
catalog. Between the years of 1870 and 1873 there were 
20,575 deaths; but a stringent law for compulsory vaccina- 
tion being enforced, there was but one death throughout 
the kingdom in 1890. 

Organized vigilance saves through vaccination 18,000 
lives in London each year that formerly would have been 
given up with the same resignation of helplessness as now 
consumptives are, to the supposed inevitable; ‘‘ for,’’ says 
Dr. Baker, “it came not as an occasional and transitory 
visitor, like cholera, but, like consumption, it came to 
stay.” But. organized vigilance has reduced ‘‘the great 
white plague’ of phthisis more than half in England in 
fifty years, and now that its controllable cause is known, 
the next half century should witness its annihilation. 








School and College. 


NEw YorR’s free institution for higher education is the 
College of the City of New York. For many years this 
institution has been overcrowded, and could not receive all 
who were qualified to enter its classes. Its accommoda- 
tions are not only insufficient but unsuitable. The health 
of its students is not sufficiently cared for, and it has great 
need of new and improved buildings. These it has not 
been able to obtain. The Board of Education is under the 
control of Tammany, and Tammany’s care is chiefly for 
the increase of the public school accommodations. An 
appeal was made to the Legislature at Albany to pass a 
law authorizing the selection of a new site and the erection 
of suitable buildings for the use of the college. It requires 
the taxing authorities of the city to raise $1,175,000 for this 
purpose. The Legislature passed the bill, but Governor 
Flower last week vetoed it. His reasons are, in brief, that 


_ it is in violation of the principle of home rule, and taxes 


the people of the city without their own consent. He says: 


“It is an arbitrary exercise of legislative power to compel the 
taxing authorities of New York City toadd at least $1,175,000 to 
the burden of taxation upon the people, irrespective of whether 
the people or their repr tatives, ch for such purposes, 
favor it or not:.No bill of that mandatory character ought ever 
to become a law so long asthe principle of self-government is a 
fundamental feature of our political system. It does not relieve 
the iniquity of this mandatory legislation that the purpose sought 
to be accomplished in aid of a worthy institution is laudable, or 
that it is supported by many prominent citizens of New York, 
including many who have been conspicuous in the championship 
of home rule for other cities. . . . ‘ 

“The action of the Legislature in making this bill mandatory 
is the more subject to criticism in view of the fact that while 
willing to compel the city of New York to expend over $1,000,000 
for higher education the Legislature has thus far refused to pass 
a permissive bill desired by the local authorities of New York 
authorizing them to expend $1,500,000 in providing common 
school accommodations for the thousands of children who are 
now applying for admission and for whom there is no seating 
capacity. 

“*To deny the local authorities of New York the power to pro- 

vide these accommodations is no less reprehensible than to com- 
pel them to spend $1,000,0U0 against their judgment of what 
is best for the city’s interest. The first essential thing in 
public education is abundant common school facilities; after 
that the question of free higher education may properly be taken 
up. But the Legislature bas reversed this salutary rule, and has 
made its reversal the more obnoxious by a flagrant violation of 
home rule in the one case and an unreasonable withholding of it 
in the other.” 





The Governor’s argument is not without force; but the 
need of the college is desperate, and as it is a public in- 
stitution it must look to public funds for its support. 
These lacking, its efforts must be crippled. 


....Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia., under the care of the 
Friends, but entirely unsectarian, has made a high stand- 
ing for itself among the colleges of Iowa. A committee uf 
four, appointed by the Association of Iowa Colleges, has 
made an investigation of the standing of the various insti- 
tutions, and certifies that Penn College is among the first 
six in the State with reference to its courses of study, the 
character of the instruction given, the standard of admis- 
sion, and the equipment in library and apparatus: They 
praise it for excellence of tone initscatalog statement, and 
for the clearness of its apprehension of the mission of acol- 
lege. There is, however, a great need of increased endow- 
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ment. The amount available at present is only $30,000, 
The faculty needs greatly to be,strengthened, especially in 
the Biblical department, and an earnest effort is being 
made to raise $100,000 to put the finances of the college ine 
good condition. : 


-...The Trustees of De Pauw University at a recent 
meeting divided the department of History and Political 
Science, assigning Professor Weaver to the chair of Politi- 
cal Science and electing Prof. Andrew Stephenson to the 
new chair of History. Professor Stephenson is a graduate 
of De Pauw, of the class of ’82. He spent tbree years in 
study in the Historical Seminary at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from that institution in 1890. Dr. Stephenson has held the 
the Associate-professorship of His in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity during the past four years. He is the author of 
various books on historical subjects, among them “‘ Public 
Land and Agrarian Laws in the Roman Republic,” which 
has received especially favorable criticism. 


Charities. 


THE late Mrs. Elizabeth Garrett, of Philadelphia, has 
left an estate valued at $75,000, which is to be held in trust 
for the support of her husband, the Rev. William F. Gar- 
rett, during his lifetime. At his death the prihcipal is to be 
divided into eight shares: one share to go to the Presby- 
terian Board of Education ; one share to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions ; one share to the Presbyterian 
Hospital ; one share to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, for use as directed by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society of the Poestresien Church ; two shares to 
the Presbyterian Home for Widows and Single Women; 
two shares to the Reliet Fund for Disabled Ministers aad 
the Widows and Orphans of D. Ministers under the 
con'rol of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


....The late Martha Murphy, of Pittsburg, Penn., has 
left her entire estate to charity. The Home of the Friend- 
less, of Allegheny City, and the Home for Incurables, of 
Pittsburg, are each given $200. The balance ‘of the estate, 
after payment of expenses, etc., is to be divided equally 
between the Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled 
Ministers, the widows and orphans of deceased ministers, 


and the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States of America. 


.... The late Augustus G. Richey, of Trenton, N. J., has 
left several bequests to New Jersey charitable institutions 
and $2,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, and $1,000 
to the American Sunday-School Union. 

....By the death of the widow of Gen. Nathan B. Water 
man, of Hartford, Conn., Trinity College comes into pos- 
session of a legacy of $5,000, which is designated as an addi- 
tion to the scholarship endowment funds. 

....The late Mrs. Louisa Kellet, of Zumbrota, Minon., 
has left $5,000 to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and $1,000 to her own church. 


....The late Mrs. Louise Hadduck, of Chicago, has left 
$25,000 to St. Luke’s Free Hospital in that City. 

















persons. 


THERE died, a few weeks ago, in Athens, the most 
distinguished modern scholar of Greek inscriptions, Prof. 
H. G. Lolling. The funeral was at the public expense, 
under the direction of the King’s Chaplain. Lolling had 
devoted twenty years to the study of Greek inscriptions. 
Resides his well-known books, his work consisted of nu- 
merous contributions to the Proceedings of the German 
Archeological Institute and in Greek papers, He had a 
marvelous memory, a keen instinct for deciphering and 
restoring inscriptions, and a command of historical and 
archeological knowledge rarely attained. He was born 
forty-five years ago, in a village in Friesland ; but, tho a 
foreigner, was chosen by the Greek Government to collect, 
edit and classify the inscriptions of Greece. He was editor 
of Baedeker’s “ Greece,”’ and there had warned his readers 
that a cold in Greece is serious and not to be neglected ; 
and yet he himself died of a neglected cold. Dr. Dirpfeld, 
in behalf of the Imperial German Institute, Prof. Rufus 
B. Richardson, Director of the American, Dr. Homolle, 
of the French, and Mr. Gardner of the British Archeolog- 
ical Schools, were present to say a word in his honor or to 
contribute wreaths and decorations. 


.---Lt is said of Lord Hannen, the famous English Judge 
who has just died, that he was a very stern and strict 
ruler of his court. No one dared take a liberty with him, 
and he was not easily hoaxed. Once, however, a juryman, 
dressed in deep mourning, serious and downcast in expres- 
sion, stood up and claimed exemption from service on that 
day as he was deeply interested in a funeral of a gentleman 


at which it was his desire to be present. ‘‘ Oh, certainly,” 
was the courteous reply of the Judge, and the sad man 
went. ‘‘ My Lord,” interposed the clerk, as soon as the ex- 
juryman had gone, ‘‘do you know who that man is that 
you exempted?” ‘“‘ No.” ‘ He is an undertaker.” 


....A story is going the rounds of our exchanges about 
the way Hannah More managed talebearers. It is said 
that whenever she was told anything derogatory to another, 
her invariable reply was: ‘Come, we will go and ask if 
this be true.” The effect was sometimes most ludicrously 
painful. The tatebearer was taken aback, stammered out a 
qualification, or begged that no notice might be taken of 


the statement. But the good lady was inexorable; off she 
took the scandal monger to the scandalized to make in- 
quiry and compare accounts. 


....Francis Kossuth has just become a subject of the 
King of Hungary. He says he will henceforth remain in 
Hungary, and declares his intention of taking an active 
part in politics. He has no intention, he says, of fomenting 
or encouraging any disturbance, but he will seek to carry 
out a part of his father’s prioci les not yet realized, but 
which he believes it is yet possible to caine by perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional means. 
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Sinsic. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE supplementary April weeks of French and Italian 
opera, which the plans of Messrs. Abbey and Grau have 
vouchsafed before the dispersiop of a company that de- 
serves to be historic in our musical annals, has proved so 
brilliant that even the winter’s long record of pleasure is 
dulled by it. One is loth to have the chapter finished. Sin- 
cerely are to be pitied those persons who cannot find enjoy- 
ment in merely such magnificent singing as night by night 
has offered us for three weeks yet in progress. Even the 
Wagnerite of that deep dye—he or she to whom vocal 
pleasure is as the idle wind to be disregarded, the wight 
finding Italian trills tame, must be moved to ashamefaced 
satisfaction on such evenings. Last week brought forward 
repetitions of ‘Faust” and “Carmen,” with Mmes. 
Melba and Calvé respectively in the chief parts, a really 
admirable revival of Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,” which proved a 
triumph for Mrs. Nordica; and the first New York 
production of Massenet’s “‘ Werther,” postponed from 
the winter’s subscription. This novelty was given 
with such extraordinary effectiveness, that even were 
its score less interesting it would be the sensation of the 
New Metropolitan season. The delay in presenting it has 
been amisfortune. Written long prior to 1892, by one of the 
twoor three really important contemporaries among French 
composers, its first hearing was in the Vienna Hoftheater 
in that year, under such saccessful conditions that it has 
acquired a good deal of esteem in the Viennese repertory. 
In Paris **‘ Werther’ also obtained a considerahle approval. 
Chicago stands as the first American city to listen to it. 
Massenet’s work is in three acts, with an elaborate tableau 
d’action introduced in the third. The libretto could not 
be expected to add, and does not add, dramatic force to 
Goethe’s sentimental novel. Its text makes practically 
only a series of conversations, slowly leading up to only one 
climax of the emotional interest required on the stage— 
Werther’s death before the weeping wife of Albert. The 
score is distinctly in the manner of the composer’s ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut.”’ Throughout, it is much less related to either 
‘‘Esclarmonde” or “‘The Cid” in form or substance. - It 
flows on in an almost continuous melody, without aiming 
at those rhythmic periods to which the average auditor is 
wonted in opera, and with only intermittent reflection of 
the sentiment of the text. Exquisitely written, nowhere 
is it allied to greatness. The third act is, by far, the best 
in invention. There is a charming sentiment, pathos and 
—in a very few touches—some humor. Certain leading 
themesare skillfully, occasionally effectively wielded. What 
is to be heard before the stage rather than from it is the 
great matter, as in ‘“‘ Mauon Lescaut.’’ The orchestration 
isthe thing. This is almost bewilderingly ingenious, and 
fullof color. Broad effects are seldom attempted, and they 
seem out of keeping with the situation when they occur. 
All is fanciful, delicate, suggestive—in a word, French in 
spirit. It is to be said particularly that if Massenet’s 
work be less superbly given than with such singers and 
such a conductor as Messrs. Abbey and Grau can boast, 
it will likely not please. As it was, that performance of 
‘* Werther” roused a brilliant audience to extraordinary 
enthusiasm. It wasa Jeande Reszke night, decidedly ; and 
one can well believe the baritone-tenor unsurpassable as 
Werther. Mrs. Eames also was at her best as Charlotte, 
and won an ovation. The rest of the cast were thoroughly 
efficient. There were recalls by the dozen, and cheers and 
bravissimi until even the singers were at aloss what to 
do in acknowledgment. A special call was three or four 
times extended to Mr. Mancinelli, of whose management of 
the orchestra—that vital factor in making such a score’s 
success—the word perfection is fitting. The mounting was 
superb, and the interpolated tableau of Charlotte rushing 
across the snowy street toWerther’s door a sensation of the 
night. It is doubtful if there will bean opportunity togive 
Massenet’s delicate creation—one may aptly call it confec- 
tionnée—more than once more before these last nights of 
the season are done; but curiosity has been amply re- 
warded in the introduction, tho it obviously will not take 
any permanent place in the operatic repertory for which 
this period too irresponsibly contributes. 

In the record of any musical organization two very good 
concerts are to be preferred to half a dozen mediocre ones and, 
so thinking, the responsibilities of the Musical Art Socie- 
ty, which are limited toa couple of entertainments dur- 
ing this initial year of its work, have been delightfully sus- 
tained. The final concert of this new vocal Society on Satur- 
day night was an unalloyed pleasure. The small chorus, in 
which is grouped some of the most efficient professional 
talentin the city, the interest of the choral program, a 
little orchestral music excellently preformed, Mr. Frank 
Damrosch’s sympathetic conducting, Mr. Ben Davies’s help 
as a soloist, and an ultra-fashionable audience that was 
carefully attentive, all were matters making the evening’s 
pleasure particular. The choral program included frag- 
ments of religious and secular music, ranging in date from 
Orlando di Lasso (a most beautiful Magnificat), Preeto- 
rius, Michael Haydn and Purcell to Peter Cornelius and 
Brahms. The singing was exquisitely artistic and in such 
interpretation of the lovely harmonies of the earlier poly- 
phonic writers the Society is a benefactor to the public. 
It is a mistake to allow the dignity of the program 
to be marred by such ballads as Mr. Davies con- 
tributed, inimitable as the English tenor is in them; and 
Mr. Damrosch—or the committee in charge—seems to 
make small effort to select appropriate instrumental num- 
bers, which are amply abundant and would keep the pro- 
gram homogeneous. But to criticise catering to the less 
discriminate popular taste may be unamiable at this stage 
of the Musical Art Society’s enterprise. In expecting 
that excrescences on it will disappear if the Society’s ex- 
istence be sturdy as is now implied, the critic has only 
praise for a sort of concert not rivaled by any other choral 


one occurring in the season, except the same Society’s first 
evening, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


--».The question of the constitutionality of the Dispen- 
sary law of South Carolina has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court, and in the negative. The court is made up 
of two conservatives and one Populist. One of the con- 
servatives goes out of office in July, and his place will be 
taken by a Populist ; and there has been some fear that the 
matter would then be brought up again, as the Populists 
would have a majority of the court. On the other hand, 
Governor Tillman is reported as saying that he does not 
intend to fight the decision of the court, and that every 
dispensary in the State will be closed. There is considera- 
ble uncertainty as to the status since the decision, and 
they are waiting for the Supreme Court to determine 
whether everybody or nobody has a right to trade in 
liquor. 


-..The great coal strike commenced April 2ist. The 
President of the Union estimated that 132,000 men left 
work on that day, and some anticipate a total strike of 
fully 200,000 miners. The strike covers iarge portions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and [llinois, 
and smaller sections of Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri; Alabama, Colorado and Indian Territory, The 
coke workers have also given assurance that they will join 
init. According toSecretary McBride, of the United Mine 
Workers, the first object is to remove surplus stock so that 
it will be possible for operators to maintain prices. The 
second and principal purpose is to endeavor to arrange con- 
ferences with employers to arrive at some basis for future 
operations. 


.---In place of Fast Day, which has been abolished as a 
State holiday, the Governor of Massachusetts appointed 
April 19th as ‘“ Patriots’ Day,’’ and it was celebrated 
throughout the State. Special interest was drawn, in the 
vicinity of Boston, to a celebration in Concord and Lex- 
ington, where the well-known ride of Paul Revere was 
repeated, and the battle of the minute men and the British 
troops was re-enacted on the historic ground at Lexington. 
During the day there were special addresses by the Gov- 
ernor and others, and salutes were fired. 


....The Coxey Army is approaching Washington. Pass- 
ing through Maryland they went down the canal on two 
barges billed as freight, twenty-six tons in all, fifty-two 
cents per ton. The barges were ordinary coal carriers that 
had been swept out and filled with hay. As they ap- 
proach Washington it is reported that they are to be 
joined by a number of roughs from other cities, and the 
authorities are making arrangements so that there shall 
be no trouble. 


....Governor Carr, of North Carolina, has appointed ex- 
Governor Thomas H. Jarvis to succeed the late Senator 
Vance. Mr. Jarvis was Speaker of the North Carolina 
House in 1872, Lieutenant Governor in 1876, Governor in 
1879-’80, and was appointed Minister to Brazil in 1884. It 
is said that he is in favor of low tariff, free coinage of sil- 
ver and an income tax. 


....-There came very near being a riot on Boston Com- 
mon on the 22d. A New England delegation of the Indus- 
trial Army were set upon by a mob, and escaped with dif- 
ficulty. Their banner was torn to fragments, and several 
of them were pretty severely handled. The leader, Morri- 
son I, Swift, was brutally treated, even while speaking. 


...-In view of the great increase of the number of acci- 
dents to newsboys in New York City since the introduc- 
tion of the cable cars, the car lines have decided to forbid 
them on the cars. The matter has been under discussion 
for some time. The agreement includes most of the prom- 
inent roads. 


....-Governor Flower, of this State, has appointed Wil- 
liam L. Learned, of Albany, Dr. Austin Flint, of New 
York, and Israel T. Deyo, of Binghamton, commissioners 
to investigate the charges against the management of the 
Elmira Reformatory. 


.... The old law deducting from the pay of Congressmen 
for the time when absent from attendance has been revised 
and printed at the top of the new pay certificate. It has 
been stated that it will be enforced for the month of April. 


FOREIGN. 


....Great interest has been aroused in Europe by the 
marriage at Coburg of the Princess Victoria of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha to the Grand Duke Ernest of Hesse. The cer- 
emony took place on the 19th in the presence of a large 
number of representatives from the royal families of Eu- 
rope, among them Queen Victoria, tho Czarowitz, Empress 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, Emperor William, and a large 
number of others. The interest was increased on the next 
day by the announcement of the engagement of the Czaro- 
witz to the Princess Alice of Hesse, youngest sister of Grand 
Duke Ernest and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. This 
is looked upon as of great political significance and as fur- 
nishing an additional pledge of peace. There have been 
various efforts to persuade the Czarowitz to form another 
alliance ; but this final arrangement pleases England and 
Germany because of its cementing more closely family ties 
between the different Governments. There was consider- 
able excitement, and the French looked upon it asa blow 
at France and a diplomatic victory for Germany. 


.... There has been a very severe earthquake in Greece, 
shaking Athens, Thebes and other cities. Thebes was 
almost destroyed, a large number of lives were lost and 
houses ruined; Appeals have been issued for help. In 
Athens the damage to property has been very heavy, altho 
there has been little loss of life. The Byzantine church at 
Daphne has been disfigured beyond hope of restoration. A 
large number of lives were lost in outlying districts, 
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--+.The rebellion in Brazil has completely collapsed, and 
President Peixoto has issued an official notice to the diplo- 
matic corps that peace has been restored. Admiral Mello 
after withdrawing from Uruguay went to Buenos Ayres 
and surrendered his fleet of five warships. The Argentine 
Government received him and his followers and guaranteed 
him protection. He charges the failure of the whole affair 
on two of the generals who would not co-operate with the 
other authorities. The “‘Aquidaban”. was sunk after a 
sharp fight, but may be raised, as she is in shallow water. 
The Brazil Minister guarantees life and liberty to all the 
rebel soldiers in Uruguay who wish to return to Brazil. 
This has been accepted by a large number of men. 


--+-The Hawaiian Government having issued a procla- 
mation requiring all citizens of Hawaii to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Provisional Government, Mr. Willis 
has asked Secretary Gresham how this affects American 
citizens who take the oath. Secretary Gresham. has re- 
plied that 

“An American citizen who voluntarily takes an oath to sup- 
port and bear true allegiance to a foreign power, contemplating 
participation in its affairs, probably abandons his right to claim 
protection from the United States.” 


....-The French Government has issued a decree orbid- 
ding French diplomats, consuls and consular agents to 
marry without the consent of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, which must be obtained one month before the first 
publication of the bans. It is reported that the decree was 
occasioned by the late marriage of Mr. Patenotre, French 
Ambassador to Washington. 


...-There has been considerable trouble in Samoa, and 
reports have spread that Great Britain and Germany wish 
to proclaim a protectorate. That, however, has been de- 
nied, and there is no probability of any change in the situ- 
ation there. 


--.-The United States warship, “San Francisco,’ has 
arrived at Bluefields, and on her arrival the British man- 
of-war left. All was reported as quiet there, and no 
further trouble is expected. 


....Sir Charles Russell, the well-known English bar- 
rister, has been raised to the peerage and made a Lord 
Justice of Appeal, the highest appellate tribunal in the 
kingdom. 

....Reports have come from Turkey of disastrous floods 
in Eastern Turkey, in the city of Van and vicinity. Also 
attacks by the Kurds on Armenian immigrants into Rus- 
sia, 


...-An International Exposition for the display of all 
kinds of food, army and navy supplies, protection of life, 
security of transport, etc., has been opened at Vienna, 


.. .A proposition has been approved in Buda Pesth for 
an exposition in 1896 to celebrate the millennial anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Hungarian monarchy. 


..--Tha Lower House of the Hungarian Diet has voted 
to accept the Civil Marriage bill without further discus- 
sion. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THe Democratic Party has no more right to tax the few for 
the benefit of the many than to tax the many for the benefit of 
the few.—Senator SMITH. 


....The world contains no markets in which the United States 
can compete, on a gold basis, without the complete and perma- 
nent sacrifice of its laborers, Europe can always squeeze her 
laborers to a lower stage of misery than can be risked with 
American laborers. American laborers know all that better than 
any one else does, and it is not from them that this bill, or any 
Free Trade measure, would receive support.—Senator CAME- 
RON. 

....Why those persons who attach so much to the Lambeth 
propositions should pass by our Church in this connection is 
very strange. If the Historic Episcopate is so important, we 
have it. Our Declaration of Principles, our Articles of Religion, 
our Revised Prayer Book, the orderly descent of our Bishops 
from Canterbury, no non-juring imitation like that brought to 
this country by Dr. Seabury, but the genuine, simon- pure article, 
all combine to give the Reformed Episcopal Church claims to 
consideration, and fit it to serve as a mighty unifying influence 
in bringing about that coalition so ardently desired by many at 
the present day.—Episcopal Recorder. 

....18 Professor Swing entirely correct in his statement that 
“the periodic revivals and camp meetings are passing away be- 
cause of the influence of a rational and uniform spiritual 
piety?” Revivals of a certain class accompanied by physical 
manifestations, and other extravagances, supposed to be due to 
extraordinary spiritual influence, have, indeed, for the most part 
passed away. Camp meetings may be less in vogue than they 
once were. But “revivals” in the better meaning of the word 
were never so common as at present, if reports made to papers 
like our own are to be trusted. That the kind of religion advo- 
cated at Central Music Hall, Chicago, is growing to be character- 
istic of the age, may be the dream of the preac her there, and of 
those who accept his teachings; but itis a dream, all the same.— 
The Standard. 

....The mobs of tramps, bummers, beggars and deluded men 
now converging upon Washington, seizing trains, and living, 
like invading armies, upon the fears of the country through 
which they pass, are disgracing the reputation of the American 
people for good order, industry and common sense. The respon- 
sibility for them rests very largely, we are ashamed to say, upon 
the Democrats in Congress and the titular Democratic Adminis- 
tration. There are fools and cranks and knaves of the avowedly 
Populist Party who have encouraged these performances. But 
the responsibility for these present disgusting debaucheries of 
vagrancy rests not with the licorice-tongued semi-Socialists and 
the wheel-brained Populists, but with the Democratic President 
and the Democratic Congress. The Populist Party has either died 
or been merged into the Democracy. For months the supposed 
representatives of the Democracy have been inculcating the duty 
of fining the rich for the benefit of the poor, and making it law- 
ful for one class to prey upon another. The tramps and bum- 
mers have heard the lesson eagerly, and they are striving to ap- 
ply it. No wonder that they are rushing on to Washington for 
the purpose of assisting a Government seemingly anarchistical 
in all its branches.—New York Sun. 
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NOTICES. 


{All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

6" All busi communi from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢@” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

{@"We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the icati of our corresp 

t2” Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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PLANS FOR CHURCH UNITY. 


It is to the everlasting honor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church that it was first in the field with a defi- 
nitely formulated plan for Church Unity. It would re- 
quire some interpretation before union could be accom- 
plished on its basis; but it was a brave attempt.- It 
invited union with any other Churches that would 
accept its simple platform of the Bible, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ministered with unfailing use of our Lord’s 
words of institution, and the Historic Episcopate 
adapted to local needs. This looked very promising ; but 
the interpretation of the Historic Episcopate has thus far 
stood in the way of union. It seems to be understood 
that by this term the Episcopal bishops mean that other 
denominations must accept ordination through their 
bishops, or bishops of equally valid succession ; and that 
seems to Presbyterians and others to put a slight on their 
orders. 

The second proposition for Church Unity was offered 
by the Disciples, at the session of their General Christian 
Missionary Convention, at Allegheny City in 1891. Their 
proposition was extremely simple, and it would seem 
that so far as it goes, no one could object to it. It is in 
these words : 

“*1, The original creed of Christ’s Church. 

“2. The ordinances of his appointment. 

“*3. The life which has the sinless Son of Man as its per- 
fect exemplification.”’ 

But, as in thé case of the Chicago-Lambeth platform, 
these words must be interpreted, and here, unfortunate- 
ly, the interpretation is put forth with the platform. 
They say that the original creed is ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God”; that the ordinances are bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, the former being ‘ immer- 
sion in water of penitent believers in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” and that 
if all others will adopt this, which they all allow to be 
real baptism, then they will agree to union. That is, 
the Episcopalians require that, for union, others must 
accept their style of bishops, and the Disciples require 
that others must accept their style of baptism, and give 
up their present practice. 

Tnat is, the Disciples definitely and the Episcopalians 
virtually say to other bodies: ‘‘As a condition of union 
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you must adopt something which you do not regard as 
essential, but which we do so regard.” The condition is 
**'You must.” Is there no other platform of union than 
compulsory conformity? Can there be no union on a 
platform of liberty? Such a platform we publish on 
another page, It is that adopted by the Congregational- 
ists, who occupy the seaboard from Jersey City to Wash- 
ington, in their meeting last week, and which they pre- 
sent for consideration by other Congregationalist organi- 
zations. They take up definitely the Chicago-Lambeth 
platform, and declare that they can accept it, if the term 
‘* Historic Episcopate” can be so interpreted as to allow 
the different views of the New Testament Episcopate 
held even in the Anglican and the American Episcopal 
Church, that is, either a local or a diocesan Episcopate. 
They even go so far as to say that they might extend 
their system of missionary superintendents so as to cover 
all their territory and ordain them for their diocesan 
duties ; and that they would be willing, when desired, to 
invite the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
join with their own local bishops in such ordination. It 
does not seem that they could do more than this, 

They then proceed to lay down a general platform for 
union with any other bodies, and that platform differs 
from others in this vital point that itsays tono one ‘‘ You 
must”; but invites union with the softer word, ‘‘ You 
may,” proposing that, with the general evangelical faith, 
each body retain whatever peculiar views or. practices 
its conscience requires. Their platform is in these 
words: 

“1, The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of Christian faith, 

“2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Savior and 
Teacher of the world. 

‘**3. The Church of Christ, ordained by him to preach his 
Gospel to the world. 

“4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in the administration of the Church.”’ 

This differs from the two other platforms in two im- 
portant points. It allows free difference on controverted 
points, instead of required submission ; and it substitutes 
the Church for the sacraments. This latter is an impor- 
tant difference. The Church, general or local, is the body of 
believers, the ecclesia. It differs in its organization and 
forms; it may have forms or it may have none. The 
New Jersey Congregationalists offer their hands just 
as warmly to a Quaker church, or to a Salvation 
Army church, which has no baptism and no Lord’s 
Supper, as to the Episcopalians or the Disciples, which 
have both. Sacraments do not make a Church of Christ, 
and are notabsolutely essential to it; altho, as we believe, 
sacraments ought to be observed. But even on this sub- 
ject there is liberty ; and a church which conscientiously 
omits sacraments but shows the life of Christ to the 
world, is at least as true a church as was the church in 
Corinth when its sacraments had become a drunken rout, 

This new platform will be brought before other Con- 
gregational State Conferences, and probably before the 
National Council. It must take its chance with other 
attempts of the same sort, out of all of which some final 
good is sure tocome. The Presbyterian bodies in com- 
mittee have just agreed on a scheme of confederation. 
That is a most important step in the same direction. 


_ 


SEASONS OF REVIVAL. 


WE are accustomed to speak of successful evangelistic 
services as ** seasons of grace.” The Gospel comes with 
power to the hearts of men, and they yield to it and are 





saved. It is the grace of God by which they are saved, - 


and the periods when this grace seems specially active 
we naturally call ‘‘seasons of grace.” But this term 
must be understood as expressive only of human limita- 
tions, not of divine. There are no ‘‘seasons of grace” 
with God, just as there is no day or night, no summer or 
winter with him. There is no period when the fountain 
of his mercy is closed, when men may not seek his for- 
giveness for sin with assurance. We sometimes close 
churches during the hot season, and there are periods 
when royal dignitaries are not to be found in official 
courts ; but, fortunately for our feeble, way ward and im- 
perfect manhood, the doors of mercy are never closed, 
but our God bends a listening ear for belated souls, and his 
scepter of mercy is everextended. Even in the last hour 
of life unworthy rebels may turn to him, and be received 
as graciously as the thief undergoing crucifixion. 

Life is the only season of grace known to God. While 
there is life there is forgiveness to be had for the asking. 
When the evangelist has gone away, and his special work 
is ended, when his warm appeals and earnest entreaties 
are no longer heard, and the mourners’ bench is removed 
and the inquiry room closed—when this special summer 
is over, and the harvest ended, the unsaved do not 
need to wait for another revival, but may come without 
delay before the King and receive his gracious words of 
forgiveness. 

But such invitations of the Spirit are nevertheless to be 
prayed for and warmly welcomed, no matter when 
they come, nor under whose leadership. Where the 
evangelist goes, where the earnest pastor labors zealously, 
where ministers combine, as in this city, the hearts of 
men are touched and a “‘season of grace” begins. Example 
is contagious. When one yields, he influences another to 
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do the same thing. It is easier to follow than to lead. 
It is harder to resist the influences of the Spirit when the 
mourners’ bench and the inquiry room are crowded, when 
scores stand up and ask for prayers. There is an im- 
pulse to salvation where multitudes are affected and 
many are turning unto God. There is a wonderful 
power in unity of desire and purpose and feeling. No 
class of men or women can be in its presence and not 
be moved by it. They lose their indifference; they are 
disposed to hear the Gospel and to accept its offer of 
salvation. The way to grace is hedged only by the 
personal will. When that ceases to oppose, the plead- 
ings of the Spirit of God cannot be without effect. 
These revival efforts are especially notable for 
the numbers of hardened and depraved people who are 
reached and turnei to God. Ordinary influences fail to 
move them. Sermons and prayers and personal entrea- 
ties are without effect. They will not accept the offered 
salvation ; but when special services show the anxious 
hearts of Christian people, and crowded houses indicate 
the interest of the unconverted, the “‘ season of grace” is 
at hand, and they are gathered in at the general harvest. 
We rejoice in these manifestation of divine favor. They 
have been numerous in the past few months, and the 
harvest has been a glorious one. We want to see them 
multiplied and extended. We want to see the Christian 
forces of communities banded together against the king- 
dom of sin. We want to see individual churchesso moved 
by hatred for sin and love for the sinner, so zealous for 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness that they shall 
have continuous times of refreshing. The fountain of 
grace, unlike the Pool of Bethesda, needeth not that 
an angel should trouble its waters to make them effica- 
cious. They are always possessed of the miraculous 
power to heal. There is no season of limitation to the 
grace of God ; only to man’s willingness to accept it. 





THE MARCH OF THE TRAMPS TO WASHING- 
: TON. 


THE march of bodies of men, calling themselves the 
‘* Army of the Commonweal,” to Washington, has be- 
come a serious matter. When Coxey started this move- 
ment on a fool’s errand, most people supposed that it 
would soon die out and that few of the stragglers would 
reach their destination. But it is not so. Coxey him- 
self and his immediate followers are at this moment 
nearing the seat of the Government, and other bodies of 
men are on the march. One body has come from the 
Pacific Coast, another from Texas, and it looks as tho 
there would be a concentration of several thousand at 
Washington. 

These marching armies are evidently, for the most 
part, composed of tramps. This class of social scourges 
are more numerous in this country than many would 
suppose. They are supported partly by charity and 
partly by the exercise of their predatory instincts. The 
announcement of a descent on Washington, sure to claim 
the attention of the public as a novelty, would naturally 
attract these men, with very many other idle and semi- 
vicious characters, as well as those who have a love of 
adventure. They are shrewd enough to know that in 
these times of industrial distress they could secure 
enough sympathy from the public to supply them with 
provisions on the way. In not a few instances the au- 
thorities of the communities through which they have 
passed have been glad to provide them with sustenance 
on condition that they would move on as quickly as 
possible, 

While these bodies of men are not armed, they are 
nevertheless dangerous to the communities through 
which they pass. In many instances they have seized 
and pressed into their service railroad trains and thus 
secured free transportation. Wherever railroad com- 
panies could resist this mob force they have done so. At 
Omaha the sympathizing rabble seized a train and offer- 
ed it to Kelly and his followers, to transport them on 
their eastward journey. Kelly had sufficient grace to 
refuse it, saying that he would accept of no transporta- 
tion that was not freely offered by the railroads. In some 
cases railroad companies are being pressed to forward 
the Populistic army in order that communities may be 
rid of their dangerous presence. 

These are serious features of this senseless movement. 
It is given out that these men are going to Washington 
to hold there a mass meeting on the steps of the Capitol 
and to intrude themselves into the halls of Congress to 
make their demands for certain national legislation. 
They want, for one thing, the free coinage of silver ; 
they want, for another, large appropriations that shall 
be for the benefit of the ‘industrial army.” They are 
marching to Washington ostensibly as representatives of 
the industrial forces of the country. Really, for the 
most part, they are nothing of the kind. Many of them 
have been offered work on the way, but have refused it. 
They are going on a lark. The body of them probably 
know or cares very little about the economical problems 
which Senator Allen says they are coming to Washington 
to work out. They are a class of people who are satisfied 
if they have supper, whether there is any provision for 
breakfast or not. One meal at a time is as far as their provi- 
dence goes. It is very idle to suppose that these men in 
any way represent the average workingman, the man 
who believes in honest toil, who believes that it is the 
duty of every head of a family to make his income as 
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large as possible and to lay by a portion of it for future 
use. lt is idle to suppose that an army of tramps, 
however numerous, can or ought to have any influence 
whatever on legislation in Congress. They do not prop- 
erly belong to the bone and sinew of the country ; they 
do not add to its wealth; they do not assist in paying 
the taxes; they contribute little or nothing to the wel- 
fare of society. 

What willthey doin Washington? It is quitesettled 
that they will not be allowed to use the Capitol steps for 
a mass meeting or to obstruct the streets, or to interfere 
with the current business of the city. The police force 
will be on the alert to see that they do no damage and do 
not secure their daily provisions by threat or stealth. 
The problem will be to get them out of Washington, 
where there is no work for them. If the advance guard 
could be quickly disposed of it might turn the other bod- 
ies from their purpose and disperse them. Certainly 
they ought to receive no encouragement in Washington. 
Senator Hawley has fitly characterized the speech of 
Senator Allen, the Populist, as containing the seeds of 
anarchy. He shows how foolish is the idea that a mob 
of such men should be called “ the people,” and should 
be allowed to exercise any influence upon Congress. The 
House of Representatives better represents the sentiment 
of the various localities of the country than any mob 
however large. They know the purpose for which they 
were elected, the constitutional limitations upon legisla- 
tion, and the needs of the country ; and it is a piece of 
folly for such demagogs as Coxey and Kelly and their 
Falstaffian recruits to descend upon Washington with 
any idea of securing any attention-whatever from Con- 
gress. The only attention they need is that of the police. 
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OVERTHROW OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA DIS- 
PENSARY ACT. 


THE South Carolina State Dispensary Act has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that 
State. Such a decision was not unexpected. It was 
asserted, with a good deal of positiveness during the 
late outbreak, that it was forthcoming. 

The Court, which is composed of three judges, holds 
that the act is unconstitutional, on the ground that it 
creates a monopoly for the State of a business in which 
the citizens thereof are prohibited to engage. The sec- 
tion of the Constitution with which the law is affirmed 
to be in conflict declares that no person shall be de- 
spoiled or dispossessed of his property, immunity or 
privileges, or deprived of life, liberty or estate, except by 
the judgment of his peers or the law of the land. The 
Court regards the liquor traffic as a ‘‘lawful subject of 
commerce.” The State comes in and deprives the citi- 
zen of his right to engage in this commerce, reserving 
to itself the exclusive privilege to buy and sell. This is 
interpreted as an invasion of the rights of citizens, with- 
out warrant of law. The Court does not say that the 
State has no right to prohibit the liquor traffic altogeth- 
er, but that it can find ho valid statute to that effect. 
It does not regard the Dispensary itself as prohibitory 
of the sale of intoxicants ; on the contrary, this act per- 
mits and encourages such sales to an unlimited extent, 
by its own agents, depending upon the profits as a source 
of income for the Government, and to lessen the burden 
of taxation. It only forbids citizens to engage in the 
business and does not prohibit the business itself. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this method of deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic could not have had a more fa- 
vorable test. We have tried many other ways of 
restricting and prohibiting this nefarious business, and 
all except that of actual prohibition have been more or 
less unsatisfactory. The South Carolina act had many 
good features, and there is no want of testimony toshow 
that some excellent results have followed it, especially 
outside of the chief cities. It did away at once with 
open barrooms, where liquors were dispensed by the 
drink, limiting all sales to half a pint, and having some 
restrictive features which were specially valuable. It 
was not, however, an ideal act, because it contemplated 
profits for the State. We should like to see the principle of 
State control so applied that the liquors should be sold 
at cost, so as to deprive the business of all possible profit. 
Men engage in it, of course, for the money they make out 
of it. If.there were no money in it they would not care 
to pursue it. In South Carolina the profits were sufii- 
cient to make it an object to sell illegally. 

The decision, it is reported, gave great delight to the 
liquor sellers, and much relief to their supporters, With- 
in a few hours after the announcement, “‘ upward of two 
hundred ‘blind tigers’ in Charleston had miraculously re- 
covered their eyesight and were in full blast.” It is a tri- 
unph for the rumseller. It is a question, however, 

_\vhether these places may not be closed by law ; for the 
Court, we are told, holds that that portion of the law 
forbidding sales of liquor after June 30th, 1893, is con- 
stitutional and therefore operative. 

We have called attention to the fact that the secular 
press of South Carolina and most of the press dispatc hes 
are strongly tinctured with political prejudice, and have 
not given due credit either to Governor Tillman for his 
efforts to enforce the law or to the law itself for the 
good ithas accomplished. The Voice gives much testi- 
mony on this point from a source entitled to great 
weight. It has received replies to inquiries from eighty- 
three ministers in different portions of that State, repre- 
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senting different denominations and the fair inference, 
from what they say is that ‘‘a very large majority of 
the best moral sentiment of South Carolina regards the 
Dispensary as an improvement over the License system.” 
Fifty-seven of the eighty-three replies received by The 
Voice state that there has been a decrease of drunken- 
ness, of crime, and of those evils which usually attend 
the liquor traffic. A college president says that the feel- 
ing is so bitter against Governor Tillman that even the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount would 
be denouncedif they emanated from him, Other corre- 
spondents say that the majority of the best people of the 
State respect Governor Tillman for his efforts to enforce 
the law. 
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UNION OF THE LIBERAL RANKS. 


AT this time, when the Evangelical Churches are more 
and more drawing together and planning for consolida- 
tion or co-operation, it is quite natural that the religious 
organizations which deny faith in supernatural Christi- 
anity should also combine. We have received a circular 
which has been sent out signed by more than one bun- 
dred and seventy names of ministers and laymen, calling 
for a meeting of ‘‘a Congress of liberal religious soci- 
eties in America,” to be held in the spring of this year. 

This circular, which is entitled ‘“‘For a Closer Co- 
operation,” must be judged by its signatures, We have 
therefore made an analysis of the names of the min- 
isters attached to it. We find among them seventy 
Unitarian ministers, thirty Hebrew rabbis, twelve 
Universalist, twelve Independent, and two Congre 
gational ministers. The names of distinguished Uni- 
tarian ministers of the conservative wing are conspicu- 
ously absent. It is plain that the call represents chiefly 
the advanced Unitarians of the class who have been 
forward in urging the omission of any recognition of 
discipleship to our Lord from the constitution of the 
Unitarian Conference. These seventy Unitarian min- 
isters give its character to the call. With them are 
associated only a dozen Universalist ministers of the 
type of belief represented by Dr. Crowe, of Newark, 
N.J., the Rev. Howard MacQueary, and Dr. Rexford, of 
Boston. It is clear that very few Universalist ministers 
are in sympathy with the movement or desire the co- 
operation which it seeks. The thirty Hebrew rabbis, of 
course, represent the liberal element among the Jews ; 

and with them may be mentioned several ‘‘ lecturers” of 
Ethical Culture societies, whom we have classed as in- 
dependent ministers. “ 

It is not only natural that these societies, which rep- 
resent unfaith in supernatural religion and confine 
themselves solely to ethical teaching, and do not even 
put emphasis upon the doctrine of the existence of God, 
should come together under one banner ; it is also natu- 
ral that the Unitarians should seek to strengthen them- 
selves by such co-operation. They now discover that 
they have nearly lost the fellowship of the Universal- 
ists, who are turning for fraternal relations to the evan- 
gelical bodies by which they are surrounded, and which 
are now so far out of sympathy with the Unitarians 
that they are quite willing to be called evangelical. The 
Universalist Club of Rhode Island hascdlled on a Con- 
gregational clergyman to respond to the following toast : 

“Evangelical Christians: We do not resent the new 
classification which puts the Universalist Church in the 
family of Evangelical Churches. Our thinking may differ 
at some points, but our hearts desire to be loyal to the 
same Master of souls.”’ 

The radical Unitarians, who seem so nearly to have 
captured their own denomination but to have lost 
their allies, now seem to need to call in new allies 
—Hebrew, Ethical Culturist and independent bodies. 
It is well to have them brought together in convention ; 
and we would be glad to have them organized into one 
body, so that we can see them and know just what and 
where they are. They include many excellent men, some 
of them doing good work for humanity ; but they are so 
scattered and so few in number that they would be utter- 
ly lost and swallowed up by the overwhelming majority 
of those who hold to the Christian faith if they did not take 
pains tocrystallize their atoms into someshape known to 
ecclesiastical geometry. If among the fruits of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions should be an alliance of the liberal Uni- 
tarian, Hebrew and Independent societies into a telescop- 
ically visible nebula, it would be a result which would 
in part justify the call of the Parliament of Religions. 
If there could only be gathered into that nebula the 
even more erratic shooting stars, which in their individ- 
ualism refuse all obedience to the laws of gravity, it 
would be a relief to the vexed heavens. 
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....The latest extravagance in ritualism is a religious 
service to accompany the washing of an altar. This was 
introduced lately at Kennington, England, just after 
evensong on Maundy Thursday. After all but fifty of the 
worshipers had withdrawn, the clergymen appeared in alb, 
amice and stole, and the servers in albs; the altar orna- 
ments were removed, and a server extinguished the altar 
candles. Then an attendant priest repeated a.special 
Scripture service, with responses, about our Lord’s death, 
while the servers used a bunch of box, or hyssop, to wash 
the surface of the altar with wine and water. We have 
not yet heard of this new invention in the line of sub- 
stitutes for religion being introduced into American 
churches ; but it may come. 






(627) 
Editorial Uotes. 


THE Rev. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN tells our readers tbis 
week something about the Religious Thought of Child- 
hood; Agnes Repplier also speaks of Children in Litera- 
ture; Professor Long, of Crozer Seminary, discusses ‘‘ The 
Argument from Design”; R. H. Stoddard contributes, 
under the title of ‘‘ Epistles from Everywhere,” some in- 
teresting reminiscences ; Professor Ely suggests the Larger 
Aspects of Civil Service Reform; the Rev. S. E. Bishop 
tells our readers the last view of things in Hawaii; 
Maurice Thompson goes a-fishing; the Rev. John L. At- 
kinson shows the difficulty of securing religious equality 
in Japan ; Kate Foote reports the political doings in Wash- 
ington ; Sophia A. Walker provides notes on Jocal arts, and 
Prof. W. M. Maxwell, E. H. Farrington and E. P. Powell 
write on agricultural topics. There are poems by Richard 
Hovey, Sarah K. Bolton, Katharine Pyle, Helen Evertson 
Smith and Nannie F. MacLean, and stories by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, John A. Conwell and F. B. Stanford. 
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SENATOR MORRILL, of Vermont, who recently cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday, spoke last week for 
more than an hour with his customary ability, 


‘ originality and vigor, against the Wilson Tariff. There 


is not in Congress a clearer head than his, notwith- 

standing his weight of years. His long experience as a 
member of the National Legislature, his remarkable 

familiarity with the history of the tariff with which 

his own name is closely associated, and his facility in 

expressing himself in good, terse English, give to his 
speeches on economical subjects great interest and the 
weight of authority. He showed in his speech last week 
that the Wilson Tariff bill is more designed to give “‘ com- 
fort abroad than at home,” that itis sectional in its char- 
acter, espousing free trade ideas where the North and the 
East are concerned, and giving protection to the rice and 
sugar planters of the South. He called? the Democratic 
Party to account for its inconsistency in denouncing a 
tariff on raw materials as the “culminating atrocity” of 
Protection, and then altering the schedules so as to impose 
such taxes on coal, coke andiron ore. He said they con- 
sidered $10,000,000 of bounty to sugar-cane growers as too 
great a price to pay, but while providing for its abolition 
they voted to imposea tax of $41,000,000 for the same pur- 
pose. This “‘blind-eyed tariff bill’? would, hesaid, cause the 
flocks and the shepherds quickly to disappear, and it would 
make this country the dumping ground for the worth- 
less shoddy goods of Europe. He wisely called attention to 
the fact that those who insist that the consumer always 
pays the whole of the tariff on any article he uses, overlook 
the fact of competition in this country, which in every 
case largely and permanently reduces the cost of any arti- 
cle protected. He also paid his respects to the income tax, 
showing conclusively that while it ostensibly exempts all 
personal incomes under $4,000, it really assesses incomes 
of $1,000 or less, through its tax on corporations. The 
Senator was in excellent voice, and his speech is one of the 
best that has been made during the present discussion in 
the Senate. 


SENATOR SMITH, of New Jersey, is one of the newer men 
in the upper branch of Congress. When he was elected 
the country knew little or nothing of him, and assumed 
that, like Senator Murphy, of this State, he was a nobody 
with a very common name. But he has shown himself to 
be not inferior in statesmanlike qualities to any of the 
new Senators. He delivered an address on the Silver Re- 
peal bill which was remarkable for its freshness, original- 
ity, soundness and vigor of thought. Last week he fol- 
lowed up the attack upon the proposed income tax opened 
by Senator Hilljwof New York; and in our judgment he 
has eclipsed all who have yet spoken in the strength of his 
argument against that Populistic feature of the Wilson 
bill. He argued, on the basis of an analysis of the sources 
of income from customs and internal revenue, that it was 
unnecessary. He denounced it as a tax for a surplus, and 
therefore “‘a menace to safe, conservative and economical 
government.” This is a point that must have struck his 
Democratic colleagues with a great deal of force, for it is 
good Democratic doctrine. For years that party has been 
denouncing the Republican policy because it brought so 
large asurplus. Now, if Senator Smith’s calculations are 
well founded they propose to create a surplus. Heargued 
that the income tax is also unjust, because it is limited to 
a class of persons and, practically, to a section. Paying 
his respects to the Populists, he declared that the same 
facilities are afforded to those who do not accumulate 
wealth as to millionaires, and that because one has money 
which he has gathered by thrift and ability, that is no 
reason why he should be compelled to pay another’s debt ; 
this was the principle of highway robbery applied by law. 
He showed by an analysis of the vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that this feature was fastened on the tariff by 
the West and South, which gave 177 votes for it, while the 
Middle and New England States gave only 5. He also 
insisted that it is unpopular, un-Democratic, un-American, 
unwise and unworthy of an intelligent Government ; 
that it is cnly the beginning of the Socialist program, and 
that if it is adopted it will practically eliminate the party 
of Jefferson frpm the conduct of public affairs. He closed 
with the following sentences : 

“We cannot enact a Democratic measure until we return to 
Democratic principles. Elimiaate the socialistic income tax, 
reform the schedules to conform with the doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue, grant to our industries sufficient protection to guaran- 
tee their maintenance on the basis of American wages, and be- 
fore this month shall have ended tariff reform will cease to be 
the will-o’-the-wisp it is to-day, and will be enacted by the united 
votes of forty-four Democratic Senators, into the law of the 
land.” 
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His Democratic colleagues will find much difficulty in de- 
fending the income tax opposition against the formidable 
attacks of Senators Hill and Smith. The defense by Sen- 
ator Voorhees was unwise and ineffective, and probably 
did as much harm as good. 


ALREADY the campaign for woman’s suffrage is hotly 
opened in the State of New York, in anticipation of the 
meeting of the Constitutional Convention. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has been for more than thirty years the consist- 
ent advocate of this reform, and anticipates its ultimate 
success, We do not, however, think that this right is likely 
to beconferred this year or next,and perbaps notin the next 
ten years upon the women of this State. Reformsdo not move 
sorapidly as that. It is truethat several Western States are 
now trying woman suffrage with apparently good results. 
The smallest of them, Wyoming, which has tried it the 
longest, has lately uttered its voice in a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by both houses of its Legislature. It declares: 

“ That the possession and exercise of suffrage by the women in 

Wyoming for the past quarter of a century has wrought no harm 
and has done great good in many ways; that it has largely aided 
in banishing crime, pauperism and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation ; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good government, and aremark- 
able degree of civilization and public order; and we point with 
pride to the facts that after nearly twenty-five years of woman 
suffrage not one county in Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that committed by 
strangers in the State, almost unknown.”, 
But no attempt to introduce general woman suffrage has 
yet succeeded in any of the old States, altho lately the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature passed a 
bill to this effect, which was defeated by a narrow margin 
in the Senate. We slower Eastern people will likely 
come to it gradually, by laws which grant it first 
in school matters, then in municipal matters, until we are 
educated out of ourapprehensions. We are not at all anx- 
ious to have the reform come by an amendment of the 
Constitution, but prefer it by legislation. The Constitu- 
tion should not at all limit suffrage to males; and just as 
soon as the majority of women are educated to desire the 
suffrage, the Legislature will undoutedly give it. Mean- 
while it is a matter fer quiet growth of public sentiment, 
and not for heated and unwise division. 


AMONG the newspaper comments on the course of Gov- 
ernor Tillman, of South Carolina, in the recent Dispensary 
troubles, we have seen none more severe than those of 
Harper’s Weekly. With what that paper has to say con- 
cerning his Populistic notions, few will care to take issue. 
But, as most observers understand the situation in that 
State, they will not think the following either just to him 
or to the people who believe in the Dispensary law: 

“The troubles that broke out in South Carolina, disgracing the 
State and the country, culminating in bloodshed, the overthrow 
of the civil power, and the establishment of martial law, are to be 
charged immediately to Governor Tillman. - Governor 
Tillman means to include in the class which he dislikes the 
wealth and intelligence of the State. He means the men whose 
family roots run far back into the State history, who are proud 
of their past, whose interests lie in good Government. . « 
Fresh from the field of his war against the best public sentiment 
of South Carolina, while the country is still listening to the echo 
of his incendiary speeches, while his constables and their ene- 
mies are still untried for the murders that are the direct conse- 
quences of the ascendency of him and his party, he invites,” etc. 
The editorial views of Frank Leslie’s Weekly show a juster 
appreciation of Governor Tillman and of his positioi in 
the late liquor troubles. It begins by describing the con- 
dition of South Carolina before the War, when the planters 
and men of wealth in the cities exercised absolute author- 
ity. After the period of Negro rule this element came to 
the front again, and then the Tillman movement over- 
threw it. After his régime wasestablished, 

“Laws were enacted to compel the wealth and enterprise of 
the State to sustain something like a fair proportion of the cost 
of government. Most of these laws were just in principle and 
purpose ; but in some cases they were purely retaliatory, being in- 
stigated by hatrei and revenge. The State Dispensary law was 
in a sense inspired by this feeling, tho its main support came 
from an honest moral sentiment. Governor Tillman himself 
was from the first imperious and audacious, feeling apparently 
that he was an instrument chosen of God for humbling and 
breaking down the odious governing class. By that class he was 
from the beginning hated with an almost murderous hatred. He 
has been pursued by it and its organs with pitiless malignity. 
Personally honest, his integrity has been assailed at every turn: 
nota single act of his administration, which, with all its serious 
errors, has been loyal to its pledges, has escaped criticism and 
abuse. Andso the conflict has waged, growing constantly in 
violence and bitterness. The recent outbreak was the logical 
and inevitable outcome of this acute antagonism. If it had not 
come with the Dispensary law as a pretext it would have come. 
sooner or later, in some other form no less dangerous.” 


WE have an illustration in Georgia and Alabama eccle- 
siastical affairs of the influence of a bad precedent. It will 
be rémembered how some years ago the white churches 
that came over from the Congregational Methodists to the 
Congregational body refused to consolidate with the pre- 
viously existing Georgia Association, consisting of colored 
churches and both white and colored ministers, and organ- 
ized their own district conferences and State Conference. 
It will be remembered that, finally, what was called the 
Congregational Convention of Georgia was organized, repre- 
senting not the churches, but delegates from the white and 
colored conferences and association, the total membership 
being only some twenty-five, and meeting as a sort of com- 
mittee to attend to statistics, elect delegates to the Na- 
tional Council, and read papers. Other Congregational 
Methodist churches in Alabama having also become Con- 
gregational, and having their district conferences and 
State Conference, sought union with the older Alabama 
Association of Colored Churches on a basis similar to the 
Georgia Convention. But the Alabama Association de- 
clined to treat on that basis, preferring the usual method 
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of representation by churches instead of representation by 
delegates. They wished the method prevailing in the 
North of a large State body generally representative, and 
which would do away with the necessity of two large State 
bodies, one white and the other black. But we find that 
they have felt themselves obliged to yield. The white 
churches organized the Convention, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the colored churches to reconsider their action 
and send delegates. The result is that the Association has 
just taken action regretting that union on the basis of 
churches was not accepted, and voting: 


“This Association still thinks that the best basis for repre- 
sentation in State bodies, and the one generally adopted, is by 
pastors and delegates from the churches and not by delegates 
chosen by minor bodies. 

“ But, since the churches of the Committee are unwilling to 
join the Association, and unwilling, also, to form a new body on 
the basis of representation mentioned above, we recommend to 
our churches that they, through the action of this Association, 
unite with the Convention on the terms suggested in your over- 
ture, namely, ‘one delegate for every five churches or major 
fraction thereof, and one delegate for every three hundred mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof,’ provided that no church or 
body of churches represented in the Convention refuse or dis- 
criminate against any believer or Church, on account of race.” 
This proviso means that no church is to refuse to receive 
a member and no district conference to refuse a church 
on account of color. This is a good statement of prin- 
ciple, and yet the reason of the Convention is simply 
to avoid receiving colored churches into membership with 
white; and it will take a good while to educate the churches 
up to the principle asserted, as these white churches are 
mostly in country districts and represent the more back- 
ward and uneducated population, which is slow to give up 
old prejudices. Nevertheless we think there is a progress 
upward among these white Congregational churches of 
Georgia, altho it has never yet been possible for them at 
their Convention meetings to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
together. 


From New York correspondence of The Watchman we 
learn that a committee, composed of Drs. R. S. MacArthur 
and W. C. Bitting, of this city, Dr. W. W. Boyd, of Newark 
and Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, and others, has been 
formed for the purpose of carrying on mission work 
among the Armenians of Turkey. These honored ministers 
would doubtless repudiate any purpose of supporting 
work that will draw at all from churches already estab- 
lished by the American Board. Yet the fact is that the work 
of these natives whom they are employing is chiefly if not 
entirely carried on among Evangelical Armenians. One 
of these men was established in Constantinople seven years 
ago by the Baptist PublicationSociety. His mission was an 
absolute failure, and the Publication Society gave it up. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union having looked into 
the matter carefully decliped to assume the charge of it. 
Mr. Kaprielian afterward came to this country, and favor- 
able notice of his work was given in some of the Baptist 
papers. He wanted to return to Constantinople where his 
family was. He was willing to go out and work in 
harmony with the Evangelical ministers whom he 
had declared to be not regularly ordained, and to 
avoid any proclamation of his views as toimmersion. But 
this was found impracticable. The Armenian brethren 
felt that they could not work in harmony with Mr. 
Kaprielian under the circumstances. He had made such 
strong attacks upon them that they did not believe that 
the arrangement proposed could be carried out. An effort 
was then made to secure work for him among the Ar- 
menians in this city. Now it appears that the Baptist 
brethren have formed a committee to send him out to 
Turkey and support three other men—all atstations where 
the American Board is represented. This is very much tobe 
regretted, as itcan hardly fail tointroduce an element of dis- 
cord and division among the converts. The matter is one of 
such delicacy that the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
which is the agent of the foreign mission work of the 
Northern Baptists, would have nothing to do with the 
mission. It recognized that comity which should exist 
between sister denominations. But what the Union has 
refused to do a committee of ministers have undertaken ; 
and we must say that their movement seems to us to be 
lacking in fraternal consideration. 


Mr. HALE, rector of the Episcopal parish organized this 
year in Middleboro, Mass., after setting the town 
aflame with his contemptuous criticism in The Forum 
of all the churches, returns to the subject in a long letter 
to a local paper and, so far from apologizing, reasserts the 
truth of all he said. All the other ministers in Middle- 
boro and North Middleboro, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Unitarian and Christian, ten of them in all, 
seven of whom are pastors of churches, finding that The 
Forum will not print a reply, have sent to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the following ‘‘ Address by the Clergymen of Middle- 
boro.” 


WHEREAS, the Rev. W. B. Hale, Rector of the Chapel of our 
Savior in Middleboro, has seen fit over his own signature to 
issue “a general affirmation ” of his attack made in The Forum 
of March upon the spiritual condition of Middleboro, we desire 
to make the following statement : 

1. That while we sympathize heartily with the cause that the 
Rev. W. B. Hale has at heart, the cause of Church Unity, we 
deeply regret that his sympathies should lead him to misrepre- 
sent the religious condition of our town and to mislead the public 
into believing that Middleboro is characterized by “ a division of 
its religious life” that is hurtful to the progress of the kingdom 
of God. 

Middleboro is singularly free. from“ denominational divisions, 
misunderstandings and bitterness.” Its * half a dozen sects ” do 
not stand in one another’s way, trespass on one another’s terri- 
tory, ner divide the people in such a way that their support is a 
precarious one. Each has its own work to doand does it with 
the best of feeling toward the others. To “rejoice in the privi- 
lege and honor of leading a righteous warfare against that or- 
ganized division which wars upon our prosperity, our religious 
progress, the happiness of our social life and the unity of our 
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homes” is to rejoice ina perverted vision that is painful to those 
who believe in the unity of the kingdom of God. 

2. That while we believe as heartily as the Rev. W. B. Hale 
that “the duty of the Church to these times is precisely what it 
has been to all times, and that is to win men to the obedience 
and love of Christ, and then to bring them up to the perfection 
of Christian manhood,” we as cordially differ from him as to the 
methods of accomplishing this. We are ready to use any meth- 
od that will draw the people out of their selfishness and sin, and 
lead them to the Christ who loved them and gave himself for 
them. Mr. Hale misunderstands the spirit and purpose of the 
social life in our churches. A little larger knowledge of the good 
resulting therefrom would have saved him from serious error. 

We have no sympathy with the idea that church worship is 
another name for Christian goodness, nor with the idea that the 
Christ has everything to do with the spiritual life of men and 
nothing to do with their social life. We believe that ‘ godliness 
is profitable for all things, having promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come.” 

3. That we believe that nothing has happened in a long series 
of years to so alienate the churches of Middleboro from the idea 
of ChurchUnity as proposed by the Chicago-Lambeth platform as 
the organization of an Episcopal parish in Middleboro in March, 
1894. The Episcopal chapei has introduced into the town a di- 
visive spirit unknown to its previous religious history. We desire 
these facts to go out over our own signatures, that the cause of 
Church Unity may not be retarded by the Rev. W.-B. Hale’s 
unwise and unjust attack upon the religious condition of Mid- 
dleboro. % 


HERE is richness. A letter to The Pioneer, the leading 
English paper in India, is written from Chicago by Merwin- 
Marie Snell, on the Parliament of Religions, and the story 
he tells is one that we had not learned from any other 
source. He tells the most astonishing stories of the popu- 
larity in this country as a religious teacher of Swami Vive- 
kananda, the representative of Hinduism at the Congress, 
“the most popular and influential man in the Parlia- 
ment,” who * has been lecturing before large audiences in 
the principal cities of the United States, and has received 
an ovation wherever he went,’’ preaching in Christian pul- 
pits‘and satisfying the ‘‘ hunger for spiritual truths” of 
those whom Christianity does not feed. The Parliament, 
he thinks, *‘ marks an epoch in the history of religions.” 
He says: 

“One of its chief advantages has been in the great lesson which 
it has taught the Christian world, and especially the people of 
the United States, namely, that there are other religions, more 
venerable than Christianity, which surpass it in philosophical 
depth, in spiritual intensity, in independent vigor of thought, 
and in breadth and sincerity of human sympathy, while not 
yielding to it a single hair’sbreadth in ethical beauty and effi- 
ciency.” 

This is amazing for its palpable falsity and absurdity. We 
believe that the writer, who has a very alert mind, after 
trial of Evangelical Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
has of late counted himself among the disciples of Hindu 
philosophy. It pleases us that even among the Hinduized 
Monists, Occultists and Theosophists, with whom he now 
finds himself associated, he discovers that ‘‘ America is 
starving for spiritual nourishment ’’; and we are glad that 
if he has failed to find it in the lessons of faith and love 
taught by Jesus, he has been fed by SwAmi Vivekananda. 


THE Roman Catholic Church has the same discussion 
and the same difference on the subject of inspiration as is 
found in the Protestant bodies. An excellent illustra ion 
of the contradictory views.there held is found in The 
American Catholic Quarterly Review for April. Froma 
paper on “‘ The Antiquity of Man according to the Bible,” 
by Father Zahm, one of a series of articles which are now 
receiving great praise in the Catholic papers, we take the 
following, quoted by him with approval from the German 
theologian Reusch : 

“The chronological statements of the Old Testament certainly 
do not belong to the things which God has revealed, but to those 
which biblical historians have recorded on the authority of tra- 
dition or of older records.” 

We now turn, in the same number, to the translation of 
the Pope’s late encyclical on the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and we find the antidote to this heresy: 

‘** For all the books which the Church receives as sacred and 
canonical are written wholly and entirely with all their parts at 
the dictation of the Holy Ghost; and so far is it from being pos- 
sible that any error can coexist with inspiration that inspiration 
not only is essentially incompatible with error, but excludes and 
rejects it as absolutely and necessarily as it is impossible that 
God himself, the supreme Truth, can utter that which is not 
true.” 

As we understand it, this encyclical of the Pope is author- 
itative for Catholics ; and yet it does not come under the 
definition of infallibility. 


WE have mentioned the abusive manner in which the 
Superintendent of Public Schools for Florida, the Hon. W. 
N. Sheats, has attacked The Baptist Home Mission 
Monthly for its report on the treatment of the Negroes 
in the South; and our readers will remember that he de- 
clared that if such were the sentiments of Northern 
Baptists he was ashamed that he was himself a Baptist, 
and that he wished none of their money or their education 
in the South. We have just received a letter from an in- 
telligent clergyman in the South, who, speaking of a visit 
which he made to Palatka last summer, says: 

While there I found out that the Hon. W. N. Sheats, Superin- 
tendent of Education for the State of Florida, was holding 
teachers’ institutes there. Of course I went to hear hith. 
Throughout his address to these colored teachers he repeatedly , 
habitually and in the most matter of fact way used the word 
nigger in reference to the Negroes, referring to his audience 
again and again as * you niggers’ and “ you darkies.” Henever 
once used the word Negro, or the phrase ** ladies and gentlemen,” 
but substituted “ you people” and other equivalent phrases. He 
repeatedly said the young race of “ niggers” were far worse in 
every respect than the “ nigger boys” with whom he played 
marbles, etc., and bewailed the death of the ante-bellum class of 
. niggers.” 
He further distinctly said that the only reason for the edu- 
cation of the Negroes was that ignorance was a menace and 
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# danger to the State, and that he hoped the result of such 
an education as he was insisting upon would develop a 
hitherto unknown manhood and womanhood in the “ nig- 
gers.” Another correspondent says that Mr. Sheats, in an 

address beforethe colored teachers in Orlando, expressed a 

desire to have a law passed forbidding white teachers in 

colored schools or the establishment of mission schools for 
the Negroes. Nocomment is needed. 


WHEN so many women, younger or older, whose lives are 
worn out in the care of other people’s children, have to 
bear the reproach of secretly administering dangerous 
drugs to quiet their troublesome charges, it is a pleasure 
to be able to report the case of a nurse in Harlem who was 
ingenious enough to devise a new way of keeping all com- 
fortable in her department. This nurse of original mind 
was nightly seen by her fellow-servants to hold the baby 
over the gas jet, turn on the gas, and quickly asphyxiate 
her young and happy client. The fellow-servant, unwill- 
ing that so much merit should be unknown to the mistress 
of them both, who was also the mother of the child, re- 
ported the matter where she thought a report would do the 
most good. And the mother, acting on the hint of the 
fellow-servant, concealed herself, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her baby put sweetly to sleep over 
the gas-burner. We are sorry to say that this discovery did 
not give the mother of the child a proper appreciation of 
the nurse’s intelligence. She discharged the nurse with 
accompaniment of some ungrateful observations. But, 
not being set for the defense of other babies than her own, 
the mother did not, so far as we could learn, doanything to 
prevent the extension by the same nurse of this system of 
putting babies to sleep. Any other lady can see that it 
would have been disagreeable to report the matter and to 
appear ina Harlem police court as complainant. Why, 
one’s name might get into the newspapers! Yet is it a 
fact that the mother of this baby had no responsibility 
about her neighbors’ babies? Did she want that nurse let 
loose to asphyxiate other children ? 


....Christian workers in many departments and many 
countries will be saddened by the death of Elbert B. Mon- 
roe. For many years he has been known and loved, not 
ouly for the noble use made of his wealth but for the per- 
sonal interest he has taken in multitudes of individuals. 
There is scarcely a prominent line of Christian work in 
which he has not had an active share. President of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton Institute, a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board, for many years connected with 
the American Missionary Association, Chairm anof theIn- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M.C. A.,a Manager ofthe 
American Bible Society, a Trustee of the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirfiit, his sympathies were bounded by no 
country or race. Unassuming in manner, he never sought 
the many positions that he filled, and yielded only on the 
earnest application of those who knew the value of his wide 
experience and wise counsel. 

....We are criticised for speaking of the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills as a Congregationalist. We were correct, for his 
name appears iu the “ Congregational Year Book.” He is 
also.a Presbyterian, for his name appears in the Presbyte- 
rian Minutes. We have no information on the point, but 
we hope he is also a Methodist and Lutheran and Baptist 
and Episcopalian. The number is not very small of minis- 
ters who retain membership in both Presbyterian and 
Congregational ecclesiastical bodies; just as we have 
known the president of the Congregational Club in New 
York to be a Presbyterian, and a distinguished secretary 
of a Presbyterian Mission Board to be for years an attend- 
ant ou a Congregational church. We hope the time will 
come when membership of one denomination will be ac- 
cepted as giving membership rights in all. 


.... The apostles of destructive economy in Congress are 
trying to abolish the position of Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, The position was filled admirably under the last 
Administration, by Dr. Dorchester, against whom no 
charge of sectariavism could be brought, altho he was a 
Methodist minister. And certainly no such charge can 
be brought against the present Superintendent, Dr. Hail- 
mann, whois an authority on kindergartens and is, we be- 
lieve, religiously a German Freethinker. Schools are 
about all that is left of the Indian Bureau, and the Super- 
intendent of Schools is the one man who must keep them 
in good condition. © 


....Mr. Nathan Straus has closed his coal offices that have 
been so welcome to the poor of this city during the winter. 
Few methods of relief have been more effective of good or 
have accomplished more in assisting those who most need 
assistance. We congratulatehim heartily on what he has 
accomplished, and are glad to know that he proposes to 
continue through the summer the work of supplying a 
need not less imperative for the same class. He has made 
arrangements, we understand, for continuing the furnish- 
lug of sterilized milk, and we doubt not that multitudes of 
families will be glad of the privilege. 


----One of the brightest men in English politics, once 
the hope of the Conservative Party, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, disgraced himself in the House of Commons last Friday 
hight by speaking when in a state of apparent intoxica- 
tion, It was a painful scene; and when he spoke of Mr. 
Labouchere as “feasting and intoxicating himself on royal 
grants,” the laughter was loud and significant. He is the 
second son of the sixth Dukeof Marlborough, and has very 
blue blood. 


--»»[magine the horror of the readers of the London 
Guardian if any of the learned bishops and canons among 
them should find an accent wrong in a Greek word in 
its columns, And yet The Living Church, of Chicago, in a 
Short paragraph on its first page three times prints the 
name of the old Greek historian, Heroditus. 

--+-Peace in Europe is still further assured by the en- 
gagement of the heir of Rassia’s throne to a German prin. 


cess, granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AND CHURCH 
UNITY. 


THE Congregational State Association of New Jersey, 
which includes, also, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, met April 17th and 18th in East 
Orange, N. J. The meeting was chiefly social and devoted 
to ordinary business routine, but important action was 
taken on the subject of Church unity. A committee was 
appointed to report on the possibility of union with other 
denominations, either organic or federal, and they pre- 
sented an important report, expressive of their judgment 
as to the terms on which union can be had with other de- 
nominations, and as to the reception of the basis offered by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The paper which fol- 
lows will be sent to other Congregational bodies through- 
out the country, and to the next National Council for con- 
sideration : 

WHEREAS, The spiritual unity and acknowledged fellow- 
ship of all bodies which seek to maiatain discipleship of 
Christ is an object to be aimed at only second to the disci- 
pling of all men to Christ our Lord ; and whereas, the visi- 
ble corporate unity of such Christian bodies will be the 
best evidence to their own consciousness and to the world 
of their spiritual unity; and whereas, such formal and 
corporate unity can only be secured by much preliminary 
consultation between various Christian bodies in which 
they shall make propositions to each other looking to this 
end; and whereas, the honorable example of such proposi- 
tions has been already set pre-eminently by our brethren of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, and our brethren known as the Disciples of 
Christ, Therefore, by way of suggestion to other representa- 
ative bodies of the Congregational churches, and for their 
consideration, the Congregational Association of New 
Jersey offers the following suggestions, looking to corpo- 
rate union of the Congregational body of churches with 
other denominations : 

The doctrinal basis of such union must be the Holy 
Scriptures, as containing the only authoritative revelation 
of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, the divine Savior and 
supreme Teacher of the world, The teachings of the Holy 

sriptures have been formulated many times in various 
creeds and catechisms, which all contain the simple, essen- 
tial facts of the Christian faith ; and especially in what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed, which deserves peculiar honor 
forits antiquity and simplicity. The central teaching of 
Jesus Christ is the law of supreme love to God and equal 
love to man. 

Christ has gathered his disciples into churches which 
ought to be united in recognized universal fellowship. 
To these churches he has given the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. These churches are to be taught 
and directed by persons chosen and ordained as teachers 
and ministers, under the various names of bishops, pastors, 
elders or presbyters, and deacons. 

The liberty of each Christian to interpret for himself the 
Holy Scriptures, and of each local body of Christians to 
maintain their chosen manner of worship and to direct 
their own affairs, cannot be infringed upon; any; corporate 
union must make allowance for the liberty of the individ- 
ual conscience and the rights of the local congregation. 

We believe that aiready the great body of Protestant 
Christians recognize that Church Unity will find no serious 
bar in the different interpretations of the Bible on doc- 
trinal questions 

The chief difficulty will be found to arise between de- 
nominations representing different forms of Church Gov- 
ernment. 

I. The Protestant Episcopal Church, having proposed 
union on the basis of thefour propositions of the Chicago- 
Lambeth articles, we believe that the Congregational 
churches can accept unity on this basis, if these articles can 
be interpreted with such latitude as to allow tothe terms 
used the various interpretations admitted by the contract- 
ing parties. The first article, the acceptance of the Holy 
Scriptures ‘‘as containing all things necessary to salvation, 
and asbeingtherule and ultimate standard of faith,” is 
one upon which we also would insist. The second article 
‘recognizes two of the early creeds of the Church as con- 
taining the essential doctrines of the Christian faith. 
While regarding only the Holy Scriptures as authorita- 
tive, we also pay especial honor to these ancient creeds 
and accept them as a “ sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” The third article requires the acceptance of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper “ ministered with unfailing 
use of our Lord’s words of institution, and of the elements 
ordained by him.”’ As this is the habit of our churches it 
can be accepted without difficulty. The fourth article re- 
quires the Historic Episcopate, with necessary local adapta- 
tions. This article is phrased-with a happy indefiniteness 
purposely to allow latitude of interpretation and embrace 
the different views of the Episcopate prevailing in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It alsocarefully avoids terms 
imposing a diocasan Episcopate or any theory of episcopal 
succession. Inasmuch asthe view of the Historic Episc>pate 
prevails among us which holds the Episcopate to have been 
originally over the local church, and inasmuch as this view 
also has large prevalence among scholars of the Anglicanand 
American Episcopal Churches, this article can be accepted 
by the Congregational churches if interpreted in such a 
way as to give liberty to views of the Historic Episcopate 
prevailing in both bodies. 

If, however, as perhaps a majority of our Protestant 
Episcopal brethren will insist, by Historic Episcopate is 
meant the diocesan Episcopate, we are willing to treat for 
unity on this interpretation. We could extend our system 
of missionary superintendents so that it shall become gen- 
eral, and so that their supervision shall cover all our terri- 
tory ; and we could ordain them as superintending bishops, 
without local charge, over the territory occupied in part by 
our local bishops, and might give them such responsible 
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duties as can be performed without interference with the 
local churches and local bishops. We could when desired * 
invite their bishops to unite with usin the ordination of our 
bishops and other ministers. This we could do, not because 
we believe the system necessary, but for the sake of 
meeting our brethren and accommodating our practice to 
theirs; and we think it could be done without interfering 
with the independence of our churches. We would, there- 
fore, favor negotiation with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on these terms, and earnestly hope that our next 
National Council will appoint a commitiee to correspond 
with the duly appointed representatives of that Church. 

Il. What we have proposed as 4 means for union with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, applies equally to some other 
denominations having a similar diocesan Episcopacy, and 
may equally be offered to the denominations belonging to 
the Methodist Episcopal family. We, therefore, favor ne- 
gotiation with these bo lies on the same terms. 

III. We turn next to the family of Reformed or Presby- 
terian Churches, with which our relations in the the past 
have been somewhat closer. They have recognized our 
ministers and our churches as validly constituted, and we 
have equally recognized theirs. To them we offer the gen- 
eral principles already laid down. We think some form of 
union can be devised which will not interfere with the 
methods prevalent on either side, and which will at the 
same time have a tendency to bring about ultimate unity. 
We have in mind an alliance more intimate and 
effective than that which now unites the denominations 
represented in the Alliance of the Reformed Churches. 
Such an alliance might provide for regular meetings 
of representatives of all the bodies united, which should 
decide on the methods of conducting foreign and home 
mission work, provide for the coasolidation or discon- 
tinuance of competing churches on the same field, and 
plan for common work in theological educatiou and in 
evangelistic efforts. Such an alliance would use its influ- 
ence for the organic uaion of the denominations of which 
ic is composed. Weinvite our brethren of the Reformed 
Churches to join with us in the formation of such an 
Alliance. 

IV. With much hope and assurance would we also ap- 
proach the question of union with certain other denomina- 
tions of our general faith, and of our form of Congrega- 
tional goverament. To all such we would offer one common 
platform, the Holy Scriptures, with liberty of interpreta- 
tion ; and independence of thelocal churches, with fellow- 
ship betwe3an them. Of these denominations the chief are 
the Northern Baptists, the Southern Baptists, the Colored 


‘ Baptists, the Disciples, the Christiaas, and the Free Bap- 


tists. To these, perhaps, should be added a number of 
Lutheran denominations. We could unite with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ on the basis of their three propositions, viz. : 
1, The primitive faith; 2, The primitive sacraments ; 3, 
The primitive life—grovided liberty of interpretation be 
allowed. We cannot disguise the fact that the insistence of 
the Northern, Southern and Colored Baptists and the 
Disciples on immersion only, and their rejection of infant 
baptism or consecration, isso imperative that it seems to 
form a serious barrier to union with us on the basis of 
liberty of interoretation of the Scriptures, and of practice 
accordingly. Waenever they may be willing to grant such 
liberty of interpretation andcommunion we shall be most 
hap»y to unite with them. 

We turn, then, to the Free Baptists and the Christians. 
Believing that they hold the same general faith with us, 
and that they will not exclude us from their fellowship on 
account of our honest understanding of Scripture and 
Christian liberty, we hereby profess that it is our desire 
that an organic union of our three bodies may be accom- 
plished on such terms as shall do no violence to the cus- 
toms or faith of any of them. We. desire that in 
such a union they should maintain their teaching as to the 
manner and subjects of baptism, and we do declare to 
them that we are under bondage to no creed, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic or Arminian, and that our only authority is 
found in the Holy Scriptures. We will not seek that they 
should be so absorbed into our fellowship that they should 
lose their inherited history; and we do not ask that they 
should sink their names or give up their loved organiza- 
tions or vested interests. In our longing for unity we de- 
sire to accept any terms which they in the exercise of their 
conscientious rights and their Christian affection could 
ask. And to this end we invite correspondence with them. 

In brief, we propose to the various Protestant Churches 
of the United States a union or alliance, based on 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all things neces- 
sary to salwation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of Christian Faith. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Suvior and 
Teacher of the world. 

3 The Church of Christ ordained by him to preach his 
Gospel to the world. 

4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation 
Scriptures and in the administration of the Church. 

Such an alliance of these Caurches should have regular 
meetings of their representatives, and should have for its 
objects, among others, 

1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

2. Co uperation in foreign and domestic missions. 

8. The prevention of rivalries between competing 
churches in the same field. 

4. The ultimate organic union of the whole visible Body 
of Christ. - 

Voted, that this paper be communicated to other State 
Associations and Conferences, and to the National Council 
for their consideration and action. 

Amory H. BRADFORD, 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 
STEPHEN M, NEWMAN, 
Fritz W. BALDWIN, 
CoRNELIUS H. PaTTon, 
DANIEL A. WATERS, 


THEODORE F, SEWARD, 


of the 
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THE REVIVAL MOVEMENT 
IN THE METROPOLIS AND OTHER CITIES. 





NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 

The ninth week of the meetings in this city has been the 
most fruitful of the series, and there is a prospect that they 
will be continued through May. 

Monday.—In his address at Niblo’s Garden, the Rev. A. 
C. Dixon described Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and spoke 
of his weeping over it, even in the triumphal procession, 
because of the sin and hypocrisy in the city, and said that 
in these times the churches should be purified even as the 
Temple was then. He went on to speak of how Paul stirred 
up the people of Ephesus, and the owners of vile literature 
and ungodly books brought them out and burned them; 
and expressed the wish that God would convert some of 
the newspapers and their editors. He referred to one paper 
that had a column and a half of Ingersoll’s talk, but not a 
word to give to the movement for the uplifting of humani- 
ty and the savingof souls. He thanked God that there are 
a few newspapers which give the Gospel to the people. He 
then developed this point in warning his hearers against 
the dangers that come from reading the work of those who 
blaspheme God and refuse to recognize Christ. At Masonic 
Temple there was a large audienc®, largely made up of 
persons who had come into the city for shopping and had 
been attracted from the street, and the inquiry meeting at 
the close was filled quickly. Among those who professed 
conversion were several young men, apparently students. 

Tuesday.—The address at Niblo’s Garden was by Dr.John 
Hall. He took for his subject ‘‘What must we do to be 
saved ?”—the question of the jailer to Paul and Silas. He 
showed that Christ is trustworthy, is to be believed, is 
knocking at the door of the heart each day beseeching 
them to let him comein. He then showed what resulted 
from the belief of the jailer; the founding of a Christian 
church in that city, to which was written one of those 
beautiful Epistles that have strengthened Christians ever 
since. Heclosed with an earnest appeal to all to accept 
Christ, and in the after meeting a large number rose for 
prayer. In Masonic Temple the addresses were by the Rev. 
Dr. Sabine, Evangelist Arthur Crane and Ferdinand Schi- 
verea. The latter spoke of the great work being done 
among the thousands of Italiansand Jews in the lower 
part of New York, who were crowding to hear the word of 
God and tell of his p»wer to cleanse them from all sin. 
There was also a meeting in Madison Square at the Worth 
monument, where fully five hundred pe pple listened to the 
preaching and singing. A policeman o-dered the meeting 
to disperse. 

Wednesday.—Niblo’s Garden was filled with fully 1,400 
persons, while not less than 1,000 more gathered at Masonic 
Temple. The meeting in the temple was conducted by the 
Rev. Edward J. Parker, the singing evangelist from Lon- 
don. The first address was by Dr. Burrill, of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, who told of the time, in a far Western 
frontier town, when he first knew Christ. On that night 
he and a few other young men went to the old church, but 
could not find the sexton, so they went inside and kindled 
a fire and held a prayer-meeting. After the meeting the 
other boys accompanied him home, but he could not go 
into the house. He wandered ali over the town, and in his 
joy sang ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” He had come to that 
meeting with something special to say, but the rendering 
of that old hymn by Mrs. Kress had completely thrown 
those thoughts out of his mind, and brought back that old 
scene when he gave himself to Christ. He spoke of the 
revival in 1857, when Harlan Page went down to the old 
Chatham Theater, and said to the proprietor: ‘‘Do you 
want to rent this theater for a prayer-meeting ?’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the proprietor, ‘‘ I do; and I will give you the first one 
hundred dollars toward paying the rent.’’ The first man 
that came out that very evening for prayer was the leading 
man of the company, then playing there. He spoke of 
hearing a minister not long ago say: 


“*I do not take any stock in these revivals. As near as I can 
hear there are no respectable people going to any of the meet- 
ings, only converted rakes and gamblers.’ 

* Indeed, my friends, I do not know any respectable Christians ; 
do you? Ifso, why did we utter that prayer a few minutes ago, 
* Have mercy on us, O God, and blot out all our transgressions.’ ” 

Leonard Weaver then spoke, telling the story of a young 
man who had led a fast life in London, and ran away from 
his father and mother, who were good Christian people and 
who continually prayed for him. 


“Tiring of his parents’ prayers, he ran away to New York. 
When he stepped ashore, the young man said to himself: *I 
have escaped from having Fatherand Mother cram religion down 
my throat now, I guess.’ Then he went about New York, but 
soon’ found that gold was not to be picked up in the streets. One 
day, when nearly starved, he stopped in front of a grocery store. 
The proprietor said, ‘My boy, what do you want? Are you look- 
ing for work?’ The young man said he was, and then told his 
whole story. Then the old grocer put his arms about the boy 
and said; ‘Charley, you are rothing to me; but your father’s and 
mother’s God is my God, and for his and their sakes I receive you 
into my family.’ ” 

Thursday.—At the meeting at Masonic Hall it had been 
announced that the Rev. James O’Connor and the Rev. A. 
Lambert would speak, and a large number of Roman Cath- 
olics were present. During Mr. Lambert’s address three 
well-dressed women arose, and shouting imprecations on 
his head, went muttering out of the hall. In the after 
meeting a woman forced her way through the crowd, and 
seizing Mr. O’Connor by the coat urged him not to say such 
things about “the Holy Roman Catholic Church,” saying 
that he would be lost for talking so about the Pope, ‘‘God’s 
only anointed.’ One of thesongs that attracted every one 
at Niblo’s Garden was a little song with a very pathetic 
history. P. P. Bliss, when a Sunday-school superintendent 
in Chicago with 1,300 children under his charge, saw one 
day that alittle boy named Willie wasabsent. On inquiry 
he learned that he was very ill, He went to see him 
and found him dying with diphtheria. The child said: 


“Mr, Bliss, 1 am not afraid to die, I’ll go to Heaven, and Mamma 
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will come there, and Nellie and Mamie, too, and I'll pick. some 
water lilies for the angel at the door, and I would like to die now, 
if Papa was ready. Don’t youthink Papa will want to come to 
Heaven and see his little boy, Mr. Bliss? He says he hasn’t 
time now, and that he cannot leave the store.” 


Friday.—It has been a matter of surprise to some that 
the meetings were not more frequertly disturbed: One 
man, who had made himself notoriousin Brooklyn last fall, 
presented himself a few times at the meetings in this city, 
but was not molested. This time he commenced at the 
close of the meeting in Niblo’s Garden a tirade upon the 
evangelists, closing with a threat to thrash a certain man 
who had been attending the meeting and who was trying to 
quiethim. The other replied: * I am just as good a fighter 
as Iam a Christian ”’; and he tonk him by the shoulder and 
put him out on the sidewalk, saying as he did so: “If you 
come to these meetings for a good purpose you are welcome, 
but if you make any more trouble we will lock you up.” 
Mr. Dixon opened his remarks as follows: 


“T have been away resting forthe past three days, and I have 
learned that the towns of Massachusetts and Vermont have been 
deeply moved by the work we are doing here. The people ther2 
read the New York Times, and its reports of these meetings have 
stirred them to the very depths of their souls. I tried to buy a 
copy of The Timeson the train this morning, but the newsdealer 
said he had none. When I asked him if he did not sell the paper, 
he said ; ‘ Why, bless you, man, I sold out long ago!’”- 


At Masonic Temple Dr. John R. Davies, of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, addressed especially to those 
tossed on a tempestuous sea of doubt, and said : 


“IT remember once hearing of a miner who was lost in a mine. 
The more he walked, the deeper-he got into the mine, and he be- 
came almost ready to give up in despair. Suddenly, when ready 
to abandon all hope, he thought he saw a faint light. He went 
toward it, and it grew larger and larger, and suddenly he walked 
out upon the greensward, into the bright sunsbine. 

“Oh, my friends! look out for the bright light of God's love, 
and follow it. Follow it, my dear friends, and it will secon bring 
you out into the full salvation of God’s love in Jesus Christ. : 

“Look to Jesus Christ, and he will lighten your burden, be- 
cause he says: ‘Come unto me, all you who labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Oh, come out, my friends, into 
that marvelous freedom of Christ’s love, and accept the salva- 
tion which frees us from all doubt and unbelief.” 


Sunday.—There were the usual meetings in the theaters 
on Sunday, marked by large attendance and earnest words 
from the different speakers. The one who attracted the 
most general attention was probably the Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
who at Niblo’s spoke on the morals and methods of Robert 
Ingersolls Added interest was given to the occasion from 
the fact that Colonel Ingersoll has brought a suit for libel 
against Mr. Dixon, which has not yet been brought to trial. 
Mr. Dixon declares that the Colonel dare not bring the case 
to anissuein court. The chief point that he made was a 
comparison of Christianity and infidelity by their works. 
The test of any doctrine is the ability to make men pure, 
unselfish, kind and Christlike. He instanced Ingersoll’s 
claim that Christianity was the enemy of education by cit- 
ing Girard College, Philadelphia, as founded by an infidel ; 
to which Mr. Dixon replied that tho founded by an infidel 
it was the result of Christian training, and is the only col- 
lege he knew of in America tu-day where the Bible is used 
as a text-book. He pointed to the organized effort of the 
Liberal League, headed by Mr. Ingersoll, to break down 
the work of Mr. Comstock to prevent the transmission of 
foul literature and pictures through the mails. He made 
several attacks on Colonel Ingersoll’s private life and war 
record, and arraigned him as the champion plagiarist of to- 
day, showing how he had appropriated bodily for bis books 
and speeches sections from Voltaire, Volney, Paine, and 
other noted infidels; He closed with a scathing arraign- 
ment of infidelity, saying: 

* Infidelity withers the mind, paralyzes the intellect, contracts 
the soul, and fills our jails, penitentiaries and almshouses with 
criminals and paupers who refuse to accept the Ten Command- 
ments and salvation through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“Infidelity is responsible for the thief. If he believed he 
could be an honest man. Infidelity is the enemy of the home, 
the Church and the State.” 

At tbe Masonic Temple Fathers O’Connor and Lambert 
spoke. 
ELIZABETH. 


For three weeks revival meetings have been held in 
Elizabeth, with a special reference to the workmen of 
Elizabethport. About 3,000 people were present on Sunday 
at the Central Railroad steamboat wharf to listen to ad- 
dresses from different evangelists, among them Leonard 
Weaver, who has been taking a prominent part in the 
New York meetings. There was singing by soloists, and a 
chorus in which the audience joined. The whole work has 
been chiefly under the direction of William C. Fink, a 
jewelry manufacturer, who has given wuch time and effort 
to the work. It is expected to continue the services every 
fine Sunday during the summer. 

The revival influences in New Jersey have been extended 
over the whole State. The Essex County Chri-tian En- 
deavor Unvion has during the past two months been carry- 
ing ona series of most successful evangelistic meetings, 
commencing in Newark, going thence to Bloomfield and 
Franklin, then returning to Newark, especially the north- 
ern portion. There were meetings for women only and 
for men. The Rev. Ford C. Ottman had a large Share in 
conducting them and was assisted by the Rev. J. A. Birk- 
holz, who had labored with the Rev. J. W. Chapman. All 
the pastors, irrespective of denomination, entered heartily 
into the effort. So successful has the work been that the 
Union propose to hold similar meetings each spring in 
Newark and vicinity. So alsoin West Jersey revivals have 
been very general in the various churches. The Baptist 
papers report large accessions at Millville, Canton, Key- 
port, and other places. Jersey City has not been without 
its successful work, notwithstanding the peculiar difficul- 
ties under which the workers have labored. 

The east end of Long Island has, during the past three 
months, enjoyed the most extensive revival for many 
years. Union meetings were held in the different churches, 
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followed by most precious results. From Florida comes 
word of revival services at Wildwood, where the pastor 
has been assisted by a worker from Memphis, and both 
Methodist and Baptist churches are feeling the effects of a 
new impulse for Christian life. South Dakota%joins in the 
report of a remarkable religious awakening, with hundreds 
converted in meetings conducted by different pastors and 
churches quickened to a better life. 

In Connecticut the Rev. I. H. B. Headley has been hold- 
ing special services in Banford and Stony Creek, result- 
ing in the conversion of a large number of people and the 
stirring of Christians to better life. 


BUFFALO. 

There has been considerable interest in Buffalo during 
the winter. A number of the churches have been assisted 
by evangelists, but most of the pastors have had no outside 
help. Large additions are reported from many churches. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of the work has been 
the development of the church members. Never be- 
fore have they rallied to the help of the pastors.as this 
winter. In some of the churches the lay‘members have or- 
ganized for systematic aid, especially in revival work. The 
churches have done nobly in helping to care for the poor. 

While there has been no union effort like that under Mr. 
Moody some time ago, the result of the work has been 
most satisfactory. Some of the Baptist churches report 
from fifty to ninety additions, some of the Methodist 
churches even larger, and the Presbyterians report an un- 
usual work of grace. It issaid that Buffalo is a hard place 
for evangelistic work, but all places are hard places; 
and all rejoice in the unusual degree of prosperity in evan- 
gelistic work, and are glad so many pastors are adopting 
evangelistic methods. 

RICHMOND. 

The more that is learned of the work of Mr. Moody in 
this tity the more evident it is that the capital of Virginia 
has never been stirred before as it has been of late. Bight 
years ago Mr. Moody did a good work there, and some of 
the ministers and Young Men’s Christian Association 
workers urged him to come again after his mission in 
Washington. The immense Tabernacle, capable of seating 
7,000 persons besides the choir,erected on the lot which was 
famous long ago as the residence of Edgar Allan Poe, was 
filled from the very start. Close by are the Second Baptist 
Church, the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and all three have been util- 
ized for the overflow meetings from the Tabernacle; and 
not only they but other churches in the near neighborhood 
Lave been occupied. The most important thing of all, 
perhaps, was the work of individual Christians in the in- 
quiry meeting. Of these there were no lack, probably. 
under the influence of Mr. Moody and his assistants. as 
well as that of Messrs. Needham, Bliss and Jacobs. Sun- 
day afternoon Mr. Moody preached to an audience of 
women ; but Sunday night was the most inspiring night, 
when 7,000:‘men filled the hall, and Mr. Moody preached 
from ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
At the close 250 arose for prayer, and theinquiry room was 
crowded. Thereis every hope that the impetus to Chris- 
tian work will not be lost, and that the Christian people of 
the city will carry on the good work so well begun. : 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Mr. Moody came to Norfolk at the urgent request of all 
the Protestant ministers of the city, coupled with an in- 
vitation from the directors of the Y. M. C. A. In the 
meeting he had the hearty co-operation of all denomina- 
tions. His coming was the signal for laying aside all 
sectarian differences, and one blessing of the evangel- 
ist’s visit has been a more thorough interdenominational 
comity. 

Mr. Moody preached with great power to audiences that 
packed to overflowing the Armory Hall, which seats 4.000 
people. About 250 inquirers signed cards. Many of these 
have joined some church, but it is too soon to tabulate re- 
sults. Nine-tenths of the inquirers were men, mostly 
young men. The greatest blessing has been the spiritual 
uplift given to all the churches. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Here and in West Bay City the last three months have 
been times of exceptional interest and success. Dr. L. W. 
Munhall and his assistant, Mr. Birch, opened the work in 
January in Bay City, and this was followed up more re- 
cently by special work in West Bay City under the lead of 
Evangelists Merton Smith and Ritchie Bell. In the former 
place the churches reported variously 162, 78, 95, 98, 50, 20 
accessions, and so on, so that the total was between 1,000 
and 1,200. Quite one-third of the converts were men, many 
of them lawyers, physicians, merchants and manufactur- 
ers. Similar reports come from Cedar Rapids, where Dr. 
Munhall has been working, 736 persons professing conver- 
sion during the meetings recently held. So again in Can- 
ton, O., a good work has been begun by the same worker. 

One noticeable featureof the reports that come in is the 
general effect upon all the different denominations. We 
notice acomment with regard tothe churches of the United 
Brethren. One pastorin Illinois reports 82conversions and 
56 accessions; another in Indiana 100 accessions, one in Penn- 
sylvania 67,onein Ohio 205, another in Ohio 109, another 
in Indiana 164 conversions and 116 accessions. The Reli- 
gious Telescope in its issue of April reports a total of 24,- 
011 conversions since November 1st. 

The Presbyterian and Baptist churches of Pennsylvania, 
both East and West, tell of numerous accessions, largely 
through the influence of the work of the pastors, altho 
evangelists have done much in helping on the good work. 
In Virginia it is said that the greatest revival ever held at 
the Eastern shore has closed at Belle Haven Churcb, 
of the Presbyterian Church, South; there have been 108 
conversions ; so also, at other places, at Clifton, Forge, etc. 
Evangelistic meetings in West Virginia have been at- 
tended with remarkable success. The evangelist of the 
Presbyterian Synod for the State givesa most encouraging 
report of the results of house to house work in evangelistic 
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THE WALDENSTROMIANS. 
BY THE REV. J. NICUM. 


SwEDEN is an intensely Protestant country. Its inhab- 
itants are-almest all Lutherans. Of its population of 
4,800,000, fully 4,750,000 are members of the Church of the 
Reformation. The Baptists and Methodists claim almost 
all of the remainder ; 2,000 are Jews, and about 1,000 
Roman Catholics, while 100 belong to the Irvingites, and a 
few tothe Adventists, Swedenborgians, Unitarians (follow- 
ers of Theodore Parker) and Mormons. 

In consequence of an attempt to Romanize the 
country not loug after the Reformation had been intro- 
duced, it was made a grave offense to teach any other sys- 
tem of religion than that established by the Constitution. 
This law was in force until 1873. Since then there is full 
toleration in matters of faith ; any denomination may es- 
tablish congregations, and any one who is eighteen years 
of age may leave the State Church and connect himself 
with some religious sect, provided he notifies his pastor of 
such intention. 

The baneful influences of rationalism were naturally also 
felt in Sweden, tho not as severely as in most other 
Protestant countries. From this the Church has almost 
fully recovered. The teaches of the future clergy are all 
positive Christians, The Rev. Prof. Robert Sundelin, of 
the University of Upsala, writes that the fourteen profess- 
ors of theology in the two State universities—Upsala and 
Lund—are all men of positive religious convictions. In 
fact, the professors of theology always were such. True, 
you may find a variety of views on non-essential doctrines ; 
but so far all the academic theological teaching in Sweden 
has been of a positive character ; either the positive bibli- 
cal theology of J. Tobias Beck, of Tiibingen, or thestrictly 
confessional system of Theodor Kliefoth, of Schwerin, or 
something between these two great representatives for 
positive Lutheranism. 

A widespread religious movement was inaugurated in 
1842 by a layman, Eric Janson. His followers, however, 
carried matters to extremes, and burnt all religious books 
except the Bible. The movement was suppressed, and 
many followed their leader to Illinois. At Bishopshill 
they formed a communistic society. The remnants of this 
ultra-religious community are utterly indifferent with 
reference to religious matters, 

About the middle of the present century a number of 
earnest Christian workers organized a missionary society, 
whose object was home mission work. Laymen were sent 
out all over the country for the purpose of carrying devo- 
tional books into the homes of the people and holding 
religious meetings. The services consisted of singing, 
prayer and reading, generally ofasermon. These meet- 
ings were called ‘‘mission meetings,’’ and those conduct- 
ing and attending them “ mission friends.” 

This movement remained within, and came more and 
more under the control of the Lutheran State Church. It 
is now no longer confined to home mission work, but has 
sent out laborers also to India and maintains mission 
stations in a number of seaports for the benefit of Scandi- 
navian seamen. This intimate connection with the State 
Church was not liked by all. P. Waltenstrim, professor 
in the college at Gefle and one of the leaders in thi: mis- 
sionary movement, especially protested. He was, indeed, 
a member of the Lutheran Church of Sweden, and a cler- 
gyman in the same, tho without being in charge of a con- 
gregation; but he was not in sympathy with its doctrine. 
He held Socinian views on the doctrine concerning the 
atonement, and rejected the doctrine of justification by 
faith as taught in the Augsburg Confession. Walden- 
strém, however, did not leave the Church, and, as far as I 
can learn, he still belongs to it. For a number of years he 
has also been a member of the National Assembly of 
Sweden. 

In 1872 Waldenstréim, together with some others, re- 
solved upon the organization of a new and independent 
missionary society, called the Swedish Missionary League 
or Union. A great number of the mission friends joined 
this new society. Its membership has increased to 200,000, 
who are, however, still members of the State Ghurch. It 
maintains a theological seminary for the education of mis- 
sionaries, who find their fields of labor at home and in for- 
eign lands. 

Some years before Dr. Waldenstriéim organized this new 
society mission friends, members of the Home Missionary 
Society, had come to America. In 1868 the first church 
among them was founded in Chicago. In 1878 a synod, 
the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission Synod, was 
established at Keokuk, Ia., with the pastor of the Chicago 
church, the Rev. J. M. Sanngrew, as president. The fol 
lowing year another and similar organization was formed.* 
It called itself the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Ans- 
gari Synod, and founded a college at St. Ansgari, Ia., and 
a theological school at Knoxville, Il]. At the time of its 
dissolution, in 1885, it numbered 34 ministers, 45 congrega- 
tions and 1,200 communicants. In that year the Mission 
Synod also ceased to exist. Tho it had about the same 
number of pastors as its sister synod, the membership of 
some of its churches was larger. 

Both synods in their constitution had declared their ad- 
herence to the Augsburg Confession. Some considered 
this oppressive. So when some of those who had formerly 
belonged to these synods organized a new body, the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America, not only 
the name Lutheran was dropped, but the Augsburg Con- 
fession was also omitted in the constitution. They de- 
clared the Bible to be their only creed. The Covenant very 
closely resembles the Mission League of Waldenstrém, in 
Sweden, in organization, doctrine and practice. Their 
Church government is Congregational, while they follow 
the Methodists in the mode of worship, and practice reviv- 
als. In matters of doctrine they adopt the views of their 
leader in Sweden. For atime they were on intimate terms 
with the Congregationalists, some of their ministers being 
educated in the seminary of that denomination at Chi- 
cago; but in recent years the tie has been loosened, and 
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they have become more independent. They report 135 
churches, with a membership of 15,000 communicants, 
maintain a theological. school, and send missionaries to 
Alaska and China. 

But while the Mission Covenant is the main body of 
the Waldenstrémians in this country, they are found in 
almost every part of the country where Swedes have set- 
tled. The exact number of communicants belonging to 
theirchurches is not known. As their form of organiza- 
tion is very loose, they have no means of ascertaining it. 

till, outside the Covenant the number of members belong- 
ing to the Waldenstrémians is estimated to be not less than 
10,000 and may reach 15,000. This would give a total mem- 
bership of between 25,000 and 30,000. In 1884 Waldenstrém 
visited the United States, and was received by his follow- 
ers with great enthusiasm. If I mistake not Yale Univer- 
sity during his stay in this country conferred on him the 
tide of Doctor of Divinity. Formerly a large number of 
the churches received aid from other denominations, nota- 
bly the Congregationalists, and were also admitted by 
them into membership. To-day only a few of their con- 
gregations are yet in connection with other churches. 

Their chief papers are Missionsviinneu, published in Chi- 
cago in the interest of the Covenant. It is said to havea 
circulation of nearly 20,000. Two other papers may also be 
mentioned, the Chicago Bladet and the Minneapolis 
Veckoblad, circulation 14,000. Their largest and most in- 
fluential congregations are located in Chicago, Rockford, 
Ill., Minneapolis and St. Paul. The Rev. ©. A. Bjirk, of 
Chicago, is president of the Covenant. A brief sketch of 
the Waldenstrémians has recently been published by the 
Rev. E. A. Sleogsbergh; While the Covenant is getting 
more conservative, some of the independent churches are 
said to be becoming more and more demoralized. One of 
their leaders recently stated: ‘“‘If it were not for the 
women we would not have many preachers left. The men 

have become farmers, mechanics,” etc. The Tabernacle in 
Minneapolis, one of the churches of the Covenant, has a 
seating capacity of 3,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE temperance cause in New South Wales is advanc- 
ing. The total expenditure for intoxicating drinks has 
decreased in a marked degree and also the total consump- 
tion of alcohol. 





...-The Roman Catholic Church has another saint, the 
Spanish preacher and theologian, Juan d’Avila Diego, 
known to his contemporaries in the sixteenth century as 
the apostle from Andalusia. 


....-This being the jubilee year of General Booth’s Chris- 
tian life an effort si being made to raise a special fund of 
$350,000, for the Salvation Army. Into this has been given 
already $106,000, the value of an estate recently left to Gen- 
eral Booth for his own personal use, but which he has put 
into the general fund. 


....-The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland has a 
membership of 188,664, an increase of 1,589 over the pre- 
vious year. The Sabbath-school scholars are 141,545, an 
increase of 1,029. The total offerings for missionary and 
benevolent purposes were $410,200; the missionary contri- 
butions showed an increase of $11,000. 


...-In an address before the Tabernacle Church, Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon read a letter that he had received from 
his father in 1885, and which had had great influence with 
him in deciding him to come to London. His father 
wrote: 


“Get very strong,and when I am older and feebler be ready to 
take my place.” 


....The Rev. John McNeill arrived at Cape Town, March 
$a, to commence his evangelistic work. A warm welcome 
was given to him, with an address and introductory prayer 
services. Much prayer had been offered before his coming. 
and on the first Sunday afternoon about 5,000 men gathered 
in the Dutch Church, listening with earnest attention. 
There is the greatest hope for the best success in his work. 


....The Mayor of Savanuah, Ga., has put himself upon 
record as opposed to Sunday baseball. A league game was 
advertised for a recent Sunday. Every arrangement was 
made for big crowds, and the managers were looking for- 
ward to a brilliant financial success. The Chief of Police 
served notice on the clubs that they would both be arrested 
if a single ball should be thrown, and the result was the 
return of a large number of people disgusted. 


....The first class in the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Omaha graduated recently. The year has been a 
successful ene. This year there have been in all twenty- 
one students, including a senior class of six. Two profess- 
orships have been added, Apologetics and the English 
Bible. The former is to be filled by Alexander G. Wilson, 
D.D., President of Lenox College, and the latter by J. M. 
Wilson, D.D., pastor of Castellar Street Church, Omaha. 


.... The Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary Society 
for Seamen in the City and Port of New York celebrated 
its semi-centennial last Sunday. Bishop Coxe, of West- 
ern New York, who had borne a part in the commencement 
of the work, preached the sermon. He suggested that the 
wealthy who are planning a trip abroad this year remem- 
ber how much they owe to the care of- the sailors and sus- 
tain nobly a work that endeavors to make every ship that 
goes from New York the bearer of the message of salvation 
to the world. : 


...-Oberlin Theological Seminary ‘has established a lec- 
tureship for the presentation of the history and work of 
the different Congregational benevolent societies. The 
initial course of three lectures was given recently by the 
Rev. C. J. Ryder, of the American Missionary Association. 
They were specially valuable in their clear, complete set- 
ting forth of the work of that Society; and abundant op- 
portunity -being given ‘for questions, the students have 
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probably a more intelligent idea of the Society and its 
work than most men in the ministry. 


---.Dr. Denney, of Scotland, is attracting much attention 
by his Jectures to the theological students in Chicago, and 
also by his address on theological tendencies abroad ata 
ministers’ meeting. He thinks that the interest in the Old 
Testament is shifting from the historical to the prophetic 
books, aud in the New Testament from the Epistles to the 
Gospels, especially the Synoptic Gospels; the new theology 
must be around the incarnation of Christ, and its basis must 
be not the Fall, but the appearance of the Son of God. 
The emphasis in thinking of the God-Man, he thinks, is 
put not on the God but on the Man, in whom the revela- 
tion of God is made. Another feature is the revival of the 
teaching of the kingdom of God. The question of the 
Atonement, he thinks, is falling more or less into the back- 
ground. With regard to inspiration he said there is not a 


man in Scotland who would undertake to define its 
doctrine. 


+-.-The second Annual Convention of the Open Air 
Workers’ Association of America is to meet at Washing- 
ton Square Methodist Episcopal Church in this city on 
Monday, April 30th. The morning will be given to the 
annual business meeting, and the afternoon will be given 
to the discussion of open-air work in towns and cities and 
Gospel wagon and tent work, bya number of persons who 
have had special experience in these lines. In the evening 
there will be addresses on open-air services as an aid to 
regular church work, Gospel wagon work in Washington, 
and open-air services as an aid in evangelistic campaigns. 
The annual reports show a most gratifying result of the 
conference held a yearago. The membership has been 
very largely increased, and includes earnest workers in 
twenty-one States and two provinces (Canada and the 
West Indies). In response to questions sent to the active 
nfembers asking for information abont open-air services, a 
large number of answers have come in from every portion 
of the country. In almost every case the meetings were 
looked upon as helpful, especially the after meetings in 
the different churches. 


....-News from the Ural districts in Eastern Russia states 
that among the Old Believers there, who form the great 
bulk of the Russian population, an extraordinary move- 
ment in the direction of Protestantism has begun to man- 
ifest itself. The Old Believers, hitberto the most fanatical 
of ritualists, and wedded to the ancient usages of the Greek 
Church, which obtained before the days of Peter the Great, 
are now possessed of numerous copies of the Scriptures in 
modern Russ ; and it would seem from the intelligence we 
have received that those books hitherto held accursed have 
begun to influence the lives of many of them in a very re- 
markable degree. Little communities of these Old Be- 
lievers are now meeting in these villages on the lower Ural 
and there is reason to believe that a great evangelical move 
ment is beginning among them. An excellent work is also 
being done among the convicts which leave Odessa for 
Eastern Siberia in the steamers of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet. The British and Foreign Bible Society, which has a 
depot in that city, has just circulated 500 copies of the 
Scriptures among these unofortunates, and the careful read- 
ing of these books will, doubtless, help to while away the 
long outward voyage to Saghalin. Surely some hearts 
will be touched. Within the last nine years over 6,000 
copies of the Scriptures have been distributed in this way 
to Siberian convicts. 








Missions. 


THE last Annual Reportof the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church gives the following sta- 
tistics of its work : Missionaries 581, of whom 155 are sent 
out by the Woman’s Society ; native preachers, 1,482; na- 
tive womenin employ of the Woman’s Society, 690; native 
teachers, 1,145; local preachers and other helpers, 1,454; 
members, 69,887; probationers, 49,100; conversions during 
the year, 10,690 ; adults baptized, 14,557 ; theological schools, 
20; other schools, 1,452; scholars, 40 900 ; Sunday-schools, 
2,971; scholars, 141,518; churches and chapels, 737; other 
places of worship, 618; estimated value of churches, par- 
sonages, etc., $2,755,664; collections on the Field for Mis- 
sionary Society, $12.486; for other benevolent societies, 
$12,267; for self support, $130,696; for church building 
and Repairing, $53,978; for other local purpopes, $103,717— 
total collection on the field, $313,144. The above statistics 
include the work in Europe as well as in Africa, South 
America and Asia. While they include almost no mission- 
aries tbey do include a large proportion of the members, 
the property and the collections. Especial interest natu- 
rally attaches to the work in North India where the won- 
derful revivals of the past year occurred. There the bap- 
tisms of adults were 11,787. Itis interesting also to note 
the pumber of Sunday-school scholars in the same section, 
55,574. Other items of special interest are, 1,051 adults 
baptized in the Fuchau Mission in China; 494,902 Sunday- 
school scholars in Germany ; $32.135, collected for self-sup- 
port in South America; a gain of 3,000 in the number of 
conversions as compared with the preceding year; a gain, 
of 28,00) in the membership. 


....-An important step has been taken toward Church 
uvion in India. A meeting of representatives of the 
various presbyteries in Northern India was held at Agra, 
February 27th, to consider this question. After some dis- 
cussion, action’ was taken, heartily indorsing the action of 
the Indian Presbyterian Alliance in approving the forma- 
tion of an ecclesiastical organization of Presbyterianism 
in India, with the restriction, however, that for the present 
the organization include only Hindustani-speaking 


churches. Among the various advantages enumerated 
are: it will bea step toward the unity of the Church; it 
will be a gain in knowledge on the part of each section of 
the Church of the welfare of the other, and thus arouse an 
esprit de corps, secure uniformity of methods of work, 
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standards of efficiency and scales of pay of evangelistic 
agents and oversight of members moving from one part of 
the country to another, simplicity and effectiveness of 
discipline. There are to be three synods, of the Punjab, 
Northern India, and Darjeeling and Santalia, and these 
will constitute the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Northern India, It is earnestly requested that 
the presbyteries involved take the matter into careful con- 
sideration at the earliest meeting and appoint certain of 
their number as members of a committee to develop the 
details of the scheme and carry it into operation when 
the sanction of the home churches shall have been ob- 
tained. 


..The Prudential Committee of the American Board 
has sent a circular to all the missionaries of the Board, 
suggesting that Sunday, May 18th, be observed as a special 
day of prayer. They also invite the churches and auxiliary 
societies to join with them in the service. The special ob- 
jects of petition are: 


“ That the Holy Spirit be poured out upon our missions and 
gracious revivals of religion distinguish this trying year of our 
work; 

“ That the distressing financial conditions which confront us 
may be overruled for good by teaching Christians the deeper les- 
sons of self-sacrifice for Christ ; 


“That no part of our work suffer because of our present de-. 


pleted treasury ; our nearness to Christ making us quick to plan, 
rich in resources, wise in execution, and prevailing in prayer ; 

“That those of our sons and daughters who have given them- 
selves to the foreign missionary service, and are now ready to go 
to the field, may be generously sent by the churches, even tho 
the times are hard ; each church anxious to fill a vacant place at 
the front and keep another voice testifying to the love of Jesus 
in the dark places of the earth.” 

..According to letters from the Rev. Mr. Walkup. 
from the Gilbert Islands, the King of Butaritari refused 
to allow any of his people to go to San Francisco to give a 
show of heathen dances. 
the ‘“‘Morning Star’ every Bible left on a preceding trip 
had been sold. At Apaiang a law had been passed dis- 
carding the use of tobacco on account of its injurious effect 
on the people. 


--An effort is being made in China and Japan to secure 
the coming of some well-known evangelist,as Mr. Moody 
or Mr. McNeill, to conduct services in the treaty ports. 
Already there are signs of religious quickening in those 
places. In connection with this the missionaries in Shang- 
hai and vicinity are uniting in a special evangelistic effort. 

..The American Baptist Missionary Union reports that 
the financial year closed with a debt of $205,353. 








Biblical Research. 


PARALLELS TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE extra-canonical literary parallels to New Testament 
passages have always been a subject of great interest to 
Bible students, and through the historic method of re- 
search have now a greater interest than ever. The paral- 
lels found in the post-biblical literature of the Jews have 
to a great extent been utilized by the “Hore Talmudice” 
of Schéttgen and of Lightfoot, altho additions have been 
made by the researches of later scholars, notably Delitzsch. 
The parallels found in other literatures are discussed in de- 
tail, especially by Resch in his *‘ Agrapha” and other works, 
in which he also traces up the more or less credible sayings 
of Christ not found in the canonical Gospels. Additions td 
our stock of such parallels from rabbinical sources are be- 
ing made from time to time. Among these are found the 
following, not given in the general works on the walject, 
unearthed by a German Jewish scholar. 

Matt. 9: 37, 38. Rabbi Tryphon says: ‘‘ The day is short 
and the work is great; but the workmen are idle, altho 
the pay is great and the master is urgent’’ (Aboth, 2: 20). 

Matt. 5:13. The Athenian philosophers asked Rabbi 
Joshuah: “If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted ?”? (Bechoroth, 8 b). 

Luke 22: 26. Rabban Gamaliel [the teacher of St. Paul] 
offered high positions to two of his disciples. But when 
they in their modesty declined to accept them, he said: 
“Do ye think I am giving supremacy to you? No; Iam 
giving you servitude” (Horajoth, 10 a). 

Matt. 11: 25. Rabbi Jochanan said: ‘‘Since the day 
when the sanctuary was destroyed, the gift of prophecy has 
been taken from the prophets and has been given to the 
simple and babes’”’ (Baba Bathra, 12 b). 

Matt. 19:24. Rabbi Shechet said to Rabbi Amram: ‘‘ Do 
you belong to the Pumbadites, who manage to have an 
elephant go arengh the eye of a needle ?’”’ (Baba Mezia, 
38D). . 

Matt. 16:25. Alexander the Macedonian asked the wise 
men of theSouth: ‘* What musta man do in order to live ?”’ 
They answered: “‘ He must slay himself.”” Hethen asked: 
‘* What must he do in order to die ?”? Answer: “ Let him 
care for his life’’ (Tamid, 32a). 

Matt. 13: 12. “Poverty follows after the poor, but oil 
flows to him that possesses” (Baba Kamma, 92a, 93a). 

Matt. 19:30. Rabbi Joseph, the son of Rabbi Joseph, the 
son of Levi, was sick, and apparently died. When he awoke 
again to life, his father asked him: ‘‘ What did you see?” 
He answered : ‘‘I have seen an overturned world. Those 
that are above were down, and those that are beneath were 
above ”’ (Pesachim, 50a). 

Matt. 10:29. ‘‘ Without God no one catches a bird ; how 
much less a human being” (Jer. Shebiith, 19: 1). 

Matt. 5: 18. God said to the letter Jod: ‘‘Solomon and 
those like him will disappear, but not a particle of you 
shall be destroyed’’ (Midrash Shemoth Rabba, 6). 

John 7:37-39. Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, said: 
‘“Why do they call the place [of this feast] the place of 
drawing [water]? Because at this place the Holy Spirit is 
drawn, as the Scriptures say: ‘And ye shalldraw water 
with joy from the fountains of salvation’” (Jer. Sukka, 
5; 1). 
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Matt. 12,1-8 ; cf. Mark 2: 28-28. The Rabbis say: “‘David 
and his followers ventured to eat of the shewbread because 
of their great hunger.” Cf. Rashi on (Menachoth, 96a). 
Rabbi Jonathan, the Son of Joseph, says: ‘“‘The Sabbath 
is given into your hands, not youinto the hands of the Sab- 
bath” (Joma, 85d). 

John 7: 23. Rabbi Eleazar taught: “If thecircumcision, 
which affects only one of the 243 members of the human 
body, crowds out the Sabbath ordinances, how much more 
must the healing of the entire body do this’’ (Joma, 85b). 

Matt. 7:3. Rabbi Tryphon says: ‘It surprises me that 
in this generation nobody is willing to accept a rebuke. If 
we say toaperson: ‘Take the mote out of your eye’, he will 
answer, ‘Take the beam out of your own eye’ ” (Arachin, 
16b). 

Matt. 5:20. “The Lord forgive all who have done me 
harm. Lord of the world, I forgive all those who have in- 
sulted and offended me and have done harm to my body, 
my goods and my honor, be it unintentionally or intention- 
ally, be it by word or deed, be it in thought or feeling.” 
This is a part of the regular evening prayer prescribed to 
the pious Jew. 

Matt.6: 14. To whom does God forgive his sins? To 
him who overlooks the guilt of his neighbor (Rosh-ha- 
Shana, 17a). 

Rom. 12: 21. See to it that nobody recompense evil for 
evil.” 
says: ** This is not yet the last word ; but he who repays 
evil for evil, from his house misfortune will not depart ’”’ 
(Midrash Bereshith Rabba, 38). 

Mark 4: 24. With the same measure with which a man 
measures, it shall be meted out to him (Sota, 8b). But 
ever is the measure of reward greater than the measure of 
punishment (Sota, 11a). 

John 13: 34. On this verse the rabbis present the oppo- 
site of Christ’s teaching. They say: ‘Care first for your 
own life and then for the life of your neighbor” (Baba 
Mezia, 62a). ‘‘ He who desires to give, let him not give more 
than the fifth part of his possessions” (Kethuboth, 67b). 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 6TH. 


JOSEPH’S LAST DAYS.—GEN. 50: 14-26. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—The path of the just is as the sbining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.— 
Prov. 4: 18. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Joseph returned.”—From Palestine. They 
had gone up by a roundabout way, possibly because the 
route by the seashore was in rebel hands. ** Joseph 
will hate us.’’—It has not been uncommon in the treacher- 
ous East to wait many years for a time te destroy an 
enemy, or revenge a grudge. So David did not himself 
slay Joab, but bade his son Solomon do it. -* Thy 
father did command.,’’—Very likely they invented this 
story. Probably Jacob said all he wanted to on this sub- 
ject to Joseph before he died. “Joseph wept.’—An- 
other illustration not simply of Joseph’s tender heart, but 
also of Oriental lack of control over one’s feelings. 
‘Fell down before his face.”—It was proper. They did 
not live at court, and perhaps had not seen him since they 
came seventeen years before. He was the ruler, the head 
of the family. Such reverence was only courteous, even 
from brethren. “We be thy servants.”,-—And so they 
were. “Am I in the place of God?’—To avenge 
wrong. “* Joseph dwelt in Egypt.’’—In the Egyptian 
style, not attacking the gods of Egypt, and yet worshiping 
quietly the true God. “Ephraim’s children of the 
third generation.”—Joseph’s great-grandchildren. 
‘* Were born upon Joseph’s knees.’’—Under his protection, 
so that he loved to fondle them. “Ve shall carry up 
my bones.”—Not immediately, but when ye go. He was 
himself buried in a fine coffin,jhaving been embalmed in the 
Egyptian style. “ Coffin.”—The ordinary coffins were 
of light wood, richly painted, while the great men had 
black stone coffins. 

Instruction.—Jacob’s death made a great difference to 
Joseph and to his brethren. Previously Jacob was head of 
the family; now Joseph was. When one’s parents die then 
the world seems altered. The tie with the past is gone. The 
son isnowthe old man. He no longer looks back to give 
honor, but receives it. So the generations pass, and we 
must be ready to take the place of our fathers. 

The brothers feared just because Joseph was now supreme 
in the family. Before their father protected them, now 
they are in Joseph’s hands entirely. This gives us an in- 
sight into old family authority which one may be glad to 
have outgrown. It was after all a condition of barbarism 
which put the life of a child or a man in the hands of the 
head of the clan. 

Evil thinks evil. Their hearts were tainted with jealousy 
and malice, and so they suspected Joseph, not under- 
standing his heart. So a bad man cannot understand a 
good man. They say that every man has his price, be- 
cause they have. 

Revenge is the natural vice of a weak or wicked man. If 
one has done you an ill turn don’t lay it up, but forgive it 
and forget it, as Joseph did. 

Their confession was humble enough ; let us hope it was 
as sincere, altho it was excited by fear. Many a man is 
sorry of his crime when he is found out, and is in danger of 
being punished forit. But in that case it is not godly 
sorrow, because it is not in view of the sin, but of its 
penalty. 

Forgiveness is a special graceof God. When we forgive 
we are not only like Joseph; we are like God. 

It is God’s place to punish; are we in the place of God ? 
We can rebuke, and then we can forgive. That is as far as 
most of us can properly go. 

After all,Godrules. We may do wrong, and mean evil ; 
but God managesto bring good out of all our evil, 



































On the passage, Prov. 17: 18, Rabbi Simon bar Abba . 





April 26, 1894. 


There isno other human blessing so great as to have 
one’s children and children’s children grow up about one, 
good and worthy. They are most favored to whom God 
gives this. It is far better than wealth. 

Joseph is a bright example of faith. See it explained in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Here weare told that he 
was sure that God would visit his brethren and bring them 
out of Egypt. He knew God’s promise to Jacob and be- 
lieved it, 

The rich, populous Egypt was not good enough for him. 
He wanted his people to return to their own land, under 
their own God. It was not Jehovah’s land, where he was 
worshiped. It is better to live in a poorer land, with bet- 
ter people. The poor lands raise the best people. 

The promise Joseph exacted of the people about his burial 
was a sort of object lesson offaithtothem. Whenever they 
saw his grave they remembered Palestine, and Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob; and they remembered Jacob’s God. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BENSON, Sern, Lincoln Center, called to West Harrington and 
Indian River, Me. 
BEERY, H. F., Stirling, called to Clearwater, Ia. 
CURTIS, W. H., Pella, accepts call to Harvey, Ia. 


JOHNSON, GeorcE F., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Ballsto: ton, N. y 


KRAMER, GeorcGe R., t pastor Pilgrim ch., 
New York, N. Y. 


LANE, W. K., Des Moines, called to Ohio, Ia. 

LUDLAM, R. L., Ohio, Ia., resigns. 

NEYMAN, J. W., Cherokee, accepts call to Akron, O. 

REMINGTON, WIL114M, Great Falls, Mont., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, B. F., Lansing, accepts call to Flint, Mich. 


AYER, E. P., Divinity School, New Haven, accepts call to Beth- 
lehem, Conn. 


BLAKESLEE, A. D., Highlands, accepts call to Montrose, Col. 
BIXBY, ALANSON, Dehesa, Cal., resigns. 

BRAY, S. H., Bethany, New York City, N. Y., resigns, 
BROWN, C. R., Charlestown, called to Malden, Mass. 
DALTON, J. J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Thayer, Mo. 
DAVIS, R. H., No. Conway, N. H., called to Walpole, Mass. 
DRISCO, R. C., East Derry, N. H.. resigns. 

DUNN, J, B., Boston, called to Fitchburg, Mass. 

EDDIE, J. B., Fourth ch., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM, Rose Valley, N. D., resigns. 
GRIFFITHS, W. A., Lynxville, accepts call to Gay’s Mills, Wis. 
HARRINGTON, Jonny, Littleton, Col., resigns. 

LEONARD, Mrs. Ewa F.,inst. April 1st, Rico, Col. 

LUCE, F. L., inst. recently, Syracuse, N. Y. 


McGREGOR, ALEXANDER, Meth., Grand Forks, N. D., called to 
Dunkirk, Ind. 


McLAIN, J. E., ord. April 1ith, Dover, Kan. 
MOORE, P. H., Bowdoin College, called to Saco, Me. 


MORGAN, C. L., Chicago, Lll., accepts call to Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 


MORSS, G. H., Central Village, Conn., accepts call to Marsh- 
field Hills, Mass. 


MYLNE. G. W., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call to Freeport, Mich. 
NAYLOR, B. D., ord. recently, Crockett, Cal. 

REILLY, J. E., Dundee, III., accepts call to Hancock, Mich. 
SCOTFORD, H. C., Loda, Ill., called to Lake Linden, Mich. 
SHEARMAN, T. G., Union Sem., called to Springfield, Mass. 
SIMONDS, W. D., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 
SOUTHWORTH, Epwarp, Montrose, Col., resigns. 


mh a A., Clay Center, accepts call to Leona and High- 
an 


VINCENT, Corwin, Cleveland, accepts call to New London and 
Rochester, O 


WALLACE, MacH., Pontiac, accepts call to Union Mission, De- 
troit, Mich. 


WHITE, F. N., late of Japan, accepts call to Burlington, Ia. 
LUTHERAN. 
BUCK, JAmgs L., Ray’s Hill, called to Buckstown, Shanksville, 
Grade and Roxbury, Penn. 
our. ALBERT, Gettysburg, Penn., accepts call to Cleveland, 


JOHNSTON, E. S., Stoyestown, accepts call to Salisbury, Penn. 
LUCKENBACK, W. H., Germantown, N. Y., resigns. 
POOR, W. F., Maryland, N. Y., resigns. 
REES, E. S., Nokomis, IIl., accepts call to Lagrange, Ind. 
WHITESILL, R. B., Wellington, Kan., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
Aneerngns. C. C., Carrollton, Mo., accepts call to Kansas 
ty, a 
BISBEE, Frank, ord. April 18th, Almond, N. Y. 


BOSSERMAN, Curtis O., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Covenant ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 


BOYD, THOMAS, Decomes permanent pastor, Portland, Ore. 
CHAPIN, D. L., called to Brookline, Ind. 
CLEMENTS, Roseart, inst. April 18th, Cuba, N. Y. 


HOUSER, FRANK S., Auburn, Neb., called to McConnellsburg 
and Green Hill, Penn. 


HUSTON. WILLIAM R., Germantown, called to Clifton Heights, 
enn. 
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La Henry H., Springfield, accepts call to Central Bridge, 
McINTYRE, JosepH, Port Kennedy, Penn., called to White 
Lake, N. Y. 


MARSHALL, A. B., East Liverpool, called to Des Moines, Ia. 
eas J. C., So. Pres., Owensboro, Ky., called to Tampa, 
a. 


NICHOLLS, J. SHANE, inst. recently, Sixth ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 
PERINE, R. B., Auburn Theo. Sem., called to Centreville, N. Y. 


lain a KeEnseEy J., Slaterville, accepts call to Honeybrook, 
en 


STOETZER, HERMAN G., licentiate of Washington Presbytery, 
accepts call to Dickinson ch., Penn. 


VEENSCHOTEN, WILt1AM, Hornellsville, N. Y., accepts call to 
East Stroudsburg, Penn. 


WHEELER, FRANK T., Irvona, fenn.. accepts call to New 
Bloomfield and Shermansdale, Penn. 


WILLIS, Jr., Davin, Pennington, N. J., ‘called to Oswego, N. Y. 
wae A. G., Lenna Collegiate Inst., accepts call to Tekamah, 
eb. 


YOUNG, S. Epwarp, Asbury Park, called to Central ch., New- 
ark, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARTLETT, J. H., Free Bap., Canton, Me., resigns. 
BLEKKINK, E. J., Ref. Dutch, Cobleskill, N. Y., resigns. 


CLELAND, CHARLES S., inst. April 17th, Second United Pres. 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


GAMMON, D. A., Free Bap., East Hebron, accepts call to East 
Corinth, Me. : 

GILLIAM, W. T., Cumb, Pres., Warrensburg, Mo., accepts call to 
Union, Neb. 


LADY, D. 3., Ref. Gar., accepts call to Shenango, Penn. 
_SIMONDS, W. D., Unit,, Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 
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The womet mention in our list of “ Books of the 
sidered by us an equivalent to :Aeir publishers for 
The int*eis of our readers will guide us in 
for further notice. 


PROFESSOR HERRON’S CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.* 


Tuts book is as amausing as a kaleidoscope. Its little 
bits of high-colored rhetoric tumble together in surpris- 
ing combinations, and beguile the reader with the illusion 
of their polychromatic geometry. 

The author is professor of “‘ Applied Christianity” in 
Iowa College. Most of the lectures which compose it 
were prepared for the students of Michigan Univer- 
sity. They have been repeated at Princeton, 
and part of them before Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Lawrence University, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Congregational Clubs of Brooklyn and 
Minnesota. The subject is one on which the Christian 
public is eager for light, and Professor Herron is honest, 
earnest, able, and is understood to have studied the sub- 
ject. What he wants to do, we also want to have done. 
We can pardon much to so bold a writer as well as to 
one who has in him the power of placing his subject on 
so noblea plane. And as to his touch of lofty superiority 
to other students of the same science, such a general 
agreement has not yet been aimed at as to make it 
offensive in a writer as earnest and as honestly con- 
vinced on the main point as Dr. Herron. 

On that main point we may not‘be so far apart ; but he 
seems to us caught in the tangle of many a thicket 
before it is reached, The title of the opening chapter is 
‘Toe Scientific Ground of Christian Sociology.” Now 
we have searched this chapter from end to end for the 
indication of some science of sociology ; new or old we 
care not; but for something coherent, systematic, on 
which to build an intelligent conception of the subject. 
We find nothing but rhetoric, a glittering mass of kalei- 
doscopic figures, 

Here is one example in which the author tries his hand 
on expounding the panic. He says: 

“The causes of this situation are profounder 
than any which the press has discussed. This is but inci- 
deutally a monetary crisis. Its cause and cure lie not in 
silver and tariff, in the change of political parties. It is 
the direct centralization of wealth, of the investment of 
the control of industry, in the hands of the cunning and 

st.ong, who indirectly rule the lives and economics of the 
people, with no responsibility for their welfare ; with en- 
tire unaccountability to their will. This crisis is a divine 
warning against the irresponsible egoism produced by a 
false science of society. The development of this egoism is 
industrial despotism, the thrones and chains of which, tho 
invisible, are yet the wickedest and bitterest the people 
have ever yebendured. This false science has given us the 
hardest masters and the most hopeless slavery.” 

Suppose'we deny the first propositionin this fiery 
series, what is there in the rest to save it? Nothing but 
an ipse dixit, and, we may add, the ipse diwit which 
has the general voice of the financial world against it. 
How ‘‘a false science of society ” brought all this to pass 
Dr. Herron does not think it worth while to show. He 
runs on in a series of wild exaggerations to paint the hor- 
rors of modern life. We are living, he assures us, under 
an “ industrial despotism,” the ‘“‘wickedest” and ‘‘ bitter- 
est” the ‘‘ people ever suffered,” and ‘‘ which has hand- 
ed us over to the hardest masters and the most helpless 
slavery.” 

Now, in cold reality, what is there to all this alarming 
rhetoric more than a new example of perfervid exag- 
geration on the one hand, and on the other of confusion 
between social hardships, which can and ought to be 
abated, and others which are nothing more nor less than 
new cases of folly and improvidence which grow hard 
when honest debts have to be paid. Our author’s first 
mistake lies in the assumption that if artificialism could 
be cleared away men might live prosperousand happy on 
sone primitive basis and in aboriginal relations. Sociology 
does not make the trouble any more than theology 
makes the sin; tho the two sciences may be about 
equally far from their perfect development. 

Here is another example (p. 19): 

7 Sociology has not been, nor has it thought of being, a 
science of just relations.” 

lt is just this and essentially nothing else than-this, In 
the theological stage when all the sociology we had came 
from the theologian, it was simply an assertion of princi- 
ples and relations. The great step of progress made in 
detaching itself from theology has been in the study of 
these relations and the concrete facts involved in them. 
But statistics are difficult. They take time, patience, 
large ability. They make the student’s head ache. Our 
author likes better to rail at them than to handle them. 
Itis far easier to say, “In their last analysis philan- 
thropy and charity are justice,” than to work out in ex- 
hausting labors the economic data which show how one 
line of conduct results in equal justice to all men, and 
another does not. It is easier to say (p. 125), ‘‘ The first 
element in political economy is prayer,” or (p. 41): 

“ Ourcourts cannot become courts of justice until they 
become courts of redemption ; until they are able and just 
* THE CHRISTIAN Society. By GEORGE D. HERRON, D.D., the E. 
D. Rand Professor of Appliei Christianity in Iowa College, Author of 
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. Claim against statistics. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


to forgive sins and apply the blood that cleanses from un- 
righteousness” ; 

or, that social institutions must be coaverted ‘‘ from the 
protective to the redemptive basis.” (Page 41): 

“ Our codes are not lawful until they become the defini- 
tion of redemptive facts, and their execution the applica- 
tion of redemptive forces.” 

Or to indulge in such writing as this (p. 31): 

‘* The millenniums of world making, the ages of ice. the 
ages of fire, were all preparing for the Christ-man. The 
forces that robe the earth with verdure, that rib the hills 
with granite, that woo the rose from the bud, that pull the 
oak out of the acorn, that tear the lightnings from the 
clouds, that spread the lava of Vesuvius across the valley, 
that lay the coal and silver and gold and iron in their 
strata, all find their perfect interpretation, their articulate 
utterance, the fulfillment of their power, the disclosure of 
their beauty in the Son of God. Nature is Christian.”’ 

So far as ‘Scientific Ground” is concerned we give 
this chapter up. Itis the rubbish heap of a disorderly 
palace from which gems of great beauty, and noble 
fragments, could they only be collected in systematic 
unity, have been tumbled together into an imposing 
heap. 

The other chapters show the same hand. Wherever 
there is need of close thinking and accurate writing we 
are treated to something which is true only as an epi- 
gram is. Political economy and sociology are confused. 
We are not sure that the author recognizes the distinc- 
tion between them. A flagrant example meets us in the 
whimsical title of the closing chapter, ‘‘The Political 
Economy of the Lord’s Prayer.” Theauthor proceeds: 

‘* Political economy, when it becomes a science, will 
teach society how to so regulate production and distribution 
as to provide for the economic needs of all. Economic 
science is thus an ethical science; it is a science of right- 
eousness ; it isa science of the communism of justice. . 
The first element in political economy is prayer.” 

This is a fine ending for an author who writes, in lofty 
superiority, of ‘* political economy when it becomes a 
science,” 

Later we read (p. 153) : 

‘The forgiveness of sins is a rational law of political 
economy. The administration of this law in the case of 
the Homestead strike might have made it the Pentecost 
of an industrial dispensation of the Holy Ghost.” 

And elsewhere in the same chapter (p. 147) : 

“There has not been a single financial panic in recent 

American years that could not have been averted, and con- 
verted into a divine opportunity for a sound progress, by 
the response of capital in Christian hands to the immedi- 
ate social need.”’ 
Avert; that is good, Convert ; that is perhaps better. 
But how the same panic is to be ‘‘ averted” and then 
‘*converted into a divine opportunity” is plain only in 
such rhetoric as Dr. Herron employs. 

On the previous page we note another example of the 
author’s thinking for which he should be called to ac- 
count. He says: 

‘““We have been taught that wealth responds to the 
greatest demand; that it invests whereit can fiad its 
greatest security andinterest. But wealth has done pre- 
cisely the reverse of this.” 

The proof is the reported hoarding of coin or cur- 
rency, or both, during the paniclast summer. He says: 

“Its withdrawal from circulation and productive in- 
vestment in times of panic,its habit of hiding itself in 
vaults and refusing to work and sacrifice in the face of a 
crisis, is disobedience to both ethical and natural law.” 

There are two blows in this passage and both vicious. 
One is struck at reasonable caution in troubled times, 
against the wise manager who contracts then instead of 
spreading more sail, as this reasoning, if it means any- 
thing, implies that he should. The other is one of those 
blind strokes which we may expect of people who de- 
Was it the capitalist class who 
hoarded their money last summer? We trow not. 
What they wanted above all things was coin, currency 
and bank credits. It was the small holders who 
hoarded. The capitalists were straining every nerve to 
get money and to useit. They did just the thing Dr. 
Herron says they should have done and did not do. 
They ‘‘ bid their capital go where it was needed.” We 
do not need to say that they did this on generous and 
Christian principles, or even from those of public spirit, 
but only that they did it, upheld the public credit, and 
by so doing saved labor, industry and the poor man’s liv- 
ing from a trial of indefinite severity. 

The defect of tue book is that of all impulsive think- 
ing, not enthusiasm, not a want of intelligence, and not 
even the defect of good guiding principles; but exagger- 
ation to an extent which throws the elements out of all 
right relations to each other. This in the study of 
sociology is peculiarly fatal, for here even more than 
elsewhere, Edmund Burke's remark holds that ‘‘ wisdom 
is a doctrine of proportions.” 

The thought which underlies the hook is a true and 
great one, that Christianity is socially as well as indi- 
vidually organific, that it is the fundamental organizing 
principle of ideal sociology, and that we shall not have 
peace until the law of society becomes the Christian law 
of love. We do not object very seriously to the interpre- 
tation placed by Professor Herron on that law, that it 
must go beyond the golden rule of doing to others as you 
would that they shoull do unto you, aad req lire more 
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than this, even a rule of sacrifice. But when this is 
carried to an extreme, limited only by ability and oppor- 
tunity, it becomes a doctrine of ascetics and of poverty. 
In the same way the author’s assertion that our ‘‘ codes 
[of civil law] are not lawful until they become the defini- 
tion of redemptive facts, and their execution the appli- 
cation of redemptive forces,” is nothing more than a re- 
lapse into a phase of speculative anarchy which brought 
rational Puritanism into conflict with Quakers on the 
one hand and Fifth Monarchy enthusiasts on the other. 

We have no right in a book like this to interpret words 
loosely or epigrammatically, as if the author were preach- 
ing to a congregation made up of one class of people, 
and that a class of besotted plutocrats. He claims to bea 
professor writing scientifically and taking into consider- 
ation all sides of the subject. From this point of view 
his account of the economic and sociological situation is 
fantastic exaggeration. The capitalist drops out of rec- 
ognition with him*as a person having rights which we 
are bound to respect. His mission and economic useful- 
nes3 are ignored. The vccasional benevolence and public 
spirit he appears to have displayed are caricatured out 
of virtuous resemblance. Rights are based on needs, not 
on person ; on a condition of poverty, not on the impar- 
tial basis of personal humanity. Political economy, 
‘* when it becomes a science,” is to be a Divine Provi- 
dence in the world and to ‘‘ provide for the economic 
needs of all.” The great and impartial law of social 
justice before which every one pleads irrespective of con- 
dition in life is maimed in one of its members, and the 
impartiality of its inspired definition is lost : 

“Ve shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou 
shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the per- 
son of themighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbor” (Lev. 19 : 15). 

On the intellectual and scientific ground the author 
has chosen for his book we shall have to give it up; but 
there is another point of view from which it must be 
treated in a very different tone. No small part of the 
confusion the author falls into is simply the eternal con- 
tradiction between the ideal and the actual, between 
Christianity as a divine potency in the world and Chris- 
tianity as a historic development. We respond to Dr. 
Herron’s scorn for the believer who receives the Sermon 
on the Mount in theory and scouts the suggestion that it 
can ever become the law of daily life for individuals or 
for human societies. But there is a mission for idealism 
even in the definition of duty ; as, for example, the end- 
less attempts to reduce to practice the Savior’s impera- 
tive: ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in Heav- 
en is perfect.” Tiere is probably no greater confusion 
in any part of Professor Herron’s attempt to construct 
the Christian law of love into a social system than have 
attended the chronic attempt to work out a Christian 
ethics on some basis of sanctified perfection. Still the 
law stunds, and we owe to it the only standard of Chris- 
tian life which can give it any vital force in the world. 

So of Dr. Herron’s book, grand positions are taken in 
it. He has taken much from Maurice, and Mulford, and, 
by some indirect connection, from Hegel. He has 
melted down, in his thinking about it, one of McLeod 
Campbell’s greatest thoughts on the relation of forgive- 
ness and atonement, and brought it out in a new expres- 
sion of startling force and beauty. His epigrammatic , 
sentences ring like rifle shots, and sometimes part the 
cloud before them in noble vistas of truth. 


os 





In the Social Science series, published by Swan, Sonnen- 
schien & Co., London, and imported in New York by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons ($1.00 per volume, in scarlet cloth), 
we note three recent and useful additions: Land Systems 
of Australasia, by William Epps—a very thorough survey 
and systematic presentation of the methods which control 
the use and alienation of land in the Australasian colonies 
and of the results of the system in that country, particu- 
larly as bearing on the centralization of population in the 
large towns. The investigation has been a laborious one, 
made to cover the political as well as the sociological, in- 
dustrial, even commercial aspects of the case and brought 
down to date, with the effects secured or aimed at by dras- 
tic legislation. The volume is rich in materials for study, 
and should not be overlooked by those interested in socio- 
logico-economic problems. Hours and Wages in Rela- 
tion to Production, by Lugo Brentano, translated by Mrs. 
William Arnold, is in the same series. (Imported by the 
Scribners. $1.00 per vol.) Students will find in it the rela- 
tion between wages and production discussed as thoroughly 
as the brief limits of the book would permit. The value of 
the discussion is very greatly enhanced by an appendix of 
carefully selected original essays and material of various 
kinds and from various sources beariug on the question. 
The author’s conclusion is that within certain limits which 
admit of scientific definition the rise of wages and the 
shortening of work-time leads to an increase of production, 
but only as it is attended with an elevation of the standard | 
of moralized life among the workmen, which is the first 
and perhaps principal limitation within which the law ap- 
plies. Irregular and short advances of wages do net have 
this result. Sudden leaps upward in the conditions of la- 
bor are apt to result in demoralization. The advance to 
be useful must be slow and attended with moral improve- 
ment on the part of the laborer. To judge of the results of 
such advance time for moral improvement must be al- 
lowed. In the same series and also imported by the 
Scribners we find The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England. ByCharles Borgeaud, translated from 
the French by Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, with a Preface by C. 
H, Firth, M.A. This is one of the first and few volumes in 
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which Calvinistic Independency in Old 
England and New England gets the Euro- 
pean recognition it deserves for the influ- 
ence it has bad in developing modern demo- 
cratic society. It is truly encouraging to 
note that a foreign authorlike M. Borgeaud 
has grasped the significance of the early 
colonial history of Connecticut as compared 
with Massachusetts even more clearly than 
it has been apprehended until within a few 
years by most of our own writers. He un- 
derstands the distinction between the 
colony of New Haven and that of Connecti- 
cut. Substantially the same remark may 
be made of the brief but accurate sketch of 
Rhode [sland history and of the interpreta- 
tion put upon it. M. Borgeaud has drawn 
his materials at first hand from the best 
sources. 


There are many genuine flower lovers 
whose gardens blossom with fragrance and 
beauty, but there are few whose love carries 
them to such lengths of devotion, cr who 
live on such terms of intimacy with plants 
and birds as does Mrs. Celia Thaxter, of 
Appledore; and who among them all could 
write so delightful an account of the gar- 
dener’s pleasing toil asis given in her An 
Island Garden, just issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and illustrated with repro- 
ductions of water-color paintings and illu- 
minations by Childe Hassam ? Mrs, Thax 
ter began gardening, she tells us, on the 
island whose fame she has ldrgely made, 
when five years old, and her garden, a yard 
square, contained only marigolds. From 
this has grown the blaze of beauty and glory 
fitly to set forth which taxes even her rare 
powers of description, and has almost de- 
fied Mr. Hassam’s artistic skill. ‘Only 
love,” says Mrs. Thaxter, *‘is the secret to 
immake flowers grow and bloom, and the gar- 
dener must forego ease of body and mind 
tv minister tothem. The flowers on their 
part are conscious of this love and respond 
to it.’ To make her garden a success she 
prepares and enriches the ground in the 
autumn, and, in her winter quarters at 
Portsmouth, sows seeds in boxes, respect- 
ing their idiosyncrasies, and starting flow- 
ers that resent transplanting, such as pop- 
pies, in eggshells filled with earth. In due 
season she arrives with her mass of green- 
ery at Appledore, and the gardening proper 
begins.’ She is up at bird-peep, and, during 
the spring and early summer, she spends 
whole days with her pets. She hoes, rakes, 
transplants and weeds, only employing out- 
side labor for the preliminary spading of the 
ground. She imports toads to exterminate 
the slugs, an@ she defends the flowers of 
her love from marauding insects with 
lime, wood ashes, fir-tree oil, hellebore and 
frequent spraying with the hose. Like the 
virtuous woman of the Proverbs, she rises 
while it is still night to care for her vege- 
tabie household. She covers her young 
seedlings with nets to protect them from 
the saucy sparrows, whose thousand hurts a 
day she still forgives, because all birds are 
dear to her. She notes the arrival and de- 
parture of the martins, barn swallows, 
song sparrows, bobolinks, curlews, and calls 
to her brother, at work in his neighboring 
garden plot, to bid him listen, for ‘‘ the 
sandpiper hascome!’”’ Everything that has 
to do with the garden is dear to her: the 
tools, the small wheelbarrow, with which 
she fetches brush for her sweet peas 
to climb upon, even the ‘friendly little 
fork’’; but the flowers themselves are to her 
simply adorable. She tells over their 
charms as a lover does those of his mis- 
tress, with a passionate devotion—in short, 
she lives, ‘‘ talks, reasons and remonstrates 
with them.” ‘*‘ Weare on such good terms,”’ 
she says, ‘my flowers andI.”’” The garden 
in question is forty or fifty feet long and 
fifteen wide. A plan of it is given, and each 
flower is numbered in its lot, and the 
piazza is draped with vines. Poppies are 
the flowers of the day, and they are specially 
voted in this volume ; but pansies have not 
lost their charm for her, and it is not so 
long singe Mrs. Thaxter’s pansy bed had 
almost a,national reputation. There is a 
story told of a summer visitor fearfully and 
wonderfully clad in a tourist gown of pur- 
ple and yellow flannel in imitation of 
what was supposed to be Mrs. Thaxter’s 
favorite blossom, who once appeared before 
her as she was busy in her flower beds. ‘Is 
not the combination of color in the pansy 
absolutely perfect?” asked the tourist, 
glancing complacently at her giddy gown. 
‘* Yes, yes,” answered Mrs. Thaxter, grub- 
bing away persistently in the dirt; ‘but it 
takes the Lord to combine them properly.” 
Not the least interesting part of this work 
is the account of her method of arranging 
flowers for the house, to which the better 
part of one chapter is devoted. The repro- 
ductions of Mr. Hassam’s water-color 
sketches in this island garden area delight- 


ful feature of the book. The greens are, 
perhaps, a little crude, and do not show 
to advantage in the evening, but the full- 
page plates fall but little short of the best 
French color work, while the illuminated 
head pieces are delightfully fresh and 
artistic. The volume does great credit to 
writer, illustrator and publisher, and is of 
practical interest to the amateur gardener. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 


The “‘ Story of the Nations’’ series reaches 
new ground in its last volume, The Story of 
Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, New Zealand. By Gre- 
ville Tregarten, author of “New South 
Wales 1860 to 1866,” and ‘‘A Sketch of the 
Progress and Resources of New South 
Wales.”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) The history traced in this volume 
has a unique interest for students of consti- 
tutional history. The Australasian State is 
the greatest development of colonial enter- 
prise now going on in the world. It is 
worth more to Great Britain thanany other 
part of her possessions. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive of a broader contrast than 
exists between the English settlements in 
New England, for example, and those in 
Australasia. The order, and in some re- 
spects the very terms of the historic devel- 
opment are reversed. The conditions pre- 
sented in the Australasian problem get 
thus a new interest from the new way in 
which they are approached. Mr. Tregar- 
ten writes with the ease and matured 
judgment of an author who has gone over 
the ground more than once, and has studied 
the whole history from the early discover- 
ies in 1503-1772, which form the subject of 
his first chapter, on through what may be 
called the Captain Cook period, the Botany 
Bay and convict perioc,on through the 
Emancipist and Reform period, to the dis- 
covery of goldin 1851 and the establishment 
of free and responsible government. The 
volume gets unavoidably a somewhat frac- 
tional or interrupted look from the neces- 
sity of going back to the start and begin- 
ning all over again with the history of each 
of the seven political divisions of the coun- 
try. The volume contains eight good maps 
and a large nymber of illustrations, with a 
highly useful diagram showing the varia- 
tions in prices and wages since 1841, 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. By Alyn Yates 
Keith. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 
This is a quaint little story, prim and neat 
in appearance, like a spinster’s best gown, 
and yet not without colur and genuine 
warmth. It is rustic, refined, pleasing 
from beginning to end, and withal sincerely 
human. Andrew Lang’s fairy story, 
Prince Ricardo (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.25), will delight. young peo- 
ple. It is one of the best things of the kind 
that we know of, and its illustrations go 
well with Mr. Lang’s inimitably graceful 
writing. The Village Rector. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) In the 
main, this is a most-excellent translation 
of a strong novel by Balzac; but we do not 
grasp the meaning of a sentence like this 
on page 7: 

“In person, his naturally ruddy complexion 
was hardly perceptible under the black metallic 
dust which powdered his curly black hair and 
the seams of a face pitted with the smallpox.” 

The Recipe for Diamonds, by C. J. Cut- 
liffe Hyne (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is 
a romance of adventure and incident graph- 
ically told, not over refined in its diction, 
but by no means a bad book at any point. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. have added to 
their “Series of Select Novels,” Payton 
Jacks, Gentleman, by Marian Bower. 
Keynotes, by George Egerton (Boston, Rob- 
erts Brothers, $1.00), contains eight short 
stories and sketches of strikingly vigorous 
style. The pieces are keyed, so to speak, to 
a somewhat doubtful moral pitch, but they 
cannot be called immoral in purpose. They 
certainly have strong touches of criginality. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. 
By M.M. Trumbull. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. The first edition of 
this book was published in 1882, and, be- 
coming quickly popular, had a great rup. 
The present edition is rewritten, in some 
respects revised, and made to say what a 
Free Trader would wish it to say to a pub- 
lic whose commerce lies under the restric- 
tions of the McKinley Tariff. The general 
aim, method and point of the book is set 
forth in a letter to the author from the late 
John Bright, from which we quote two 
paragraphs as showing what the book is 
better than any comment we can make: 

“There are persons among us who are not 
anxious forareform of your tariff. They say 
you cannot bave an export trade, and cannot 
compete with us in foreign markets; that we 
have complete control of markets where there 
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is no high tariff; and, where duties are consider- 
able, that we can surmount them where you 
cannot, and that we have a great advantage 
over you in every market but your own. 

* Again, in your mercantile marine your con- 
dition is miserable and humiliating owing to 
your protective system, which has driven your 
ships off the ocean. Surely, there is intelligence 
enough in your country to perceive this, and it 
can only require discussion to bring about a 
change, which would blesseyery honest industry 
among you. The shackles have been struck 
from the limbs of the slave, and they cannot re- 
main to fetter the freedom of your industries.” 


The Legitimate School of Singing is the 
title of a little book of useful suggestive 
ness to teachers of singing and to pupils 
intelligent in the art they are acquiring, by 
Francis C. M. de Rialp—for many seasons 
an efficient artist on the operatic stage, and 
known in this city as a successful instruct- 
or. Mr. de Rialp advocates the natural, 
old-fashioned, and never-dismissable school 
of voice production and voice use; and has 
no other isms in his theory than belong to 
Italianism in its best sense in his art, In 
the conclusion of his little volume the 
author sets dow. afew excellent, moregen- 
eral counsels. Among them we notice the 
following: 


“It isa mistake for the student to inquire into 
the habits of public singers, for the sake of mod- 
eling his conduct upon theirs. As long 
asa singer leads a quiet life, avoiding excite- 
ment, and nourishing his body well, he will 
always be ready to do his duty at a moments 
notice. . . . [tis not advisable for a singer 
to makea practice of muffling the throat This 
may be done, if necessary, upon entering a 
chilly atmosphere, after the excitement of sing- 
ing ina heated hallortheater. But,if the whole 
truth were known, it is not so much the throat 
which needs protection as that part of the head 
at the back of the ears and at the base of the 
brain. The proof of it is that in the moment we 
feel a draught the hand instinctively covers this 
sensitive spot, but almost never seeks the 
throat.” ‘ 


Travels in a Tree-top. By Charles 
Conrad Abbott. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) For once, at least, 
Mr. Abbott’s art-nature has proved too 
strong for his scientific, so that in this 
volume the rich stores of a natural history 
observer are employed as the material to 
illustrate a literary imagination. None 
but a naturalist of trained powers and 
plentiful knowledge of his own could have 
the material at hand to write the book ; 
but, after all, it is literary rather than 
scientific, ani therefore appeals to all who 
love good books and are capable of enjoying 
them. There are in the book many chap- 
ters which are not the essays of a naturalist 
at all, as the amusing chapter on ‘ Corn- 
stalk Fiddles’? and that on “The old 
Kitchen Door.” Of the first,which gives to 
the collection the name‘ Travels in a Tree- 
top,” it isa merry song totheend. Soare 
“ A Hunt for the Pyxie”’ and the chapters 
on birds, the coming of them, their nest- 
building, and soon. Best of all is the plea 
for the birds and the old-fashioned gardens 
full of birds nesting and singing. The loss 
of the martins and the martin boxes is a 
greatcalamity to our country homes. We 
wish that our experience in wooing them 
back and in holding the catbirds, orioles, 
vireos and wrens had been as encouraging 
as Mr. Abbott’s. 


We have before us a ‘‘Souvenir Copy with 
Appendix”’ of the Memorial for the substi- 
tution of arbitration for war which was 
addressed ‘‘To the Governments of the 
World” by the Peace Congress assembled 
at Chicago during the holding of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. The signatures are 
autotype reproductions, and arranged by 
States represented, Great Britain and her 
dependencies coming first, followed by 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, Den 
mark, Brazil, Venezuela, Austria, Turkey, 
and so on through the long list of Govern- 
ments. The original was transmitted to 
the Secretary of State at Washington, with 
duplicate copies to be sent by him to the 
several Governments of the world. The 
Appendix contains addresses and papers 
connected with the Peace Congress, on the 
strength and cost of armies, and on the 
comparative cost of war and arbitration. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son are now publish- - 


ing aseries of Dr. Maclaren’s Bible Class 
Expositions in five volumes. We have 
already noticed the first. The second has 
just appeared, The Gospel of Luke. They 
are marked by the depth, clearness and 
spiritual fruitfulness which is inseparable 
from all Dr. Maclaren’s expository work 
we have ever seen. (New York. $1.00.) 
The same publishers bring out an edition 
of The Children’s Pew. By the Rev. J. 
Reid Howatt, well known as a popular 
writer on religious subjects for young peo- 
ple.. The present volume isa. collection of 
fifty-three sermons and parables for the 
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young, intended to go through the year 
with one for every Sunday. They are very 
direct and simple, but abound in matter 
which is likely to interest, and certainly is 
pertinent to young folks. Much that isin 
the volume was published first in The Sun- 
day Magazine and The Home Messenger. 
(New York. (81.50.) The same pub- 
lishers issue a collection of Addresses 
Spoken to Workingmen: from Pulpit and 
Platform. By S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester. When we have said that these 
addresses are serious, sensible and enter- 
taining, and probably called out by the 
Dean’s recent visit in this country, we have 
noted all that calls for remark in them. 
They are not up to the standard of nerve 
and brilliancy set by the Dean himself in 
the volume of his recently noticed in these 
columns. (New York. $1.50.) 


The Story of Our Planet. By T..G. Bon- 
ney. Illustrated. (The Cassell Publishing 
Co., New York. $5.00.) The author of this 
volume is Professor of Geology in Univer- 
sity College, London; Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of Man- 
chester. His high scientific position insures 
respectful attention in advance to his vol- 
ume, especially when, as in the present 
case, he has put aside the advantages of a 
strictly scientific treatise and undertaken 
to address the general public in terms 
which should be intelligible to all intelli 
gent readers. The volume is in no sense a 
new manual of Geology to be compared 
with Lyell’s ‘ Principles,” or Geikie’s 
‘*Text-book,” nor to be used to prepare a 
student for college or university examina- 
tion, but for general readers who wish to 
inform themselves broadly as to the science 
and as to the best conclusions reached on 
special points, such, for example, as the 
geologic age of the earth, the date to be as- 
signed to the glacial age, the advent of 
man and other such points. A fair concep- 
tion of what the book is may be had from 
the topics discussed iu the five Parts which 
compose it—‘‘The Story: its Books and 
their Speech”; “ The Processes of Sculpture 
and Molding”; ‘Changes from Within”; 
‘The Story of Past Ages,’ and ‘Some 
Theoretical Questions.” The volume is en- 
riched with illustrations and diagrams, and 
manufactured in a substantial and attract- 
ive form. 





The Physician’s Wife; and the Things 
That Pertain to Her Life. By Ellen M. 
Firebaugh. (The F. A. Davis Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.) The attractive quality in 
this book is the plain, honest realism of it. 
It belongs as most such books that are good 
for anything do, in the class of ‘‘Shady- 
side” literature. But there is also a win- 
dow open toward the sunnyside. and it is 
lighted up on the dreariest page with keen 
flashes of humor. The ‘ Doctor’s Wife” 
tells the story as no doctor in the country 
could. She brings out the picture on all 
sides—its hardships, its pathos, its heroisms, 
its ill-requited labors. She has enough of 
woman’s wit and woman’s malice to put in 
a few ‘‘ moving scenes’”’ from the “ Doctor’s 
Wife’s”’ story. Altogether itis a new field 
and a rich one, which has not yet been 
trodden bare in literature, and Ellen Fire- 
baugh has done her first work in it so well 
as to convince us that she can do a second 
yet better. 


The Putnams offer, in connection with 
the five volumes on “The Industries of 
Russia”? prepared for the Columbian 
Exposition and noticed by us last week, 
limited editions of The Russian Steppes; 
Study of the Soil in Russia. By V. 
V. Dokuchaw. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by the United States Consul, Gen. 
John Martin Crawford (8vo, paper, 75 
cents), and The Passage of the Water of 
the Amu-Darya into the Caspian Sea, and 
the Opening of a Direct Waterway from 
the Afghan Frontier to St. Petersburg and 
the Baltic. Published in English by the 
chief of the Expedition, Lieut.-Gen. A. J: 
Gloukhovskoy. (New York. 8vo, paper 
covers, with colored maps, $2.00.) 


The Putnams published a third edition of 
Mr. William Henry P. Phyfe’s Seven Thou- 
sand Words often Mispronounced. A Com- 
plete Handbook of Difficulties in English 
Pronunciation. We have found this an 
excellent handbook for reference in the 
earlier editions. The present edition is a 
revision with a supplement of 1,400 words. 
(New York. $1.00.) 


Dr. F. Leroy Satterlee has elaborated, in 
The Game of Cathedrals and Abbeys of 
England (James Pott & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers), a new piece of useful entertain- 
ment for evenings at home. It consists of 
53 cards, of concise descriptions of English 
and Welsh Cathedrals and Abbeys with 
another of rules and directions, The player 
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who can recognize and locate the largest 

pumber of the concise descriptions wins 

the game. There is a deal of English histo. 

ry compressed into the game. It is putina 

picturesque form, and makes a very enter. 

taining and stimulating game for a bright 
company. oe 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. BLiss CARMAN has removed to 
Boston, where he is engaged as the literary 
adviser of the enterprising new firm of 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball, of Chicago and 
Boston. 


...Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard affirms 
that he has never been able to address au- 
diences with freedom ; but havingrecently, 
much to his own surprise, found his tongue, 
on some public occasion, he has consented 
to lecture this spring, at Cleveland, upon 
English Lyrical Poetry. 


..Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company an- 
nounce as in press a translation of the 
hitherto unpublished Balzac letters ad- 
dressed to Madame de Hanska; also “ Ker- 
rigan’s Quality,” the first attempt at along 
story by Jane Barlow, author of ‘Irish 
Idyls,” and other short Irish tales. 





....A scientific romance with -the scene 
laid in the year 2000, has been written by 
Mr. John Jacob Astor, who has devoted 
much time to astronomy and other sciences. 
It isentitled “‘A Journey in Other Worlds ; 
A Romance of the Future,” and it will soon 
be published with illustrations by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


..The Athenwum announces that the 
British Museum authorities have issued a 
descriptive list of the Hebrew and Samari- 
tan manuscripts belonging to that library. 
A detailed catalog of them is in prepara- 
tion by the Rev. G. Margoliouth, but that 
will, of necessity, occupy a number of 
years, 

..Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish, 
April 28th, “‘ Public Libraries in America,”’ 
by Mr. William I. Fletcher, of Amherst 
College Library, number I[ of the Colum- 
bian Kuowledge Series, edited by Professor 
Todd, of Amherst College; ‘* Library Clas- 
sification,” being a reprint with alterations 
and additions, of the former volume, by the 
same author, and ‘‘ Wayside Sketches,” by 
Mr. Eben J. Loomis. 


..Mrs. Ritchie, in her ‘‘ Chapters from 
some Unwritten Memoirs,” tells in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for April of the time 
when her father, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray was delivering his lectures in America. 
She reports that he once wrote home to his 
little girls asking them “‘ to send him out a 
couple of new stomachs, so hospitable were 
his friends over the water, so numerous the 
dinners and suppers to which he was in- 
vited.”’ 

.... The May Century will contain a letter 
from Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt on 
“The Common Sense of Civil Service Re- 
form.” In the June issue there will appear 
the first installment of the Messrs. Allen and 
Sachtleben’s account of their journey from 
Constantinople to Peking. These young 
men started from New York June 238d, 
1890, ten days after their graduation from 
Washington University in St. Louis, on a 
journey around the world—so far as practi- 
cable upon a bicycle. They were three 
years lacking twenty days on their journey, 


and The Century will publish the story of 
it, reproducing some of the 2,500 photo- 
graphs they took by the way. 
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THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MAY. 

Theological aud Scientific Theories of an 
Evolution in Animated Nature. By AN- 
DREW D. WHITE, LL,D., L.H.D. 

Shows how theologians labored to suppress the 
great truth of evolution, although it et n fore- 


SNadowed by some of their own profession. 


Frost-forms on Roan Mountain, (Illustrated.) 
By Mrs. H. R. Epson. 

A description, with photographic views, of the 
strange deposits of ice and snowthat form on a 
mountain top. 

Economic Uses of Nen-edible Fish. (tine. 
trated.) By RoBERT F. WALSH. 


Tells how menhaden are seined and converted in 
oil and fertilizers, each step being shown ina nn ng 


Cause and Effect in Education. By Prof. C. 
HANFORD HENDERSON. 

A stimulating article on a much neglected phase of 
the subject. 
OTHER ARTICLES: 

THE GUESTS OF THE MAYFLOWER; UP THE CHIM- 
NEY; THE ICE AGE AND ITS WORK, III; PECUL- 
IAR SOUND EFFECTS; RELIG(OUS BELIEFS AS 
A BASIS OF MORALITY; THE SLEEP OF MOL- 
LUSKS; WASTE PRO’ UCTS; COTTUN-SEED OIL; 
ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL CHEMISTRY; SKETCH 
OF SIR JoS¥PH HENRY GILBERT. (With Portrait.) 

EpITOR’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; PUPULAR. 

MISCELLANY; NOTES. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


Columbian Inkstand 
Best in the World. am for Illustrated Pam pe. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO. 23 Warren St., New York 











The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. on. 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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June 30-Aug. 27, qe 
The Famous Summer Town. 
“Change of occupation, not idleness, 
is true recreation.” 
NOT ONE DULL DAY. 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Enter- 
tainments, Outdoor Sports, ‘Tilumi- 
mo and Fireworks. 
AN IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. 
Free Kindergarten, Boysand Girls’ 
Clubs, Vacation Schools, etc., etc. 
Hotel Atheneum—of the first rank. 
Cost of Living at the Minimum. 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
; SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


Old Tabernacle Theology for New Testament Times. 
By R. Braden Moore, D.D. 1 Vol. &8vo, $3.00. 


N his preface Dr. Moore explains his plan and the scope of his work as follows: 


“There has been a twofold 


object in view. The first has been to learn, as clearly as may be, just what the tabernacle was designed 


tosignify and to teach. To learn this we have felt the 
structure and its furniture, but its ritual and its laws as well. 





ity of idering not merely the sacred 
We want the whole of the light which God 


threw around the place of his abode. The second object has been to apply what might be learned from the 
ancient symbolism to the present time, blending the lightof the old and the new so as to make plain to the 
reader the relation of Mosaism to the gospel of Jesus, and to make the blended lights practical, as ail sound 
doctrine should be viewed in the practical way.” Dr. Moore has given the subject long and close attention, 
and has written intelligently upon it. The book will be of great value to clergymen and students of the 


Word. 


The Noble Army of Martyrs and Roll of Protestant Missionary 


Martyrs from A.D. 1661-1891. 
By James Croil, Author of ‘‘ The Missionary Problem,” etc. 


1 Vol. 


12mo, 75 Cents. 


This little volume furnishes a roll of Protestant Foreign Missionary Martyrs who have died. by violence at 


the hands of the people to whom they were sent as Christian Missionaries. 


It is divided into two parts, the 


first dealing with the subject of martyrdom generally from the apostolic age to the time of the English 
Reformation and the Scotch Covenanters, the second part being confined to the era of Protestant missions. 
The sketches are brief, but the information conveyed is thoroughly trustworthy. 


Richard Rogers, Christian. 
By Alice Barber McConnell, Author of “ Ruth Irving, M.D.” 


1 vol. 


12mo, $1.00. 


This story has its scene laid ina new town on our Western frontier. It is full of interest, well written, 
racy and bright, without a single dull page, and is good reading for young Christian people everywhere. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Bible Verified. 


By Rev. Andrew W. Archibald. 


1 Vol. 12mo, $1.00. 


“Rev. Andrew W. Archibald in this book has made a valuable contribution to Biblical literature. In 
addition to the learning displayed and the patient research in archeology, the style of the author 1s so lumi- 
nous and felicitous that we find it one of the most deeply interesting books we have ever read, and we hope 
that it may fall into the hands of all young men of this doubtingage. It is small in size, but is a charming 
array of collected facts that cannot fail to interest all—old and young, preachers and people. The author 
pursues mainly the historic method, and avails himself of facts, by which he excites the attention and con- 
vinces the mind. The book is never dull and always instructive and interesting.”—From “ Kind Words,” 


Southern Baptist Board, Nashville. 


Address Orders to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work, 


1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or to any of the Depositories or Booksellers representing the Board. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


A New Novel by 


Amelia E. Barr. 
The Lone House. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The first and second editions of “* The Lone House” 
have been taken up within a few days after publica- 
tion, and a third edition is now ready. 

Mrs. Barr shows to best advantage when her “foot 
is on her native heath,” and in her retarn to Scottish 
scenes and characters in “The Lone House,” her 
readers will hail with delight this added charm to 
her well-known gifts as a story-teller. 


Bogland Studies. 


By JANE BARLOW, author of “Irish Idylis,” second 
English edition, revised and enlarged, hand- 
somely printed, artistic binding, now first issued 
in this country. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Dr. Marcus Dods says of these narrative poems, 
deeply colored by tragedy and in every instance re- 
vealing extraordinary knowledge of the Irish peas- 
antry and perfect mastery of their dialect, “that 
Miss Barlow has won for herself a place not only 
among the poets, but among the immortals.” 


Irish Idylls. 


By JANE BARLOW. SIXTH EDITION. 
$1.25. 

“This book should give her a place among the fore- 
most of living writers.”—Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll in 
the British Weekly. 

“*T believe * Irish Idylis’ will be an Irish classic.”— 
Katharine Tynan in the Bookman. 

The NATION says: “ These volumes exhibit undenia- 
ble power and are the most original contributions to the 
study of [rish character that we have seen for some 
time. The feeling and genius are there, the faults are 
few. . . . Infinite pathos is over all.” 


mo, cloth, 


e . . 
Links in a Chain. 
By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, author of * Per- 
chance te Dream.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

CONTENTS: Link Ist—A Side Light; The Man Re- 
vealed. Link 2d—His I. O. U.; The Chain Twists. 
Link 8d—The Note Redeemed; Turn, Fortune, Turn 
Thy Wheel. Link 4th—An Apple of Discord; Bud, 
Blossom, and Fruit. Link 5th—Mr. Atwood’s Wife; 
The United Links. 

In this novel venture from Miss Briscoe’s skilful 
pen she has advanced on the strong dramatic in- 
stinct evinced in her former work, and has produced 
an interesting study in subtle characterization and 
dramatic incident which will arrest attention. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


5 East 19th St., bet. B’way & Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRC..202 Broadway. N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


ANSISESARY HYMNS AND MUSIC 
f Brooklyn Sunday School Union, three cents 

(.03) each. By mail, (prepaid) five cents (. 5). 

C. ©. SHELLEY, Publisher, No. 12 College Place, N. Y. 




















AN EXPERIENCED ORGANIST wean = 
a@ position in or near New York. Address 
INDEPENDENT Office, New York City. 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 

By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer.” 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J. CHURCH CQ., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
mek term opens Wednesday, Oct.3d. For Ceouiars 
add EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ‘ror Women, 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awardsannually 
two European Fellowships (value $500). five Graduate 
Scholarsbips (value $20), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, 
Teutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory co A pews Chemistry and Biology. Full under- 

and graduate Courses in these departments, 
ard in *philosophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in 
Semiticlanguages. For Program or Graduate Pam- 
phlet, address as above. 























PENNSYLVANIA, Williams “Ny 


Dickinson Seminary. 203° citctive Regular 
Degrees conferred fits for colle; Music, Art, Mod- 


ern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, electric 
light, home comforts. _ Write for catalogue. 
E. J. GRAY, D. DP President. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Pag a of Study under Princeton Pro- 
. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


= mm Languages. 
H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


WILSON COLLEGE Ome 


wom EN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. fe & Art. 


inted forms sent to schools eo a wag * for _ 
»trance by certificate. Address, (‘ha 


peed hime Reenter 
PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION: AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Financial, 


THE RIGHTS OF RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYES. 





BEcAUsE of the magnitude of their busi- 
ness affairs and because of their close re- 
lations to the public, our railways are 
among the first to shadow forthcoming 
corporation questions. The right of rail- 
way employés to strike is one of these. 
There have been recently two important 
court decisions bearing upon this point, 
seemingly contradictory. They are really 
not so far apart as they at first appear. 

The Union Pacific had an old-time con- 
tract with the trade unions of its em- 
ployés which forbade either party to dis- 
turb wages without notice or without an 
attempt at conciliation. The Receivers 
of the Union Pacific were not legally 
bound by the agreement of the corpora- 
tion, but morally they were. Whatever 
necessity there may be for a reduction of 
wages on that road it certainly ought not 
to have been undertaken without notice 
to the men. From a public point of 
view, therefore, District Judge Dundy’s 
decision reducing wages without notice 
was wrong and Circuit Judge Caldwell’s 
decision overruling the former was right. 
Leaving out the sentimental stuff which 
the latter Judge interjected into his de- 
cision, the question of a reduction of 
wages without discussion was all that 
Judge Caldwell’s decree covered. 

While of course wages entered into the 
question in the Northern Pacific case, 
Judge Jenkins’s order really dealt not with 
the proper rate of pay on the Northern 
Pacific, but with the right of the em- 
ployés of that company to strike; for it 
appears that notice of the proposed reduc- 
tion had been given to the Northern Pa- 
cific employés four months before Judge 
Jenkins issued his injunction against 
striking, which led to the complaints of 
the railway men and to an investigation 
by acongressional committee. This notice 
to the employés differentiated the North- 
ern Pacific case from that of the Union 
Pacific, and caused Judge Jenkins to say 
that any employé deeming himself 
wronged had peaceful remedy ; the court 
was at all times open to him to listen to 
his complaint, and to redress it if it should 
appear to be well founded. 

Having cleared the ground in this way, 
Judge Jenkins was prepared to take up 
the abstract right of railway employés to 
strike. Whether a strike is lawful de- 
pends largely upon the definition, which 

in turn is controlled by the intent of the 
strikers. The trade unions defined a 
strike to bea concerted cessation of work 
until certain conditions are changed.’ 
This definition agrees substantially with 
the various dictionaries, all of which ad- 
mit the idea of a peaceful cessation from 
labor on the part of the employé. To 
these definitions Judge Jenkins took ex- 
ception. He went so far as to say that 
the wit of man could not devise a legal 
strike, because it was essentially a con- 
spiracy to extort by violence. Theoret- 
ically the Judge is unquestionably wrong, 
because in theory a peaceable strike—i.e., 
a strike where men quit work and do not 
interfere with other men who take their 
places—is possible; but in practice the 
Judge’s dictum has much to sustain it. 
He said wéry neatly that a strike was a 
cessation of labor, but not an abandon- 
ment of,employment. ‘I concede the 
right of all the employés of this road act- 
ing in concert to abandon the service at a 
proper time‘and in a decent manner, but 
not suddenly oy without reasonable 
notice.” Yet, if complaining railway 

men should be compelled finally by the 

law of the land to give several weeks’ 
notice of an intention to strike, no strike 
would be successful, because the company 
concerned could usually, in that length of 
time, gather together enough men to take 
the places of the strikers. The hope of 
crippling the road on the moment is the 
very essence of a successful railway strike. 

Upon this point of the rightfulness of a 
sudden quitting of the service Judge Jen- 
kins made some strong remarks. A rail- 
way being a great public highway, bond- 
holders and shareholders invest their 
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money in view of the public nature of the 
enterprise, Their rights and interests are 
subordinated to the public duty charged 
upon the road, that fact being illustrated 
by the large number of railways now in 
the hands of receivers whose trains are 
running, but whose bond and share hold- 
ers are getting no returrs. The rights of 
railway employés, like the rights of bond 
and share holders, must yield to the pub- 
lic welfare. Hence it follows that railway 
men cannot strike—that is, cannot by 
concerted action quit the service of the 
railway in such a manner as to at once 
stop the running of trains, upon whose 
running innocent persons are dependent 
for supplies of food and clothing and the 
regular transaction of their business. The 
train men take their positions on the rail- 
way with a knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of their employment. 
Nothing that any Judge may say can take 
away the individual right of every man 
to work or not, as he pleases ; the Judge’s 
injunction, however, is aimed against 
sucha concert of action through the trade 
unions as would cripple the service of the 
road to the public. The Judge says that 
a conspiracy condemned by law exists, 
even tho the object be not criminal or the 
means employed, if mischief to the public 
is the result. 

It will be seen that the opinion of 
Judge Jenkins takes advanced ground on 
this important subject of the right of 
railway employés to strike; yet he has 
only accepted theories such as those pro- 
mulgated by Judge Ricks in the Ann 
Arbor case, and carried them further. 
The lawfulness of an injunction against 
strikes is to be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; yet, tho the 
doctrine set forth by the Milwaukee 
Court may be modified in detail, the opin- 
ion of corporation lawyers is that the 
essential principles are good law and will 
be sustained. Certainly there ought to be 
some way of settling the question of 
wages on a railway without strikes, 
which affect the shipping and traveling 
public even more than they do the con- 
tending parties. This fact has been 
brought home to our courts by the pres- 
ent business depression, which has put 
many railways into the hands of the 
courts, whose judges are thereby direct- 
ly responsible for their proper opera- 
tion. What is law for railways un- 
der receiverships ought also to be 
good law for corporations managing 
their own affairs, and will in time 
become so, These wage disputes on roads 
operated by the courts will form important 
precedents for the future. It is possible 
that advantage will hereafter be taken on 
other roads of Judge Jenkins’s statement 
that Northern Pacific employés could 
make complaint to the courts against a 
reduction in their wages. Thus we may 
see substituted for strikes in the future 
appeals to the courts against a reduction 
in wages or in favor of an advance. 
That most difficult problem, a proper rate 
of pay, may in this way come in time to 
receive judicial interpretation, just, as the 
great coal strike in England has led to a 
prolonged discussion there on the right of 
a laborer to receive a minimum wage. 

Thus far the question has been wholly 
as to the duties of railway employés to 
their road and to the public. These duties 
can never be upheld in law unless they 
are made reciprocal. If employé3 cannot 
strike without a fortnight’s notice, neither 
ought the corporation to discharge them 
without a like notice. If the men cannot 
cripple the roads for trivial reasons, 
neither should they lose their places for 
trivial reasons. The whole matter may 
end in clearer views of the rights and 
duties of both parties, and thus afford prec- 
edents which may help us to solve our 

great labor problem. 


o 


JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, at the request 
of a large number of original purchasers 
and present owners of the second and 
third mortgage bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co., is acting as chair- 
man of a Protective Committee of such 
landholders. Bondholders, by communi- 
cating at once with S. E. Kilner, of the 
‘** estate of Frederick Billings,” can obtain 
whatever information they desire, 








THE DEATH OF JESSE SELIGMAN. 


JESSE SELIGMAN, who died last Monday 
at the Hotel del Coronada, Cal., was the 
head of the firm of J. & S. Seligman,bank- 
ers of New York and London, and was 
one of the most distinguished and honor- 
able and worthy business men in the 
country. 

He was born in a Bavarian village in 
1825 of Hebrew parents, and there re- 
ceived a good education. Hecame to this 
country in 1840, following his older 
brother Joseph. Beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder, he found himself in 1849 
with a little capital, and went with the 
Forty-niners to California where he en- 
gaged in the clothing business. When 
he reached San Francisco he hired 
the only brick store in the place 
and began a successful business. He at- 
tended strictly to business and made great 
profits till, in 1857, when the placer mining 
began to decline rapidly, he returned to 
the East and joined his brothers in the 
wholesale clothing business, in which he 
continued until 1865, when they estab- 
lished the present banking house in which 
the eight brothers all eventually became 
members, and branches were established 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. The house 
has taken a prominent part in most impor- 
tant United States Government transac- 
tions, and Mr. Seligman has been at the 
head of important American syndicates, 
including the Panama Canal enterprise. 

He was a prominent member and Vice 

President of the Union League Club, but 
resigned a year ago when his son was de- 
nied admission to the Club. Mr. Selig- 
man was an active Republican, and a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and of the American Museum of 
Natural History. He was specially noted 
for his munificent charities, and was one 
of the founders of the Hebrew Charity 
Orphan Asylum, the Montefiore Home, 
and the United Hebrew Charities. He 
was as highly honored for his personal 
character and his benevolent activities as 
for his fiaancial ability and success ; and 
his death will be greatly regretted. 





NEW YORK GUARANTY AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY. 


OwInG to the resignation of Edwin 
Packard, Walter G. Oakman has been 
elected President of the New York Guar- 
anty and Indemnity Company. Mr. Oak- 
man iseminently qualified to fill the posi- 
tion, as he has had a practical banking and 
railroad experience, having once been in 
the banking business in New York and 
subsequently a division superintendent on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. From 1884 to 1890 he was third 
Vice President, second Vice President and 
first Vice President of the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, and in 1891 he became 
first Vice President of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. When thereorganization 
of the Richmond and West Point Termi- 
nal Company took place, Mr. Oakman be- 
came President of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad, of the East Tennessee Rail- 
road and the Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Company, when these three rail- 
roads became virtually one corporation. 
Mr.Oakman subsequently became Receiver 
of the Richmond and West Point Termi- 
nal Company, and held that position until 
his recent election as President of the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Company. 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., the banker, contin- 
ues as Vice President. The other officers 
of the company are George R. Turn- 
bull, second Vice President; Henry A. 
Murray, Treasurer and Secretary ; and J. 
Nelson Borland, Assistant Secretary. The 
directors include, in addition to the Presi- 
dent and Vice Presidefit, the following 
well-known gentlemen : Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, George F. Baker, Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, Robert Goelet, George 
Griswold Haven, Oliver Harriman, R. 
Somers Hayes, Charlies R. Henderson, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, James N. Jarvie, 
Rchard A. McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, H. McK. Twombley, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, William C. 
Whitney and J. Hood Wright. 

With a capital of two million dollars 
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and a surplus of one million dollars, the 
company possesses all the powers of a 
trust company, and acts as trustee and as 
legal depository of trust funds. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS conditions are anything but 
satisfactory. There has been no loss of 
confidence, nor is there any real appre- 
hension regarding the future; but the 
slow revival of trade aud continued dis- 
appointment of reasonable expectations 
exhaust the strongest patience, so that 
complaints are as commonas ever. Hard 
times invariably create discontent, and to 
this cause must be attributed the labor 
troubles and the social phenomenon 
known as Coxey’s armies, to which the 
newspapers give so much foolish pub- 
licity. Thelatter movement is significant 
mainly as the outgrowth of Populism, and 
ought to be at once frowned down by all 
law-abiding and self-supporting citizens. 
It is, perhaps, more serious than funny. 
As for labor difficulties, they are grow- 
ing more threatening. Where lower 
wages are made imperative by the cundi- 
tion of business, it is not unlikely that 
resistance will be forthcoming and more 
or less bad feeling follow; but circum- 
stances are more favorable to lockouts 
than to strikes ; and this fact cannot be 
ignored. Previous to the first of May 
there is always more or less unrest in 
the ranks of labor, and this year does not 
appear to be an exception. With such 
a large number of unemployed in view, 
there is little inducement for labor to take 
the aggressive; and with brighter pros- 
pects only a few weeks distant, there is 
less reason for manufacturers to adopt 
extreme measures. The distribution of 
merchandise continues very slow in spite 
of warmer weather, Buyers still refuse to 
anticipate future wants. Collections are 
fair ; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the great business houses of this city were 
rarely in stronger financial condition than 
to-day. Merchants are borrowing less 
than usual, and in many instances they 
have large sums3 in bank, which they re- 
fuse to invest and which are simply await 
ing a business revival. This, of course, 
depends upon the Tariff bill ; and the best 
information is that the chances are favor- 
able to its passage in August next, This 
continues suspense another three months, 
unless the indications become more posi- 
tive than now. Inspite of all these draw- 
backs there is a firm conviction that a de- 
cided revival will follow, if not precede, 
the adjournment of Congress, this strong 
spirit of hopefulness being the only re- 
deeming feature in the whole situation. 





Clearing House returns do not indicate 
any improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness. Last week the decrease compared 
with last year was 27%, which is about 
the usual rate of loss. Rate cutting is 
more prevalent among the _ railroads 
than generally acknowledged, which 
shows a lack of freight. In staple 
articles of merchandise there is little 
speculation, but supplies are generally 
small and prices firm. The dry goods 
trade is quiet and complaints are numer- 
ous. A portion of the great Amoskeag 
cotton mills at Manchester, N. H., shut 
down last week in order to lessen produc- 
tion, and other cotton mills are expected 
to follow. This one shut-down threw 2,000 
hands out of employment and put over 
5,000 on two-thirds time. Four large 
flannel auctions took place this week ; 
and, while one was due to the closing of an 
estate, the others, nevertheless, showed an 
overstocked market. The sales attracted 
a large number of out-of-town buyers. 
which incidentally stimulated the general 
demand slightly. Cheap dress goods and 
cheap woolens are in the best request. 
The retail and jobbing branches showed 
fair activity. City retailers report a 
better season than anticipated. Print 
cloths were dull and dropped to 2gc. for 
extras, the stock on hand being 624,000 
pieces against 100,000 pieces a year ago, 
when, however, stocks were unusually 
small, The tendency of cotton was also 
downward, owing to poor accounts from 
spinners abroad as well asathome. Mid- 
dling uplands are quoted at 7 9-16c. Re- 
ceipts since September ist have been 
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5,684,000 bales, an increase of about 900,- 
000 hales, while exports for the same pe- 
riod footed 4,614,000 bales, an increase of 

1,000,000 bales. The world’s visible sup- 
ply is $3,935,000, or only a little over $100,- 
000 in excess of last year. Wool was in 
fair demand and firm, business being 
checked somewhat by the scarcity of de- 
sirable sorts. The grain markets were 
neglected. Weather has favored the 
growing crops, and the ‘damage to wheat 
two weeks ago proves less serious than 

reported. May wheat ruled fairly steady 
at about 63c. Corn wasalso dull at about 
438@444c. for May delivery. In pork 
products ouly a small business was done, 
but both lard and pork were firm. A 
better tone developed in the iron markets, 
particularly at the West, where increased 
orders are anticipated unless labor diffi- 
culties intervene. The strikes in the coal 
regions threaten seriously. During the 
week 212 failures were reported in the 
United States, their importance being 
greater than usual. It is worthy of note 
that more than half of current failures 
are among manufacturers. 


A hopeful spirit predominates Wall 
Street, but has met with a severe reverse 
in the outbreak of labor difficulties. Un- 


til these begin to disappear little improve- . 


ment is expected. Railroad earnings are 
still unsatisfactory, the average decrease 
compared with last year running about 
13%. Reports of rate cutting are also 
prevalent. One railroad has already re- 
duced its dividend, and there are rumors 
of others to follow. Economies have 
been pushed to their full limit, and divi- 
dends can hardly be maintained unless 
traffic improves or wages are lowered. 
Relief seems more likely from business 
improvement than from lowering the 
cost of labor; the companies not being 
inclined to the demoralization and loss 
resulting from strikes. Insiders have 
been familiar with these conditions so 
long and prices are now so low, that the 
talk of smaller dividends excites little con- 
cern, A year ago earnings began to be 
swelled by the World’s Fair traffic, which 
compensated for other losses. ‘This year 
the roads have no such stimulus. About 
$3,500,000 gold went to Europe last week. 
There is. little fear, however, of any seri- 
ous drain of gold this season. Treasury 
officials appear confident of supplying 
their quota of the demand without incon- 
venience to the Treasury, and the banks 
hold heavy sums which they can readily 
spare. The probability is that the usual 
summer exports will be balanced 
by the import movement in the fall. Last 
week’s shipments were partly due to the 
floating of a Paris loan of 40,000,000 
dollars, London paying for its subscrip- 
tions by drawing gold from the United 
States. London was a fair buyer of our 
bonds, but is doing little in stocks. The 
local demand for bonds has fallen off 
quite suddenly. The bear operators 
showed more activity, being stimulated 
by the very poor earnings of St. Paul; 
but their success was not equal to their 
efforts. The money marketis unchanged. 
Call loans on stocks continue to rule 1¢. 
Time money is plentiful at 2@3¢ for one to 
eight months. Commercial paper is in 
small supply for best names, tho second 
grades are offered more freely. Choice 
paper is quoted at 22@3i¢ for 60 and 90 
days. The surplus reserve rose $1,177,000 
and now figures $82,000,000. In loans 
there was an expansion of $2,130,000, 
which afforded some encouragement. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April 21. April 14. Increase. 
LOaNS.....0..008 + 459,069,400 $456,939,400 $2,130,000 
Specte......seeee + 98,920,700 100,099,600 *1,178,900 
Legal tenders... 125,472,100 121,608,000 3,864,100 
Deposits........ --. 569,539,100 563,506,400 6,032,700 
Circulation...... 10,673,800 11,042,300 369,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie.........006 $98,929,700 $10,099,600 
Legal tenders.... 125,472,100 121,608,000 


Total reserve.. $224,392,800 $221,707,600 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 


*$1,178,900 
3,864,100 


$2,685,200 





142,384,775 140,876,600 
$82,008,025 $80,531,000 


1,508,175 
$1,177,025 





Surp, reserve., 
* Deerease. 
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The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


April 22, 1893—Surplas.............-+++« eoee +++ $14,783,200 
April 23, 1892—Surplus.... .........sseeseeeeees 19,£32,975 
April 25, 1891—Surplus ..........00-eeeeeeceeees 6,975,125 
April 26, 1890—Surplus. ..........ceeceeceeeeeere 3,323,225 
April 27, 1889—Surplus...........6-665 eesceeeee 13,426,950 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales : 











Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA. ..... 004 00ee eee eens 19% 193 200 
American Exchange....... 15044 150 155 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 160 180 

- 220 250 
120 1% 
350 400 
4,100 4,600 
140 150 
215 230 
175 185 
Continental 120% 120 eoes 
Corn Exchange.. 20 270 290 
Depoalt...... 200 seseccsceeee 116 pane 
East River..........ceeessee+ 140 142 
Eleventh Ward ..........+. 275 200 
Fifth Avenue..........0..++« 625 2,000 
First National....... ...... 5w 2,500 dans 
First National of S. I...... 110 112 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 eos évus 
Fourth National............ 19944 1994¢ 200 
Gallatin National.... ..... 296 290 315 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 Caco 
“German American......... 118 5 
Germania. ....... 350 325 
Greenwich... .......- ..s+see* 161% 130 
HIOROVOR. 0.0.0. .cc000- se ceccee 320 320 350 
Hudson River...........+.+. 150 150 ceee 
Importers’ and Traders 565 540 50u 
BS kai cilen adenwsednnnns 160 140 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 195}4 210 230 
Lincoln National............ 423 525 ove 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 225 
Mechanics’...... .se-+eeees 185 180 13246 
Manhattan. ........cccee cece 180 185 190 
Merchants’ Exchange ..... 120 110 125 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . 159 150 160 
Mercantile 176 180 190 
Merchants’ 145 140 145 
Metropolitan 5 2 anes 
Metropolis 435 435 460 
Mount Morri 190 dees son 
Nassau......... 163 165 130 
New York 217 2:8 225 
New York County.......... 605 400 Seee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 112 125 
Ninth National...... ....... 118 16 . 
Nineteenth Ward ..... M45 130 sese 
North America ..........++ — 150 180 
OTMOREAL 20:00 cece coccscvccs 245 225 240 
PAGING: ccccscess covve copeqer WG 175 aves 
POS ic oc cinescevssseovccoccese 280 280 295 
People’s. .......ccce cocccceece 270 20 Joes 
Phenix - 10 116 125 
DREAD coc rn cescnve a 160 159 165 
Seaboard National .... .. 72 - 73 Seen 
Second National............ 350 300 ees 
Seventh National........... 125 120 sake 
Shoe and Leather........ 12 10 125 
Southera..........00 sovveres 152 152 ace 
State of New York......... 10746 107 16 
NIGHOIAS. ....0..ccccccces 130 ae 
, 0 eT rere errr 100 10 
Tradesmen’s.........+ +++. 9% sece 
United States National... 175 175 ee<0 
Western National.......... 112 1wW 14 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing April 2ist, were as follows : 


DRIRBOR. oscrcsaccres. ve 
German American. 


9934 NASSAUL......00- eee eee 
. Ls Phenix. 

320 eople’ 
Republic. 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asked. 
de, Registered..........00. - cecccccceeccsees 113% «=—:114% 
Registered COUpOnS..........00++ sees ere 11446 
New 5s, Registered..........sseeecee secveee live mx 
Registered COUPONS. .........-see.eee ceeeeee 11834 119 
Currency 68, 1895. .........ceeeeeeseeeeereenee 103 ‘ 
Currency 68, 1896.... sesces--+sseerceeecseees 106 
Currency 68, 1897.........cseeceeeeneeeeseeeee 108 
Currency 68, 1808........seeesseeeeeseeecseeee ud 
Currency 68, 1899. .......06 soe cee ceeeeeeeees 13 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 9% 


Go. dO, 2d DLAs... .eceerenees 92 “— ee 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. ee 2% 
do, do, 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com 

do. do. 





154 
Celluloid Co........00..eececeeeceees 70 Ww 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The expected deficit in the revenues 
of England has been met in the bud- 
get just presented to Parliament by an 
increase in the income tax rate. 


..--ltaly is holding a National Agri- 
cultural Congress composed of associa- 
tions and commercial institutions, the ob- 
ject being to have higher customs duties 
put on grain. 

...-The New York Security and Trust 
Company, of which Charles 8, Fairchild 





is President and John L. Lamson Secre- 
tary, have declared a dividend of 5¢ on 
the capital stock .of $1,000,000, payable 
May ist. 


. The City Council of Baltimore have 
appointed a committee of three to ar- 
range for a public meeting in furtherance 
of the Maryland and Delaware Ship 
Canal, which it is thought would help the 
trade of that city. 


..-Reports from Connecticut state 
that the farmers there are not willing to 
sell their tobacco at the prices offered. 
Trade reports from Virginia speak of a 
fair manufacturing demand on a steady 
but rather dull market. 


.Mr. Henry W. Cannon, President 
of the Chase National Bank. was obliged, 
for business reasons, to decline the invi- 
tation of the English Bi-Metallic League, 
to make an address on bi-metalism at the 
meeting in London, on May 2d. 


-The receivers’ plan for reorganizing 
the Reading Railroad is generally con- 
ceded to be a failure. Conferences had 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan, before that 
gentleman sailed for Europe, lead to the 
belief that Drexel. Morgan & Company 
will again undertake the reorganization 
of that ill-fated company. 


....The Corn Exchange Bank opened 
its doors for business in its handsome new 
building last week. The presidevt invited 
all the employés to a dinner in commem- 
oration of the event. The hanking room 
is the largest in this citv. The walls are 
handsomely decorated, and the vaults and 
the general fittings are of the most mod- 
ern description. 


-The well-known hentia house of 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Company are about 
to move into their magnificent new huild- 
ing, Nos. 27 and 29 Pine Street. The build- 
ing is 13 stories high. and has a frontage 
of 51 feet, a depth of 95 feet, and is con- 
structed of granite. It has three elevators, 
aud every possible convenience and luxury 
connected with a modern building. 


-The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
onened a large new warehouse in Jersey 
Citv, and is prepared to give exceptional 
facilities and quick transportation to 
Southern garden truck sold in New York. 
Ia the present condition of agricultural 
depression everywhere the action of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in facilitating the 
handling of garden truck for city con- 
sumption, might be followed with advan- 
tage in other parts of the United States. 


--Restriction in the anthracite trade is 
being carried out throughout the whole 
region, so that the total output of hard 
coal is now about 3,000,000 tons less 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. Few are buying either at retail or 
wholesale, but trade has sprung up a little 
because the opinion is now growing that 
after a dull period in the early summer a 

good demand for hard coal will ensue in 
fhe fall, and that there will be no decline 
in coal prices at wholesale. 


..--The death of Henry S. Ives, at 
Asheville, N. C., recalls his extraordinarv 
career. He very nearly got possession of 
the Baltimore and Obio Railroad at one 
time. How he succeeded in getting con- 
trol of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton and what he and his associates did 
with that road’s treasury are matters of 
recent history. If his moral qualities had 
been equal to his boldness and financial 
ability he would have deserved the title 
bestowed on him in derision of Napoleon 
of Finance 


....The Central National Bank of New 
York City, having given notice that it 
would no longer clear for the Sherman 
Bank, the affairs of the latter bank have 
been undergoing examination at the hands 
of the Committee of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association. The Sherman 
Bank, altho able to pay its debts, has been 
doing little business of late, and has been 
forced to write off a large amcunt of bad 
paper. The Clearing House Committee 
have reported against the Sherman Bank. 
If that bank should go into liquidation 
the business can be wound up without 
any loss in any quarter. 


-Now that it is stated that dollar 
wheat may no longer be expected because 
of the competition of Argentine, Russia 

and India with the United States, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the average 
number of bushels per acre raised in the 
United States is but twelve or thirteen, 
about half the cory, in England. Ag- 
riculture in Great Britain is more in- 
tensive, more careful methods and more 
fertilizing material being used, with the 
result of a much larger crop. If Amer- 
ican farmers are to meet steady compe- 
tition hereafter it will be no surprise if by 
means of improved methods in machinery 
and in farming they reduce expenses by 
increasing production. 


....The dullness in general business 
and the stoppage of manufacturing have 
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caused such a falling off in the demand 
for soft coal that that trade has seen a 
marked decline in prices and;general de- 
moralization. One result has ‘been at- 
tempts on the part of the different mining 
companies to reduce wages: in some cases 
successfully. What may prove to be a 
serious general strike on the part of the 
miners has been begun in Ohio. In West 
Virginia it is stated that the operating 
companies have succeeded in reducing the 
wage cost of mining to less than fifty 
cents a ton. It is against a corresponding 
reduction in wages that the Ohio miners 
are preparing to strike, 


-The reception of the New York 
Clearing House bankers to Comptroller 
Eckels, last Friday, was a very pleasant 
affair. Altho boyish in appearance, Mr. 
Eckels proved himself to have a clear in- 
sight into banking affairs, and good com- 
mon sense in the trying times of last year; 
and it was to testify to their appreciation 
of his good management that the New 
York .bankers tendered a reception to 
him. Mr. Eckels’s address was to the 
effect that tampering with the currency 
was so serious a matterand fell so heavily 
on the poorer classes and laboring men 
that he hoped that this country would 
never again fall short of the highest stand- 
ard in currency matters 


...-Official figures compiled at the 
United States Treasury show that for the 
nine and a half months of the present 
fiscal year the expenditures of the Geov- 
ernment have exceeded the receipts by 
$63,000,000. The business depression ac- 
counts in great measure for this deficit, for 
that and the uncertainity about the tariff 
have caused such a shrinkage in the vol- 
ume of imports as seriously to diminish 
the Government revenue from that source, 
The decline in the Custom House receipts 
at New York have been phenomenal. 
The shrinkage since the first of July, the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. shows 
a decline in receipts from $113.000,00 to 
$72 ,000,000, or 40%. If this decline con- 
tinues the deficit in the Federal Treasury 
will also contiue, so that there is more dan- 
ger of the loss of the gold in the Treasury 
from the lack of money to pay Govern- 
ment bills than from withdrawals of that 
metal for export. 


.-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 
10 shares common stock and 1 founder’ 8 share 
German-American Investment Co., $10... 
waar, shares Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis iia. 


EE eT er $1,900 for lot 
$10, 000 Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ist 

cane ddeedate eeenehas Aaae cieeiee iene aes 10834 
$4,000 Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 4%...... 2 
$1,000 Wabash Ist 5%.........eces esse eeeeeeees 10634 
$2,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. 58. . 106% 
$2,000 Chicago and Eastern [ilinois 5¢...... 1013g 


$3.000 American Cotton Oil Co. 8% deben. 
$1,000 Long Island general 4%............. 
15shares The Trinidad Asphalt Co........ ‘ 
1,248 shares Municipal Electric Light Co., of 
Brooklyn 3 

69 shares Williamsburgh City Fire Ins. Co....301 
57 shares American Type Founders’ Co. pref.. 
25 shares American Type Founders’ Co. com.. 
50 Feat a onsolidated Fireworks Co. ‘ot 


113 









a att eas "1034 
$1. 000 'N N. XY ‘Biev ated Ist 7%..... . Ld 
$2,000 New York Weekly Witness6s. $23 lot 


10 shares United States Mortgage Co. ae ee 172 
52shares Dry Dock, E. Broadway & Battery. .121 


25 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co. of 
IS Seo an tak ded oe aendevansdeatqhoenee 12% 
5,000 Dry Dock, East B’way & agape 5% 
2shares Wells-Fargo Express Co....... 










20 shares Rutgers Fire InsuranceCo..... 
$1,000 Dry Dock, East B’way & Battery %¢ 


United States Bonas 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


! Oh 
Fi 


Hone | NVESTMENTS. » 


Send for Greular. 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Roon 522 Bosron. 



































LETTERS IN VESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, MN, ¥. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the marvellous Young city of 
GREAT FALLS, Montana ? 





Water-power next to Ni . 
Most extensive Coal Fields of the West. 
Mountains of Precious am | Metals. 
Electric Power generated by waterfalls. 
Smelters, Refineries, ag ed Flour Mills. 
Mining, Stock-growing, Agricult' 

Big pay-roll, enterp ising sie. healthful cli- 
[nviting field Tor fnvestusent and Homes. 

rite 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans & Realty. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any %t ~ | a of the United states. 
Duluthhas made Fy" rogress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is't the 1 best time you will ever 
see to make profitavle investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


United States Mortgage Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL «- - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - = = 600,000 








Transacts a General Trust Business 
Receives Deposits on Certificate 
and subject to check. 

Allows interest on Daily Balances. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 

Takes entire charge of Estates. 

Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt. 

Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, Presiden t. 

Luther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres 

Arthur Turnbull, Treas, William P, Elliott, Sec. 

Clark Williams, Ass’t Sec’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 

Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 

Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 

hichard A, McCuray. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel PD. Babcock, 






William Babcock, ». Frisco, (hariton T. Lewis, 
Lewis Ma 


Charies D. Dicxey, Jr., 
Wiliam P. bixon, 


Theodore ‘Morford, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert Mod speed 
Edwin P. 

William W. Richi rds, 
Jas. WW Seymour, Jr., 





























Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 


THE WABASH RAILROAD CO. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


North Missouri R. R. Co. 


First 


Jame: Timpson. 
sSeorge W. Young. 





Mertgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, due 


St. Louis, Kansas City and | * 
Northern Ry. Co. 


REAL ESTATE AND RAILWAY 


Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds due September 
1st, 1895. 


In ep with the provisions of its First Mort- 
e, the Wabash Railroad Company hereby notifies 
holders of the above specified Mortgage Bonds that 
exchanges may be made for the First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Company at any tine before June Ist, next, b 
application at the office of the Company, No. 1% 
Broadway, upon the following terms, viz.: 
For either class of uhe old bonds, the oar value and 
ye interest at the rate of 7 per cent. to May Ist, 
will be atlowed in exchange for the Wabash 
Railroad ¢ ompany’s First Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds 
at par value, ex-coupon, due May Ist, 
he accrued interest to be paid in cash, when the 
exchange is made. 

Holders of these maturing Mortgage Bonds, who do 
not avail of the privilege now extended tothem, will 
be understoo! as declining to make the excuange. 

‘urther information may be obtained at the oifice 
of the Company, No. 195 Broadway. 

By order of the Directors of the Wabash Railroad 
Co O. D. ASHLEY, President. 

New York, April 4*h, 1834. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
$500,000 00 





Capital - - - 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 

Total Assets - - 


307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The company offers its 544% Debentures 
Write for description. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Second and Third Mortgage Bonds. 


The undersigned, at the request of a large number 
of the vriginal purchasers and present owners of the 
Second and Third ein mg pone sok. —_ ae 
Pacific Railroad Compa oy b 
the Chairman of a PROTEC TIVE COMMITTE) a of 
such bondholders. 

It is of radical ee yee that owners of such 
bonds should immediately communicate with the 
committee. 

All conimunications should » addressed to M 

E. Kilner, at_ the office of the “ESTAT E OF 
Paapeeick BILLINGS,” No. 120 Brosiway, 
ew 

New York, Feb. 6th 

JOHNSTON LAVE INGSTON, Chairman. 








Shrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregor, is the place to buy acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


THE INDE 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 


PENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.....................----. $150,000 

0, cent. De 
eet ist mo with the Union Teust 
nar of New York or the Security Com- 
Banking Dopartinonts sy Come 
Mass.and ue 


.« Amount of issue Ué: 
Law. Sonemtons Trustees, Executors, etc., 





‘ew York, 
mited by 





are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


a loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at Gto? per cent. Perfect Security. 












April 26, 1894, 


Pend’s Extract for all Pain, mation. 
pontt iia toda Pan coeds ea 
name on every wrapper and label.—. “i _ 


BICYCLES FOR THE PARK J seg 
= Park 


Commissioners have decid 
the park police with ii" bicyches believing 
g the 








THE BEAUTY ' OF NIAGARA 

can never be described ; and it has never been 
pictured so adequately and satisfactorily as in 
the splendid portfolio just issued by the Michi- 
gan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route.” It 
contains fifteen jnree plates = the very best 


instantaneous Bang he, wh aateh cann 
bought for as Me eee 5 these can ~ 4 
bought for ten cents at the Miche Central 


Ticket Office.—Adv. 








of the GREATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
The best place in the world for the H 
The Everett Land Company, 
Properties. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
IOWA FARM 
are invited toexamine. Interest and poe gg | net - 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


COAST CITIES, and 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 
EVERETT, Washington. 
% Kansas City 
dll Improved Mis- 
souri Farms. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss 
highest references. Send for descriptive a HA og 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chica ee 
First National Bank Bidg., lowa Falis, 





WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Gilt-edged 1st ortgage loans & Real 
Estate Investments, 

_ Write 1 for particulars, 


$200,000 worth for sale b 
Ya Go on Ss Peabody Investment & 
., Boston Rik., Denver, Colo. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Montana. 


DEALER IN 
STATE COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 


Correspondence solicited. ep emmonsentn: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago: Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 


OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 

Building, Philadelphia; Bank Klock nver. 
First Mortga ans Negotiated. Municipal and 
Corporate oe Bought and Sold. Munagers have 
cs + a ears experience. Correspondence solicited. 
EET, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8¢ GOLD MORTGAGES 82 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 
THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, 3 + Copitee. . $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. ‘Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
payment. F.A.Chamberlain, President,H M. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. Mear kle, 2d Vice President, 
 naeit f Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
ashier. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 

Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Giiardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 

tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 


= FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
W.L. TRENHOLM. i Vice Presidents, 





the 
t 




















WILLIAM A. NASH, 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
A. B. MEAD. A. L. COE. G. W. Coss. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LO ANS oa ae lien on wey olny real estate, 
out expense to lender. 


Correspondence silane. 


managed. We rent, collect 
es. pay oe and look 
T assessments. 


snasenainen: mor eae in gold secured 





TEAAS HANS AND. Tg 


New York ors it DEPENDENT a Christian Union 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents Bank “ot 
Montreal; Third National Ban 

San Antonio, Texas: ee National Bank; San 
Antonio National bank 

Edinburgh, Scotlana : The Scottish American Mort- 
gage LO., Limited; The United States Investment 
Ben ee Limited, 

For information w 


E. B. CHAN DLER, San Antonio, Texas. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. . 

INVESTUENT THE INVESTMENT 

BONDS, 


TRUST COMPANY OF AMERCIA 
Topeka, Kon. Boston, Mass., 

ABOUT 
COLORADO 




















WRITE TO 


THE COLORADO FINANOE C0: |: 


420 Ernest and Cranmer Building’ | 
nver, Colorado, 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 





new Investments or 


iladelphia, Pa, 
in regard to 
SECURITIES looking after those y made. 











EVERETT, WASH., : 


one ‘e 
We offer rime § per cert, first romiaas | 5 octal. terme for Building sepees = cog center. Address 
IN Y. 2,801.) 


HUTCH 


GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 
ORTGAGE E LOANS, 
pocere. - 


oO & iE Absolute 
by ‘abet cn on 
hag Mg Peon attention ¥ ee 
Wosb, 
’ S,8 
en Securities 
Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 











DIVIDENDS. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC SLE DMINA TING COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


DIVIDEND NO, 36. 

New YORK, A’ = 10th, 1894. 
A QUARTERLY. DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
ALF (144) PER a hE on She a ital stock of this 
has been declared, at * Y jst, 1894, 
ay ad on ay, the 
PRIL, 18%, at which - Ey the trans- 
be closed, to be reopened May 2d 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





fer besen wn 
at 10 A.M. 








ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 





NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CANAL COMPANY, 

NEw YORK, March 30th, 1894. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of the De Hu 


pwolls an be opened at twelve o’clock noon, and re- 
— open for at least one hour. 

A proposition will be submitted for an increase of 
the Capital Stock to thirty-five millions of doliars, 
the proceeds to be used in retiring the bonds falling 
due October Ist, 1894, and any balance remaining over 
to be paid into the company’ . seenaers. 

A full attendance is requ 
The transfer books will be cieaad from the close of 
business, Saturday, rea 28th, 1894, until the morn- 
“— of Wednesday, M th. 
y order of the board of of Monegers 
F. M. OLYPHAN' T, Secretary. 





THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RATLROAD COM- 
Treasurer’s Office, 14 - Central Station, 


of the 
next same meeting of the stockholders), and will 
be med on the morning of FRIDAY, the 
FOURT day of May next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed” 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 


subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 25| Six monthbs........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four months...... 1 00] One year...... ereee 300 
4 CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber............+.++. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers, .......... 5.00 
Three years to one subscriber......-----. «. 700 
Three subscribers one year each......... pane 

Four years to one subscriber.......... ehenee 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......,...-.--. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDEN@ is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 


find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 
Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 
We can supply individuals, reading 








nolo, 
Constable K Co 
Oriental Rugs, 


Axminster and Aubusson 


Whole Carpets, . 


Mattings, 


Chinese and Japanese 


RUGS AND MATS. 
Mea K 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Dress Linens and Linen 
Ducks, 


Ladies’ Costumes of these materials 
will be ultra-fashionable for moun- 
tain and seashore this Summer. 

An importation, just received, con- 
tains the very best qualities, in the 
choicest colors; Natural, Ecru, Tan, 
Butcher-Blue, Lavender, Pink, and 
Azure. 

These were made from our special 
order in Belfast, and are now dis- 
played in our Linen Department on 
the main floor. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Allman & Ca, 


18th 8t., 19th St., and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


are now enabled to show 
an exceptionally large and 
well appointed stock of 


Ladies’ 
Handsome 
Costumes, } 


suitable for every requirement, 
At Noticeably Low Prices. , . 


SPECIALTIES 


At present are Tailor-made 
Dresses in. a variety of Tan, Gray 
and Brown Covert Cloths and Whip- 
> cords, Blue and Black Cheviots and 
Serges, and Blazer Suits of all de- 








clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


scriptions. 








ah, 
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UPHOLSTERY. 


CRETONNES 


AND 


DIMITIES. 


This season’s importation in a 
great variety of HIGH-CLASS 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS, 
are now offered. Also attractive 
lines of novelties in 
LACE CURTAINS, 

SASH CURTAINS 
and 
YARD GOODS. 


Samples on request. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 
BROADWAY, “ssi NEW YORK. 








Mail 
Order 
Shopping 


An especial feature of our 
great business is “Shop- 
ping by Mail,” that is, cater- 
ing to the wants of out-of- 
town trade. 


Our 
Catalogue No. 9, 


Spring, 1894, 


Is now ready, and will be sent 
free toany address. Write for it 
at once and learn how much style 
and quality you can buy for very 
little money, 


Jos. Horne « Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Simply Select Your Bargains--You Cannot Miss! 





LADIES HOSIERY. 


AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LISLE THREAD STOCKINGS, )\ 
BLACK, SLATE, TAN, 2 
TONED FINE COTTON SILK 
EMB'D INSTEP AND POLKA 
DOTS, TAN AND RUSSET 
SHADES........ occccccccccccsecees J 


Bhpeciness SILK VESTS. 
| 50°" 


ALL AT 


me ia 





WHITE, PINK, 


PLAITED— 
LAVENDER, REDUCED FROM 75 CTS. 


CREAM. .......+00 


BLACK GOODS. 


JUST OPENND A SUPERB ASSORTMENT 
BLACK FRENCH 


NOVELTY CREPONS. 


VERY HANDSOME, VERY REASONABLE 


These prices are examples of what we are doing in every line, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
SILKS. 


ALL FINE WASH SILKS, FULL LINE 0 cts, 
OF COLORS AND DESIGNS.......... 5 


(REDUCED FROM 65 AND % CTS.) 
TAFFETAS.......... sescvecgesccccogee 
14.00 4 2s 


(REDUCED FROM 1.8 CTS. AND 2.00.) 
AT THOSE PRICES A SILK GOWN IS CHEAP. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL LEADING FRENCH NOVELTIES AND 
NEWEST FABRICS CUT TO LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER. 


FRENCH CHALLIES 
tq,e0 


In SILK SPOTS AND RIBBON STRIPES... 
50-IN. CHEVIOTS IN GRANITE MIX- 





(WORTH 2.50.) 


We 


are selling better goods at absolutely cheaper prices than were ever even 
dreamed of. If you don’t know that, come and be convinced. It’s better 


late than never. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, : 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





SPECIMEN 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would | 


COPIES. 


like to have a Specimen Copy of the paper sent toa 


friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to which he would 


- like the paper sent. 
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O’NEILL’ 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK, 


SPECIAL SALE 
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pnices, 7.98 and 9.98, 


LADIES’ JACKETS 
AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES, 


Covert Cloth Jackets, made of genuine double twist Tweeds, 
in Tans and mixed Browns in the most desirable styles. 


Regular 


Special Prices, — WY 5 98. 





also extra long and large sizes. 





extra sizes. 





Regular prices, 25.00 to 45.00, 





Genuine Clay Worsted Jackets, latest shapes, full sleeves, 
Regular prices 9.98 and 11.98, 


Special Prices, h 8 F 7 98, 


Serge Cheviot and Broadcloth Jackets, in Black and Colors, 
in the new short tight- fitting shapes, also in medium lengths and 
Regular prices, 7.98 and 9.98, 


Special Prices, 4. 7 ab. 98. 


200 fine Imported and Domestic Jackets, in Broadcloths, 
English Venetians and Coverts, odd styles, elegantly embroidered. 


Special Prices, 9 98. 11,°° © A 


SE BOLAL VALUES 


“|Ladies’ Moire Silk Capes 
Tailor-Made Suits. . 


6th Ave., 20th t to 21st St. 





McGibbon & Company 


We have an assortment of 
Printed Fabrics specially de- 
signed and manufactured for 
Furniture Slips, the only 
positively new things in the 
market for the purpose. 


Our workmanship in the cut- 
ting and fitting of “loose covers” 
is unequaled, and our prices very 
low. 

913 Broadway, New York. 








EUROPEAN TOURS. 
OP 





oy iath th tour. 


Tues —?> 
Miss H. M. BA 





Columbia He x Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIE 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
bs 180 FULTON St., New YORE, 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THe 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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Jnsurance. 


AS THEY STATE THEMSELVES. 


WE have already pointed out, more 
than once, that the parading of the indi- 
vidual wealth of the individual subscribers: 
to Lloyds is a deception, and that the lia- 
bility is several, not joint, and there- 
fore, must be enforced, if enforced at 
all, against each subscriber in turn. A 
man may keep an account in a big bank, 
and in a general way—so hazy are the no- 
tions of many people—this fact doubtless 
helps his credit, and yet the only practical 
question is, how much of the big bank’s 
deposit line of many millions is responsive 
to his checks? Our neighbor, Insurance, 
has been examining, as specimens, poli- 
cies, so-called, written ‘‘ at” two of the 
Lloyds, and we also will take a brief look 
atthem. The language is clumsy and un- 
grammatical—but that is of slight conse- 
quence ; bad English, altho undesirable irr 
contracts, can be tolerated if the intent is 
clear. We are chiefly concerned with a 
proviso in one of these documents, which 
is intended to strictly limit the individual 
liability, and with another proviso, which 
apparently makes one proceeding answer 
as against all the subscribers. 

In one of these documents it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘in no event or contingency 
shall any one of the underwriters upon 
all policies issued by them collectively be- 
come liable for more than Five Thousand 
Dollars, and all policy holders who shall 
sustain loss or damage shall be entitled to 
recover as against each underwriter only 
that proportion of the adjusted claim on 
each policy which the aggregate of such 
claims shall bear to the total liability of 
each underwriter as thus limited.” The 
other document provides that if several 
risks insured are involvedin any fire no 
underwriter shall on all such risks collec- 
tively be liable for more than five times 
the maximum amount the attorneys are 
authorized to subscribe to on his behalf, 
and then follows, word for word, the 
same intended limitation just quoted, be- 
ginning with ‘and all policy holders.” 
Now this reads very impressively, for it 
is large, round language, and the intent is 
quite easy to perceive; but when one at- 
tempts to construe it he discovers that 
the person who framed it did not know 
how to express his meaning—a peculiarity 
very frequently observed in the work of 
men who try to frame statutes and con- 
tracts. In one of these Lloyds the maximum 
liability, per subscriber, is stated to be 
$5,000 ; in the other, it is understood to be 
$1,000—but the particular limit of liabil- 
ity is a mere detail. This framer said 
that $5,000 shall be the recoverable limit, 
and then apparently tried to say that as is 
the proportion which the aggregate liabil- 
ity limited bears to the aggregate of ad- 
justed claims, so shall be the proportion of 
each subscriber’s limit to each subscriber’s 
liability. But he got the thing wrong end 
first, and if the proviso as he wrote it 
means anything it means that in case the ag- 
gregate claims shall be two or three times 
the aggregate limit then each subscriber 
shall be liable for two or three times 
his individual limit. Everybody knows— 
except, possibly, some Lloyds subscribers— 
that courts always deal severely with lia- 
bility limitations in contracts. If the 
maker of the contract wants to protect 
himéelf thus, he must do it in consistent 
and unambiguous terms; otherwise, his 
limitation will be construed against him, 
or will be set aside as unintelligible. 

This is as the document looks from the 
sidé of the subscribing member. If re- 
sponsible men choose to tangle them- 
selves up it liabilities which nobody can 
measure—for the excellent reason that no- 
body can understand the terms in which 
they are expressed—that is the affair of 
the aforesaid responsible men. If they 
act as their own lawyers in such matters, 
we are reminded of the proverb that who- 
ever thus acts has a fool fora client: if 
they consult their lawyers and are not 
warned, or if they are warned and disre- 
gard the warning, we might change the 
proverb a little but should retain the word 
fool in it. However, we are not con- 
cerned about the subscribers—our duty 
lies toward the customers of these 
Lloyds. The expression “all policy hold- 
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ers,” in the proviso quoted, is ambiguous— 
but let that go. What is the ‘event or 
contingency” in which each member is 
liable ‘‘ upon all policies collectively ” for 
no more than $5,000? Is it upon all -poli- 
cies involved in a single fire, or upon *‘ all 
policies collectively” which, at any given 
date, have become claims? If the latter, 
there being thirty subscribers liable only 
for $5,000 apiece, if the aggregate of un- 
settled claims should be $300,000 at any 
date, the total collectible would be $150,- 
000, and this cheap and popular insurance 
would be worth only 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. It does not seem to us that this view 
of the case would favor speedy settlement 
of losses. 

In one of the documents under consid- 
eration it is clearly provided that service 
upon the attorneys shall be service upon 
each subscriber. So much gain, at least 
—all the subscribers may be ‘‘ served” in 
a lump. But they must be prosecuted sep- 
arately notwithstanding. In the other 
document, “‘to avoid a multiplicity of 
suits,” it is provided that no suit shall be 
begun or maintained against more than 
one member at a time; then, with much 
show of fairness, that the final decision 
shall be binding upon all, and each one, it 
is declared, agrees to so consider himself 
bound, except as to costs. The attorneys 
are also authorized—but not required—to 
accept service. Now we believe it is true 
that when a man in due form goes into 
an arbitration and is beaten therein judg- 
ment against him may be immediately 
entered ; suppose this could be done in 
this matter, still the separate executions 
would have to issue. And altho the doc- 
ument declares that each member “ ex- 
pressly agrees to accept and abide by the 
result of such final decision,” etc., the 
member does not personally subscribe to 
the document at all, and it is not certain 
but that it could suecessfully be pleaded 
that he has not become bound. 

Verily, these Lloyds are queer things. 
The policies are very nice—to keep and 
look at. And the cheapest spool cotton 
in the market will sustain a weight of 
tons, so long as it remains wound on the 
spool and laid away in a drawer. 





THE EFFECTUAL REFORM. 


IF every officer of an insurance com- 
pany were effectually prevented from 
meeting any officer of any other com- 
pany ; if every officer were effectually 
prevented from seeing a newspaper, or of 
otherwise learning what was happening 
in the world; if, in short, every officer 
were walled up fast in a cell, and had to 
do business through a hole in the wall, 
this would be a very peculiar condition of 
underwriting, would it not? But, clearly, 
there could be no Boards, and no fixed 
schedules, and no rate compacts, and no 
possibility ‘‘ of making uniform and fixed 
rates of insurance upon property or risks, 
specific or general”; each man, thus 
immured, could organize only with him- 
self, and thus independence of action 
would not only be promoted but would be 
compulsory; for when nobody knows 
what anybody else is doing he cannot be 
influenced by the action of anybody else. 
Competition would also be free and un- 
trammeled to the utmost, because (of 
course) all parties doing business with the 
secluded underwriters would be forbidden 
to state to them what anybody else was 
accepting or ready to accept ; they would 
be at liberty only, when a rate was pro- 
posed, to say: ‘‘Oh, I can do better than 
that!’’ or, .“* Well, I should smile!” and 
then competition would have its free and 
perfect work within the cell. 

Now perhaps the reader takes this for 
burlesque or for some other form of sol- 
emn trifling. Not abitofit. On thecon- 
trary, logic is logic, and we merely seek 
to carry to its legitimate and consistent 
fullness the doctrine of interfering to 
secure non-interference. The essence of 
all attempted anti-compact legislation is 
the proposition that underwriters ought 
not to be permitted to pool their experi- 
ence, lest the effect of their getting more 
accurate knowledge about losses and 
causes be to make them raise rates or, at 
least, hold more stiffly to rates now ex- 
isting. Itis assumed that if underwriters 
are allowed to compare notes, or to try to 











agree upon a uniform schedule, or to get 
together for mutual enlightenment and 
support, the effect will be to rob the pub- 
lic by extortionate rates. We consider 
such a contention nonsense, and yet we 
are not going to insist upon that just now. 
We prefer to admit that the matter is de- 
batable, and that perhaps it is a good 
thing to prevent underwriters from com- 
bining. If it is, then manifestly the 
effectual way to prevent them from com- 
bining isto prevent them from coming 
together at all; isolation is the most 
effective, if not the only effective, pre- 
ventive of combination. Shut up each 
company rigidly to its own experience, 
If to literally wall in each officer is a lit- 
tle too drastic for the times, attain the re- 
sult in some other way ; perhaps a good 
beginning would be to enact that ability 
to read and write shall disqualify from 
being an officer of an insurance company. 

This little appeal for consistency and 
logic is suggested by a long and very 
muddled anti-compact bill recently 
dumped into the Albany legislative mill, 
prepared by somebody who may be rated 
able to read and write, but is unable to 
write English. He proposes that ‘‘ any 
person or corporation violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punishable by imprisoument for not less 
than three months nor more than one 


year and a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $500.” We italicize a few 
words to make this mud clearer. The 
penalty is not fine or imprisonment ; it is 
fine and imprisonment; so the offender 
must be both fined and imprisoned. And 
unless the quibble is raised that the word 
**punishable”—used where the com- 
pounder of this compounded doubtless 
intended ‘ punished”—means ‘‘may be 
punished” and thus leaves enforcement 
of the penalty optional, the sheriff would 
have to arrest, and the jailer would have 
to lock up, a corporation, should this 
piece of nonsense be enacted into law. It 
would certainly be disregarded, and we 
should like to see the experiment tried. 
It represents, just as David B. Hill cer- 
tainly represents, the intelligence, the 
morals, and the wishes, of some of the 
people of this State ; and the most effectual 
way to know the quality of anything is to 
set it working, and thus see its results. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


AT the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which took place in this city last 
week, George H. Ripley refused a re-elec- 
tion, and the new Board of Directors 
elected George E. [de as President. Me. 
Ide is a graduate of Yale University, and 
had an experience of nearly ten years in 
the well-known banking house of Dominick 
& Dickerman before he was elected, in 
1890, Secretary of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company. After retaining the posi- 
tion of secretary for two years Mr. Ide, 
in 1892, was elected vice president. Tho 
Mr. Ide is the youngest life insurance 
president in the United States, he has the 
ability and character to fill in a thoroughly 
acceptable manner the presidency of the 
Home Life Insurance Company. William 
M. St. John, formerly President of the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, has 
been elected Vice President, and E. W. 
Gladwin continues as Secretary, a position 
he has held since 1892, The new directors 
elected include—in addition to Mr. St. John 
—Martin Joost, Vice President of the Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Company, and 
John S. Frothingham, of Frothingham, 
Baylis & Company The other directors 
include—in addition to the President and 
Secretary, the late President and his father 
George H. and George C. Ripley, and 
Charles A. Townsend, who is also a 
former president of the company—such 





well-known men as J. S. T. Strana-" 


han, the Brooklyn capitalist; John T. 
Martin, of Martin’s Stores; S. E. How- 
ard, of Howard, Sanger & Company ; Wil- 
liam G. Low, counsel, brother of Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia College ; 
Thomas H. M ger, of T. H. Messenger 
& Company; J. Warren Greene and Lem- 
uel H. Arnold of Arnoli, Greene & Pat- 
terson, lawyers; Thomas T. Barr, Presi- 
dent of the Nassau Bank of Brooklyn, and 


Vice President of the Corn Exchange 
Bank; Charles W. Ide, ex-President of 
the Cotton Exchange and a member of the 
firm of 8, M, Weld & Company ; William 
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A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange 
Bank; John F, Praeger, of Wendell, Fay & 
Company; John £E. Borne, of Borne, 
Scrymser & Company ; and Henry E, 
Pierrepont and Edwin Beers, two well- 
known capitalists residing in Brooklyn, 
The assets of the Home Life Insurance 
Company are $8,458,206.79, the surplus is 
$1.386,592.44, and the amount paid to 
licy holders during the year 1893 was 
$338 580,46. The insurance written last 
year was $13,245.619.36, and the insurance 
in force is $39,220,330. The amount paid 
policy holders since its organization is $15- 
710,795.88. The company is about to 
occupy its magnificent new building on 
arene wey: between Murray and Warren 
treets. 


- 


A DANIEL INDEED. 


THE ‘‘innocent” person who periodic- 
ally comes forward with some invention 
(usually conceived in full perfection by 
him within fifteen minutes’ time) which 
will surely and speedily revolutionize 
mundane affairs, or with some simple plan 
that will whoop the millennium in, has 
written to the London Post Magazine his 
remedy for the troubles of fire insurance. 
The greatest risk, he thinks, is along the 


line of moral hazard, and he is sure that 
companies ought to consider the possi- 
bility—pvay, the necessity—of inserting a 
saving clause in their policies. So he sug- 
gests that the case might be met by either 
of the following : 


“‘(1) If the origin of a fire cannot be rea- 
ep | explained by the insured, the com- 
pany should be entitled to refuse payment 
of claim or give any compensation what- 





ever. 

(2) That all companies let it be known 
and bind themselves not to accept any fire 
insurance proposal from any person who has 
had a fire and not been able to give a satis- 
factory explanation of how it occurred.” 


Perhaps this reformer has never heard 
of the fable of the tion which was doing 
the sights of the city in company witha 
volunteer guide, who pointed out and ex- 
plained to him a fine statue of a man 
standing triumphantly over a fatlen lion, 
whereupon the visiting monarch of the 
forest remarked that he ‘‘ saw,” but that 
he thought the attitude might have been 
different if a lion had been the sculptor. 
The companies are to agree not to write a 
rish for anybody who has had a fire and 
has been unable to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and they need not pay any 
claim unless satistied about its origin. 
They need not, as it is, write any risk 
which they object to, but as for com- 
pacts— my 

And as for stipulating in their policies 
that they will not pay anything unless 
they choose, we fancy that the Lloyds 
would be delighted to see them attempt it. 


.- 


ACCIDENT AND OTHER POLICIES. 








THE Supreme Court of Indiana has ren- 
dered a decision, on appeal by the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, that where an 
accident policy insures the holder against 
‘‘accidental injuries,” but ‘subject 
always to the conditions indorsed” and 
where there is such a condition that ‘‘ this 
covers the assured only against the hazard 
of travel on a public conveyance provided 
by a common carrier within the United 
States and Canada,” there is no ambi- 
guity. Hence, the court held that as the 
insured came to his death from injuries 
received by falling from a barn loft, there 
could be no recovery on the policy, not- 
withstanding he was at the time away 
from home and on a journey. Those who 
seem to think that, in our habit of putting 
a broad construction on the word ‘‘acci- 
dent,” we would stretch an ordinary gen- 
eral accident policy to cover everything 
which can happen to the holder may note 
that in this case we concur with the 
court. This policy was not a general ac- 
cident policy, but a strictly limited one. 
A barn is not a public conveyance, and 
altho the man’s death might be construed 
as from a hazard of travel, because he 
could not have fallen from that particular 
loft if he had stayed at: home, he clearly 
was not at the time ‘‘ on a public convey- 
ance provided by a common carrier.” 

It seems that the agent who tells any 
story which may facilitate the sale figures 
in this case, for the plaintiff sought to put 
in what the agent had said; but the court 
said that ‘in such case, the contract of 
insurance being unambiguous and clear, 
the parties are bound by. it, and an 
erroneous construction of its force and 
effect, as made and represented by the 
soliciting agent to the applicant, does net 
control it and determine its construction.’ 
This is as it must be and should be, 1t is 
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impossible that an insurance company can 
be responsible for what its agent may 
have said, much less for what he may 
afterward be said to have said ; it is also 
impossible for it to control his tongue and 
prevent him from saying agreeable things 
which help the application. All that a 
company is required to do—because all it 
possibly can do—is to put its undertak- 
ings and conditions plainly in the written 
contract. If a man buys the contract of 
insurance without readingit, as thousands 
do and as doubtless did the man who, not 
long ago, complained that he supposed he 
had an endowment policy and afterward 
found it was only a limited-payment life 
policy, that is his fault ; or if he reads it 
and findsit not to his liking, but is assured 
by the agent that the objectionable feature 
will be “all right,” and is only put in as a 
matter of form—for instance, that he can 
pay his renewals whenever convenient, 
notwithstanding the contract names a 
specific date—this, also, is his fault. 

Insurance is essentially unlike all other 
commodities, and possibly this fact is the 
unreasonable reason why people persist in 
buying it with a recklessness they never 
show in dealing with other commodities. 
When a man orders a dozen eggs of his 
grocer he counts them, to be sure that he 
has twelve, and the person who should 
pocket his change received back without 
looking at it would be reckoned in need of 
a guardian ; yet men ordinarily thought 
sane will pay good money for life insu- 
rance to be delivered some years hence, 
by a concern they know nothing about 
and possessing no established reputation, 
and they will pay the money to a man 
whom nobody knows, and then on his 
verbal assurances, without even looking 
at the so-called policy. 

A man who shuts his eyes and runs 
against a tree is hardly unjust enough to 
blame the tree; yet men shut their eyes 
and bump up against all sorts of insurance 
frauds and then blame everybody but 
themselves because they are cheated. 

Rather queer—isn’t it? : 


> 
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NO ROYAL ROAD TO UND:iR- 
WRITING. 


IN giving some advice to young men, 
Mr. D. A. Heald, President of the Home 
Insurance Company, one of the ablest un- 
derwriters in this country, says : 


“No young man, of however bright an 
intellect, can float himself into the chair of 
a good underwriter without that effort 
which produces growth and sound develop- 
ment. To become a good underwriter one 
must know a little of everything pertain- 
ing directly and indirectly to the business, 
and he must know it well. This knowl- 
edge he must pick up from bis daily work ; 


find itin modern inventions and learn it 
from scientific investigations, There is no 
royal road to underwriting. There are no 
text-books or encyclopedias from which it 
can be learned by heart. Knowledge comes 
by experience, close observation and hard 
work, The world moves rapidly nowadays 
and forces new dangers upon our business 
and develops new hazards which are to be 
detected, met and overcome or avoided. 
Safeguards are to be invented; appliances 
sought out to lessen or obviate altogether 
these new dangers. They lurk in hidden 
places, and are to be drawn to the light b 
the vigilance and intevsity of purpose wit 
which our business is daily conducted. No 
fixed rules can be given. h case must be 
Judged by its own properties and character- 
istics, You must begin with the first prin- 
ciples. Learn from careful inspection of 
the risk itself, or a rigid examination of the 
daily report, the physical hazard, its points 
of danger, the adjustment of insurance to 
value and the financial standing of the in- 
sured. See toit that you do not, by inat- 
tention or indifference, give opportunity to 
the insured to convert the contract from one 
of indemnity to one of profit to himself, 
Remember your duties demand of you full, 
accurate and intelligent education on these 
points. It will not come without intense 
application and tireless vigilance on your 
part.” —The Indicator. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 











AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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Jptesrity, with some Means, can best Lears 
so by becoming 


seueeus neat 
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ie New York Ci 
rn Mutual Lite ie. 


I i ene i agents; 
no ‘Brokerss so ebates; i Zapeneeed RK ~~] 


ade of. and 
young ional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately. 
WE All you have essed about life 
insurance may be-wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE ciestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18938. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $2,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SRT BARR. vc cwose ested. Kccsetcnccescce 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............00++ 4,597,068 47 








Prefhiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893....... ......0+8 3,490,552_70 


JOO vnc voactageennabacseses $1,892,970 00 

Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


OBtIMALOd AL.....cccccccccccsccccveccccesees 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
I ican cndcvscetscacssatveccnsesccess 215,600 46 

MMROMM 6 6 cc crcsedcvvssavececce Sinasapecwd $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 





By order of the Board, 
le J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
STU ‘ALD . BROWN, 


WH. RGis Ww KON 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. 














WILLIAM DEGRKOOT, ’ ISAAC BE 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORAC Y, JOSEPH STINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ERNON H. BRO 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N pk THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISé LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L, RIKER, EVERETT? FRAZAR, 

©, A, HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLE 


TT. GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1894. 
PN iis accords ts te\aarnee $8,888,870 17 
BIABILITIES...............00066 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 











1876. THE 1894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT, aren 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES T'"'04,608,992.53, T/ON, 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 














J. Mm. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 





Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Iusua 
‘orce, etc....... 3,858,575 83 
Bop berplns... a warepee: 4-37 6.003 33 
olicy-holders’ Surplus...... D 2 
Grose Assets........ a eae 623391 33 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Hegprtment, 

Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J.MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 

parynene 


EO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, II. 
w.s DUVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast De- 


partment. 
F. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASS S, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204 2 58 
(TA BILI RES 2°t: 159S..825.204, 162 38 


$1,666,635 23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate a. 
le Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Com pany’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALES? D. Orie Vice-Pres 
Ss. F, re He, Secretary. 
wm”. WVHNER Vact. Sec. 


1850. 1894, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
OFFICERS : : 





Cc. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.. 
w ANDE 


JOHN P. MUNN......0c+ 





GEORGE G. WILLIAMS... 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
Present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED IN- 
JOME POLICY,which embraces over? valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of drones overtaning the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 





GOOD AGENTS, Gentving tc-represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address the President, at Home 
c 


“AMERICAN 
_ FIRE 









te 7) INSURANCE 
Py COMPANY, 
KSZADBIE zs Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash age. ceccccecees osasresasosiaece 
“a svat aii Liabilities: 2 


AL Jan. Ist, 1891..82,68: oil 
THOMASH. MONTGOMERY Brestiert® 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1803 





- 


Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 


From all other sources, azaretats 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,963,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policywholders, ... ... ... .. 


For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, .... 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 


Gash in Banks and Trust Companies... .. 0 ws ox 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 
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Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


-- $708,692,552 40 


Norg—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
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Old and Young. 


APRIL. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 








A THRILL in the veins of the sleeping, 

A smile o’er the parted lips creeping, 

A tear ’neath the trembling lids peeping ; 
Then rapturous tumults of waking, 
With sunbursts of splendor a-breaking 
The clouds of the morning, and making 

It known to the world 
Her banner’s unfurled, 
And April, fair April, is near ! 


The beeches and maple trees budding, 

The streams of the mountain-side flooding, 

The light clouds across the sky scudding, 
The wee pink and white blossoms peep- 


ing, 

From shiny brown sheathes that were 
keeping 

Them safe through the winter’s long 
sleeping, 


With calling of birds, 
And lowing of herds, 
Tell April, fair April, is here ! 


The blackbirds are holding ‘‘mass meet- 
ing,” 
The lambkins are plaintively bleating, 
The frogs hoarsely cronk forth their greet- 
ing ; 
Wild flowerets the coverts are staining, 
While squirrels are harshly complaining, 
And-skies are both smiling and raining. 
In fullness of life 
Are loving and strife, 
And April brings both to our feet ! 


The Life through the long winter sleeping, 
Or slow in the veins of March creeping, 
Is now in a joyous tide leaping. 
Her sunshine, and music, and smiling, 
All care from our bosoms beguiling, 
We heed not the hints, ’neath her wiliog, 
That snow she has still, 
And frosts at her will; 
Our April, uncertain but sweet ! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A DOMESTIC WOMAN. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 











KENT OGDEN did not choose Kitty Gray 
for his wife because she was a domestic 
girl. I doubt if any young man of twenty- 
five ever chose a wife from such a cause. 
It is only widowers who do thaf—men 
who have learned from bitter or sweet ex- 
periences how much domestic qualities 
have to do with their comfort and happi- 
ness after the glamour of the courtship 
has worn off. 

Kent Ogden met Kitty at a ball, and 
was attracted by her pretty face, her 
becoming costume and her graceful danc- 
ing. She was only nineteen, and looked 
even younger. Other men were vying 
for her favor; and Kent was fond of out- 
stripping rivals at college and in athletic 
sports, and none the less in love. He en- 
tered the lists and married Kitty, a year 
after their first meeting. 

Young Mrs. Ogden was not deeply 
versed in household secrets ; but she was 
a born manager, and prided herself upon 
ability to purchase much with small out- 
lay of money. This talent had been of 
great use to her in the matter of dressing, 
as a young lady. She had been able to 
make a finer appearance on a small sum 
than many wealthier girls made on ten 
times the amount. She liked tu hunt for 
bargains, and she did not object to hag- 
gling over prices, if she thereby saved a 
few pennies ; she was a born economist. 
She carried this same propensity into her 
ménage, and furnished an excellent bill 
of fare at a very small cost. She planned 
to keep down the gas bill with no appar- 
ent lack of light in the home, and she 
looked after the fuel to see it was not 
wasted in the kitchen range. 

Kent, who was the most generous of 
fellows, laughed a little at the economical 
spirit his wife exhibited, and accepted his 
home comforts and small bills with the 
** no-more-thau-I-expected-air” of the av- 
erage man. 

Occasionally Kitty’s economy took the 
shape of parsimony in his eyes, and hurt 
his pride. He liked to make a good ap- 
pearance before his friends; and once 
when he heard his wife telling a fashiona- 
ble caller that she had discovered a milk- 
man who allowed her milk at two cents 


less per quart by sending out for it, and 
that on a certain unheard-of back street 
lived a milliner who trimmed hats charm- 
ingly for twenty-five cents, he felt called 
upon to apologize for her. 

‘* Mrs. Ogden is strongly domestic and a 
great manager, as you see !” he remarked, 
in a tone which savored more of excusing 
than praising. ‘‘ Her bargains are a veri- 
table mania with her. Itell her she would 
haggle with the undertaker over the ex- 
pense of her own funeral, were she to die 
without having made economical arrange- 
ments in advance.” 

The visitor laughed pleasantly. ‘‘I am 
sure you are to be congratulated, both of 
you,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Ogden on the pos- 
session of such a thrifty wife, and Mrs. 
Ogden on the possession of such domestic 
qualities. Iam just the opposite, a born 
spendthrift. I buy whatever I happen to 
fancy, and repent afterward. I loathe 
trying to hunt for bargains, and economy 

~is such a bore. But of course lam always 
in trouble over my lack of wisdom in 
money matters; but then I tell my hus- 
band it will be the same in a hundred 
years.” 

‘“Mrs. Sumner is a _ tremendously 
swagger woman in her appearance, isn’t 
she?” said Kent, after their caller had 
gone. ‘‘I wonder how she manages to 
always have the newest fashion in advance 
of everybody else.”’ 

‘*T am sure it would be a very easy 
thing to look swagger if one placed no 
more value on money than Mrs. Sumner 
does,” Kitty answered, with a touch of 
spirit, ‘‘I think Mr. Sumner is to be 
pitied, with such an extravagant wife.” 

But as time wore along Kitty observed 
that no one but herself seemed to consider 
men situated like Mr. Sumner objects for 
pity, while women like Mrs. Sumner were 
everywhere admired and flattered and 
sought after. 3 

Kent was forever coming home with de- 
scriptions of some wonderful costume he 
had seen Mrs. Sumner wear, or some 
parasol which she had carried on the 
promenade. Mrs. Sumnerand her friend, 
Mrs. Burton, were prominent figures of 
the fashionable promenades and drives. 
Mrs. Burton was a pretty young widow, a 
tall blonde, whom Kent never wearied of 
describing. Altho he had married a wife 
with browo hair and gray eyes, Kent’s 
highest encomiums were always given to 
turquoise blue eyes and blond hair, both 
of which Mrs. Barton possessed. 

Kitty seemed utterly devoid of jealous 

instincts. Jt never entered her mind that 
Kent was disloyal to her in thought or 
deed; but sometimes, as months wore 
along, it made her feel uncomfortable to 
hear his enthusiastic praises of tall blond 
women, while she wWaspetite and brown- 
tinted. She always felt so insignificant 
and colorless for hours after he had de- 
scribed such women. She bought a pair 
of such high-heeled shoes one day after 
an occasion of this kind that she tripped 
and sprained her ankle, and was an in- 
valid during several weeks in conse- 
quence. 
: Kitty bore Kent a son and a daughter 
during the first three years of their 
married life, and her taste and economy 
enabied her to dress her children as well 
as those of much wealthier friends on 
one-third the income. Kent worshiped 
the children, and was intensely proud of 
their appearance ; and he seemed to think 
it the most natural thing in the world that 
Kitty should devote herself to them to the 
exclusion of all social life. He admired 
the pretty garments she made for them 
with her own skillful needle, but he never 
once said :‘‘ What would become of me if 
you were a woman like Mrs. Sumner and 
Mrs. Burton, forever on dress parade? I 
should go mad and bankrupt—you are 
just the woman for me.” 

No, he never said this, or anything like 
it; on the contrary, when he took Kitty 
to the theater one night, he sat and stared 
through the lorgnet for ten minutes at 
the box which held Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. 
Burton; and then he directed Kitty’s at- 
tention to them, saying: ‘‘Aren’t they 
stunning? without any exception they 
are the swellest ladies in the house. 
Everybody in the theater is staring at 
them, and no wonder.” 
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Kitty, who had taken such pride in 
making over an old gown by a new pat- 
tern, with only the addition of a bit of 
lace and some fancy buttons, felt herself 
shrink into insignificance at these words 
of her husband. Her made-over gown 
seemed old-fashioned and hideous to her, 
and she wondered what good her econ- 
omy was doing her ; for the first time she 
wished she had spent more money on her 
costume, and that she were better able to 
vie with these fashionable women. 

It was only a week later that Mrs. Sum- 
ner called and invited Kitty to an after- 
noon tea at her house. Young Mrs. Og- 
den had been so kept at home since her 
marriage, by the speedy coming of the 
babies and ber care of them, that social life 
had become a thing of her past girlhood 
to her. A few calls exchanged, or a 
quiet evening of cards at the house of 
two of Kent’s friends constituted her dis- 
sipation. She had been quite content 
with her home duties, and the society of 
her husband and children; and now she 
felt almost a sense of fear at the thought 
of going out among Mrs. Sumner’s fash- 
ionable friends. She saidas much to that 
lady. 

‘*T feel as if I did not belong in the gay 
world,” she said, ‘I have been so long a 
home body.” 

‘*I know you are essentially a domestic 
woman, but a little outing will do you 
good ; you must come,” Mrs, Sumner in- 
sisted; and the fascination of the pro- 
posed pleasure was greater than Kitty’s 
fear of herself. 

She made a smart little lace fichu to 
wear over her theater gown, a fichu pat- 
terned after one she had seen Mrs. Bur- 
ton wear one day ; and with a bouquet of 
flowers, which shocked her sense of fru- 
gality, she sallied forth to the tea on the 
eventful day. 

She had worried about the tint of her 
gloves, and feared her fichu was not full 
enough before seeting out; but once 
arrived in the buzzing, crowded parlors, 
she found herself so absolutely of no im- 
portance among that crush of splendidly 
attired women, that her economical mind 
suffered keen regret over the needless 
purchase of the lace and the flowers. 

‘*No one looks at me here; no one 
knows or cares who I am,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘Iinight as well be dressed in 
my plainest as my best. It would be im- 
possible to compete with these women, 
each more gorgeous than another.” 

Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. Burton received 
her kindly, and introduced her to a few 
ladies and then flitted away to receive 
other guests. She tried to chat with the 
people to whom she had been presented, 
but she did not know what to talk about. 
It was not a company with whom she 
could discuss methods of economy in 
housekeeping. 

‘T am nothing but adomestic woman !” 
she said to herself, and sighed. 

That night one of the occasional acci- 
dents, which befall the best housewives, 
befell Kitty’s dinner. It was the first 
time in many weeks that her well-trained 
servant had spoiled the bread in her bak- 
ing; but it came on the table heavy as 
lead. 

Kent forgot the unvarying excellence 
of the bread he had had for months; that 
had seemed a proper and natural state of 
affairs, and he had failed to praise serv- 
ant or mistress during those months. 
But this one mishap made him irritable 
and cross. 

**T should think you would look after 
Bridget a little more and not let her bake 
such a batch of bread as this,” he said, as 
he tossed the slice down indisgust. ‘‘ Itis 
enough to give a man dyspepsia.” 

The quick tears sprang to Kitty’s eyes; 
but she winked them back with a resent- 
ful feeling rising in her heart. 

It was so discouraging to be a domestic 
woman. One got no praise for months of 
welldoing—it was all taken for granted ; 
but the least failure was made a cause for 
grumbling and fault-finding. Ithad been 
so with her mother’s life, she remem- 
bered; and a great discontent with 
housekeeping filled her heart. 

Kent invited a few friends to come and 
celebrate his birthday a month later. 
Among them was the wife of a lawyer; a 
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brilliant, progressive woman who was 
versed on all the topics of the age. 

This lady, Mrs. Morton, led the conver- 
sation into rather deep channels; and, 
having enlisted all the men in the argu- 
ment, she turned to Kitty, saying: “| 
am sure you agree with me, don’t you, 
Mrs. Ogden ?” 

Before Kitty could speak Kent hastened 
to say: ‘‘My wife is a purely domestic 
woman, Mrs. Morton ; you will not find 
her a student of these questions.” Then 
he went on with the conversation quite 
ignoring her. 

For the first time the words, “ A do- 
mestic woman,” grated most harshly on 
Kitty’s ears. It seemed plain to her that 
Kent admired beautiful or brilliant wom- 
en far more than a domestic woman. He 
seemed to be always apologizing to his 
friends for her domestic qualities; and 

she could not deny that they were unin- 
teresting, she thought, bitterly. Well, 
perhaps it was not too late even now to be 
something more. 

Kent and Kitty were invited to a danc- 
ing party shortly after this. It was Kitty’s 
first dancing party since her honeymoon, 
She had been saving up money to get the 
children new suits and to buy Kent a 
handsome Christmas present, The temp- 
tation assailed her to buy herself a new 
gown instead and have it made by a fash- 
ionable dressmaker, to wear to the party. 
Mrs. Sumner was to be there and Mrs. 
Burton. She was tired of saving and 
economizing, and getting no benefit out of 
it, while the well-dressed women received 
all the praise and attention. 

She bought her dress, and surprised 
Kent by appearing in it, as she emerged 
from the dressing room on the night of the 
ball. She had taken pains to envelop her- 
self in a long wrap at home, and he had 
not asked her what she was to wear, as he 
seldom thought of Kitty’s costumes, She 
always looked neat and trim, and it never 
occurred to him she would appear less or 
more than that. But to night she was 
positively stylish—her pale pink silk, 
made in the latest fashion, and her bare 
neck and arms glea ning out of billows of 
lace. Kent’s face fairly glowed with sur- 
prise and admiration; and all Kitty’s 
economy and all her domestic virtues for 
seven years had never elucidated, from 
him such praises and compliments as this 
yielding to her first selfish impulse had 
done. Her eyes and cheeks glowed with 
gratified pride, and Kent thought he had 
never seen her look so pretty. 

Other men noticed her beauty as well, 
and Kitty found her dancing card speedi- 
ly filled ; but she was rusty in the accom- 
plishment, and seven years had introduced 
several new dances which she did not 
understand at all, and was obliged to 
promenade through instead of dancing 

‘Mrs. Burton is a beautiful dancer,” 
Kent said on the way home, *‘ and so is 
Mrs, Sumner. It is wonderful how those 
women keep up with everything. Very 
few young girls dance as well as Mrs. 
Sumner. I never saw a woman with so 
much ambition as she has.” 

Foolish man! he never dreamed he was 
digging the grave of his own happiness 
with every word. ‘‘And is not Mrs. 
Burton’s hair something wonderful,” he 
continued ; ‘‘it is like spun gold. How the 
men did flock about her! She is just the 
kind of woman to make fools of men.” 

In Kitty’s ears were still sounding a 
score of pretty phrases which different 
men had whispered to her during, the 
evening, and Kent’s rhapsodies over Mrs. 
Burton and Mrs. Siamner did not jar upon 
her as much as usual. They only stirred 
within her a desire for two things—a desire 
to dance as well as Mrs. Sumner, and to 
be as blond as Mrs. Burton. 

The first was quite possible of attain- 
ment, and she set herself about its accom- 
plishment at once. 

Economies were established with a dis- 
tinct purpose now, and the savings for- 
merly applied to the replenishing of the 
children’s wardrobe and her own were 
applied on dancing lessons, which she 
kept secret from Kent in order to surprise 
him with her grace and accomplishments 
later on. 

Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. Burton called 


soon after the party, and congratulated 
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Kitty on her appearance and B8uccess that 
evening. 

“‘ Why, you quite took us by surprise,” 
Mrs. Sumner said. ‘‘We had thought 
you @ purely domestic woman, and you 
suddenly burst upon us a butterfly of 
fashion and beauty. ‘You were really 
quite a belle. Mr. Sumner nearly lost his 
head over you; he says you are a pocket 


Venus. He always did admire small 
women.” : 
«And ’ Mr. Ogden raves over tall 


women forever,” laughed Kitty, feeling 
quite at peace with the whole world now 
that she was receiving her share of praise 
and flattery. 

“That is always the way ; men marry 
one sort of woman and rave over an- 
other,” said Mrs. ‘Burton. ‘‘ Mr. Burton 
adored black eyes. I used to cry for hours 
when we were first married because mine 
were blue, and he never seemed to admire 
anything but black-eyed women. But 
finally I satisfied myself with the admira- 
tion of men who had married brunets, so 
that equalized matters ;” and Mrs. Burton 
laughed mischievously. 

All this frivolous chatter went to Kitty’s 
head like wine. She was not a philo- 
sophical or reasoning woman ; outside her 
province of the domestic realm, she pos- 
sessed no spark of originality ; whatever 
she essayed in the world of fashion or 
society or intellect was imitative. Her 
costumes were exact copies of those she 
saw other women wear ; her accomplish- 
ments and coquetries were copied from 
Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. Burton. Her ef- 
forts at conversation were quoted from 
memory. from the last bright person with 
whom she had associated. But she de 
veloped an astonishing propensity and de- 
sire to dress, converse and be admired, 
which startled Kent when it finally 
dawned upon his mind that his wife was 
no longer a domestic woman. She was 
no longer ah economical woman. She 
asked him for money frequently, and she 
incurred debts if the money were not forth- 
coming. 

She dressed the children less, and 
herself more. She attended teas and 
matinées, and related to him the admira- 
tion and envy her gowns arid hats caused 
other women, and the compliments she 
received from men. And when Kent 
called Mr. Sumner a tottering old dotard, 
and said she must be hard up for admira- 
tion toenjoy a compliment from that old 
back number, she laughed with malicious 
glee and keen enjoyment at his jealousy. 
It was such a delightful change from the 
role of dull,* domestic wife, who had 
listened month in and out to the descrip- 
tions of beautiful and fascinating women, 
in swagger costumes, and who had tried 


to pinch and save and economize, for . 


what? only to hear the praises of extrava- 
gant women sung, and to see them ad- 
mired and sought after. 

It was anything but a satisfactory réle, 
and she was done with it forever. 

To a woman of Kitty’s mental timbre, 
the life which she had entered upon was 
full of dangers and pitfalls. She did not 
possess the poise and tact of Mrs. Sum- 
ner, or the savoir faire of Mrs. Burton. 
She was childishly credulous, and exceed- 
ingly vain over her suddenly developed 
powers of winning admiration. Kent 


saw this and realized her danger, without. 


realizing his own blind lack of perception 
which had led to it. Instead of trying to 
win her back by praises of her old home- 
keeping virtues, he goaded her with re- 
proaches, sarcasms and jealousies, and 
drove her still further from him. Sheled 
him a lively pace in his effort to protect 
her for atime. He escorted her to balls 
and parties, hoping to satiate her appetite 
for pleasure, only to become infuriated at 
her evident delight in indiscriminate at- 
tention. And the more jealous he be- 
came, the greater tribute she deemed it 
toher charms. She found it more enter- 
taining to listen to his ridicule of her ad- 
mirers, than she had formerly found in 
listening to his eulogies of tall blondes. 

Meanwhile Kitty herself had developed 
into a petite blonde; and Kent did not 
need to look away from home now to see 
hair like burnished gold. 

In his disgust at this new evidence of 
frivolity, he never once thought that a 





few graceful and. well-timed compliments 
to her own style of beauty and a little 
less enthusiasm over her opposites, would 
have saved him this mortification. 

He had, too, in the early years of their 
domestic life, quite forgotten Kitty as the 
sweetheart and wife, and grown to think 
of her wholly as a nurse for his children. 

It was Mrs. Burton who called her at- 
tention to this fact, and assured her that 
neither husband nor children would thank 
her in later years for the sacrifices she 
was making. ; 

* Your husband keeps up with the 
world, and does not waste his health and 
good looks in the nursery. Why should 
you? It will make yourchildren tyrauts, 
and your husband will compare you un- 
favorably with other women, when it is 
too late for you to save your youth,” Mrs, 
Burton had said. 

This advice would have been well be- 
stowed upon a woman with an ab- 
normal maternal tendency and with a 
stronger character; but Kitty was not 
strong, and her maternal 
was more from habit than instinct ; yet 
she would have been satisfied and happy 
to be the devated mother and the good 
housewife forever, had her efforts in 
this line been appreciated and ap- 
plauded. Could she have said to Mrs. 
Burton, ‘“‘My husband is so happy in 
my domestic qualities, and so pleased 
with my care of the children that I do not 
ask for any different life,” she would have 
been proud to make sucha response ; but 
the truth stung her in all that Mrs. Bur- 
ton said. Already Kent compared her 
unfavorably with other women; and he 
seemed to regard her only as a mother 
and a nurse. Once she had beer tired and 
ill with the care of an ailing child, and 
starved for a breath of fresh air. When 
Kent saw her with her hat and wrap, he 
upbraided her for neglecting her infant by 
leaving it. She knew then that the child 
was less ill than she; but he did not see 
that. The wife was lost sight of in the 
mother. 

So now she thought again and again of 
Mrs. Burton’s words, and began to act 
upon them:*She left the children to the 
care of a nurse and disported herself in the 
gay world. She had made the acquaint- 
ance of some young married people who 
had recently organized a club for private 
theatricals. At first she attended their 
rehearsals merely for amusement, then 
the fever to act seized upon her. She was 
given a part, and during the next two 
months her one thought and employment 
was thestudy and rehearsal of this réle. 

The subtle poison had entered into her 
veins ; henceforth the thirst for public 
applause should govern all other interests 
and aims in her life. 

Among the divorce announcements in a 
recent daily paper, I saw the names 


, Ogden vs. Ogden, and immediately there- 


after the dramatic columns of the Society 
journals blazoned the fact that a new star 
was about to burst upon the theatrical hor- 
izon—in the person of the charming 
divorcée, Mrs. Kent Ogden, a lovely 
blonde, etc., etc., etc. With one accord, 
a chorus of sympathizing friends condoled 
with Kent Ogden over the unreasonable 
folly of bis wife. Her mania for the 
stage had driven him, ‘‘ the best fellow in 
the world,” they said, to the divorce 
court for the protection of his children ; 
and it seemed so unaccountable, they 
said, this change in a purely domestic 
woman. 

Well, whose fault wasit? He may have 
been the ‘‘ best fellow in the world”; but 
he was a most unwise and tactless hus- 
band. 

SHorT Brace, Conn. 
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" ‘THE WAY HE DID IT. 
BY JOHN A. CONWELL. 











THERE was not a man, woman or child 
in the town of Melody who did not dread 
to meet Jim Jamison on the street. He 
was the town bully. With little provoca- 
tion he would cuff a boy ora crowd a 
man off the sidewalk, and to complain or 
resist was simply to invite further aggres- 
sion. He was a terror, not solely to timid 

but to the civil authorities. 
Powerful in frame, vindictive and fear- 
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devotion . 


less, his brutalities were tolerated because 
no one cared to court his ill-will by prose- 
cuting him. He entertained a special 
animosity for ministers; and it was in- 
timated that one pastor had been terror- 
ized by him into removing ‘from Melody. 

Matters were in this shape when the 
Presbyterian congregation callei to their 
pulpit the Rev. Francis Gladston, a recent 
graduate of Princeton. Noone had said 
anything to him about the béte noir of the 
town, and, consequently, he entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of his pastor- 
ate wholly unaware of the existence of 
such a manas Jamison. 

The new minister, a young man, turned 
out to be very popular, especially with 
the young people of the town. Fond of 
athletic exercise, he would play baseball 
with the youths and lawn tennis with the 
girls, and go out sailing or rowing with 
either or with both. He would stop and 
witness a foot race between two little fel- 


_ lows, or enter heartily into a hoop chase 


for half a block with them. The elders 
feared, at timer, that there was too much 
levity in his disposition for a successful 
preacher or a satisfactory pastor. But 
when they listened to his clean-cut dic- 
tion on Sunday and saw the pews filled to 
overflowing, and discovered that not an 
ill member of the congregation had been 
left unvisited during the week, they 
wisely withheld their criticism. 

The popularity of Mr. Gladston clid not 
escape the observation of Jim Jamison, 
and he concluded to smite the new minis- 
ter, hip and thigh, at the first opportu- 
nity and hold him up to the public ridi- 
cule, if he did not drive him from the 
town, The opportunity came sooner than 
he expected. 

One of Mr. Gladston’s favorites, a lad of 
fourteen, had been ill with typhoid fever, 
but was now convalescent. Mr. Gladston 
had called tosee the’lad frequently during 
his illness, and had finally promised to go 
nutting with him when he got strong 
enough. 

One day the boy was walking along 
the street, with the aid of a cane, carry- 
ing a small basket of flowers on his arm. 
In front of the barber shop he met the 
town bully. 

‘‘What you goin’ to do with them 
things?” inquired Jim, indicating the 
flowers with a motion of his head. 

‘*T am going to give them to Mr. Glad- 
ston,” said the lad, timidly. 

**No you hain’t.” And with that the 
bully gave the basket a kick that sent it 
into the street and threw the weak boy off 
his feet into the gutter. ‘‘ Give the Gos- 
pel sharp my complerments, instid,” 
continued the fellow. 

Mr. Gladston happened to be sitting in 
the barber shop with his coat off, await- 
ing his turn for a shave,and witnesssd 
the assault. With a bound he was out on 
the sidewalk picking his little friend 
from the gutter. Finding that the boy 
was not harmed, Mr, Gladston turned to 
Jamison, who stood near with his thumbs 
in the armholes of his vest and a scowl on 
his face. 

‘That was a shameful act,” said the 
minister in a low tone. Jim straightened 
up, dropped his arms and shut his huge 
fists. A crowd had begun to gather, but 
all were afraid to warn the minister of his 
danger in the dread presence, tho some 


+ one was seen beckoning to him frantically 


from the vantage ground of the barber 
shop. Then Mr. Gladston continued, in 
the same quiet tone, but taking a step 
nearer to the bully, *‘ Pick up that basket 
of flowers and return it to the lad with an 
apology.” 

Amore astonished man than Jamison, 
when he heard these words, was never 
seen in Melody. His answer was an oath 
and a furious blow that he supposed 
would knock Mr. Gladston further into 
the street than the basket had gone. 
Again the bully was surprised. In place 
of striking the minister, his blow had 
been warded off and he was himself 
struck on his jaw and sent reeling across 
the sidewalk. Recovering himself he 
sprang toward his antagonist with the 
fury of atiger. But it was only to have 
the operation of having himself knocked 
across the walk repeated. He could 
neither strike the minister nor get near 
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enough to him to grapple with him and 
crush him in his powerful aims. The 
game of athletic skill against brute force 
was soon ended. Blinded and bleeding, 
the terror of Melody clung to the barber’s 
pole, almost helpless and in sulky silence. 
Then he started to sneak away. 

**Stop!” exclaimed Mr, Gladston. The 
fellow turned. ‘*Pick up those flowers 
and apologize to the boy.” 

**T won’t !” 

**'You will!” 

The champion of the lad spoke in a way 
that made Jim look up quickly. His own 
eyes were almost closed; but he sawa 
flash in those of his late antagonist, the 
meaning of which he now understood. 
Without another word he gathered up the 
flowers, put them in the basket and hand- 
ed it to the boy, saying: ‘I’m sorry,’ 

** Now come here,” continned Mr. Glad- 
ston, taking him by the arm. 

“T’ve had enough, Mister. 
me no more,” whimpered Jim. 

“*T am not going to hurt you. 1 want 
to help you ;” and, leading him into the 
barber shop, the minister, before washing 
his own swollen hands, placed Jim in a 
chair, and proceeded to bathe his face and 
neck and wash off the clotted blood. This 
was another surprise for Jim, almost as 
great as the first one. 

When Mr. Gladston had patched up the 
abrasions he had made on his victim and 
had tied his own cambric handkerchief 
around the discolored neck, he escorted 
Jim to the door and, holding him by the 
hand, said: ‘“‘I hold no grudge against 
you, none at all. I shall be glad to be 
one of your friends. Good-by.” 

That was the end of Jim Jamison as 
the town bully. From that day he was 
devoted to the interests and person of Mr. 
Gladston. He went to his church every 
Sunday; and, while he never became a 
communicant, he was as stedfast in the 
defense of right and goodness as the pas- 
tor himself. 

Avrora, IND. 
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A STUDIOUS GIRL. 








BY NANNIE FITZHUGH MACLEAN, 





THE lesson was dull, and hard, and long— 
At least so it seemed to Ellen— : 
The morning was warm, and the earliest 
song 
Of the earliest bird of the sunny May 
Poured in the window that perfect day. 
What wonder, then, that she fell in 
A dream and sailed far away ? 


Away to the realm of the brownies and 
gnomes, 
To the land that the fairies dwell in; 
And straight to the heart of their woodland’ 
homes. 
She saw how the magical fountains 
played, 
And the golden blossoms that never fade ; 
And you may be sure that Ellen 
Thought herself a most fortunate maid. 


Oh, the wonderful secrets she saw and heard 
A volume ’twould take to tell in; 
Yet she could not remember a single word 
Of the lesson she studied so hard and 
long. 
I can only suppose that the clock was 
wrong. 
(“ For that bird hasn’t even,” said Ellen, 
‘*Had time to finish his song !’’) 


And that’s how it was that she sailed away 
To the land that the fairies dwell in. 
If you should ask her, perhaps she’d say 
She was wide awake the live-long day; 
Tho when I missed her and took a peep 
She seemed to bein a slumber deep ; 
But I hope you will not tell Ellen 
I told you she fell asleep! 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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THE MYSTERY ABOUT MOSES. 
BY F, B, STANFORD. 








THE only explanation either Dan or 
Joe Jedwin ever offered about their goat’s 
name was that the man they bought him 
from called him Moses. It was said also 
that the goat came to Shoreport during 
his early youth in a coasting schooner 
loaded with brick, But that was only a 
vague tradition, perhaps. The Jedwin 
boys enjoyed the curiosity that was cur- 
rentin the village concerning him and 
tried to keep his past in the shade. It was 
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the strange disappearance of Moses finally 
quite as tho he had been blotted from the 
face of the earth, and the marvelous 
change for the better his character had 
undergone when he reappeared that 
brought him noticeably into prominence. 
His disappearance was more than a nine 
days’ wonder, Eleven boysand one boy’s 
sister, who was not counted, crowded into 
the carriage room of the Jedwin stable to 
discuss the affair late one rainy afternoon. 

“Tf you had kept Mose away from 
Squire Selwyn’s turnip patch, Dan,” said 
Jim Powers, ‘‘you and Joe would have 
him now.” 

‘**Do you believe that Dave Selwyn has 
run him off?” Joe asked, solemnly. 

**T shall not say just what I believe,” 
Jim answered, 

‘* Perhaps Dave’s father told him to do 
it,” said Piper Smith, in a voice ona par 
with a whisper. 

“Tt won’t do to say anything of that 
sort,” Ralph Toliver suggested, quickly. 
‘We'll all of us get into trouble if we ac- 
cuse anybody without proof to back us 

Ralph was the boy who had seen Moses 
down on the wharf early Friday morning; 
and that was the last sightof him any one 
had which he could recollect. He re- 
membered that the goat appeared to be 
gazing in meditation at the unruffled 
bosom of Long Island Sound, as it may be 
seen in calm weather from the port side 
of the village. And it was agreed that 
there was nothing Moses was more pas- 
sionately devoted to than the killing of 
time near the wharf. While close to the 
water he saw possibly in his mind's eye 
the happy days of the past come back 
when he pranced on the deck of the 
schooner with its cargo of brick from 
Fishkill. The Jedwin brothers had several 
different pictures they had taken of him 
with their kodak ; and among those which 
were now exhibited to the crowd was one 
taken of him hunting for grass on the 
identical spot where he had last been ob- 
served by Ralph. It represented him to 
be a goat ef portly size. The expression 
of his countenance was of that indefinite 
character which made it difficult to guess 
his exact age ; but the length and luxuri- 
ant growth of his whiskers showed that 
he was far removed from the kid age. His 
horns also were well developed, strong, 
and gracefully curved. He was nota goat 
that could be trifled with safely. 

‘*Whoever has carried him away had 
more than he bargained for, I reckon,” 
said Dan. 

** Mose isn’t the sort of a goat to be led 
by a string,” Joe declared. ‘‘Ittook more 
than one tocapture him.” 

‘-That’s what I think,” Piper Smith 
agreed. ‘‘And I don’t believe he has been 
carried very far away. Mose is hidden 
here in Shoreport somewhere, You see 
if l’m not right when you find him.” 

‘*Yes, when we find him!” called out 
threeor four; and all laughed. 

But it was Piper’s belief that finally in- 
fluenced the majority. Ralph Toliver 
volunteered to act the part of a detective 
in working up the case; and he expressed 
the opinion that the best thing to do first 
was to explore the inside of Squire Sel- 
wyn’s big barn at his farm outside of the 
village. 

“Tl tell you, fellows, what wecan do 
if you'll agree,” said Dan, with consider- 
able shéw of enthusiasm. ‘‘We can 
divide ourselves into three squads of se- 
eret service police and search Shoreport 
inside and out.” 

‘* Yes! yes!” everybody shouted. 

“Piper, Ralph and I will go out to 
Squire Selwyn’s farm,” Dan called out, 
hurriedly. ‘‘J6e and the rest of you can 
search the village.” 

As it was already beginning to grow 
dark there was no time to be lost. It was 
hastily arranged that as soon as supper 
waseaten the search for Moses should be 
begun; and not a stone would be left un- 
turned in Shoreport until he was found. 
Dan, Ralph and Piper agreed to meet at 
the town pump. Joe, with three trusted 
aids, decided to investigate the squire’s 
stable, which was near at hand; and Jim 
Powers was chosen to lead three other 
volunteers in the secret service to several 
suspicious places here and there where 
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Moses might have been smuggled by the 
squire or any oneelse who had a grudge 
against him. 

Two hours later, when the three boys, 
who had set themselves the somewhat 
hazardous task of visiting the equire’s 
stock farm, were actually on their way 
the danger attending the undertaking be- 
gan to be realized. The squire’s hired 
men lived at the farm, and they kept two 
or three savage dogs. No one had any 
right of course to prowl around in the 
barn, especially after dark, without per- 
mission. 

**T am armed,” said Piper, displaying a 
short, thick club he had concealed under 
his jacket. ‘It’s oaly the dogs I am 
afraid of.” 

‘‘T’'d rather face all three of the dogs 
than the squire or his head man,” Dan 
admitted. : 

‘* We’ve got a good excuse for what we 
are going to do,” Ralph insisted ; ‘‘and 
-we can take care not to do any harm or 
set the barn afire. There’ll be no need of 
striking alight ; for if Mose is anywhere 
in that barn, he will let us know it the 
moment he hears Dan’s voice.” 

They pushed ahead along the rough 
country road about three-quarters of a 
mile. Then they climbed over a high 
board fence and skulked across a newly 
plowed acre to the squire’s big yellow 
barn. The large front doors had not yet 
been closed for the night ; so they went in 
without standing on the order of their 
entrance. 

‘* We're in luck,” whispered Piper, try- 
ing to suppress some nervousness. 
‘* Where do you suppose the dogs are?” 

‘“‘They are not let out until the men 
finish their work and lock up,” Ralph ex- 
plained. 

‘*Moses! Moses! Moses!” Dan called, 
softly, while they stood in the middle of 
the barn floor. a 

But there was no answer returned. The 
only sounds the listening trio could hear 
were made by cattle feeding in the stalls. 
They had not stood in the dark, however, 
hesitating what to do next more than two 
or three minutes when the dogs barked 
and it was evident they were not far off. 
Then the squire’s voice was heard. He 
was just outside the barn doors, and he 
called to his men to bring a lantern. 

** Quick ! there’s no time to lose!” Dan 
whispered, hoarsely, rushing to the ladder 
that reached to the haymow. 

‘Let me go first,” Piper insisted. 

In the scramble up the ladder Ralph 
sprained his wrist, and the pain for a few 
moments was difficult to bear in silence. 
Dan begged him, tho, not to make a 
noise. 

“The dogs-can’t get up here!” Piper 
whispered, encouragingly. ‘‘ We're safe 
here in the hay, if we keep quiet.” 

**But how’ll we get out when they’ve 
locked the doors on the outside?” asked 
Ralph. 

‘**We can stay in till morning,” said 
Dan. 

Before there was an opportunity for any 
further anticipation of misfortune, the 
squire and two of the farm laborers en- 
tered the barn, the squire carrying the 
lantern. Next three dogs followed them. 

‘*T saw somebody run in here not five 
minutes ago,” said the squire. 

“Tt’s one of them tramps that has no 
business nowheres, I guess,” said one of 
the laborers. 

‘* He’ll have to clear out of here in short 
order,” declared the squire. 

‘‘ Here, Turk,” called the other labor- 
er to the largest dog—‘‘ here, Turk, smell 
him out—smell him out !” 

The three detectives of the secret serv- 
“ice realized without delay that they were 
in a fair way to getmore than they had 
bargained for. The man was going up 
the ladder to the mow opposite, dragging 
the dog by the collar after him. The 
other dogs were excited, and yelping fora 
chance at them. 

‘* We are up here on this mow, Squire 
Selwyn,” said Dan, standing up. ‘‘ May 
we come down ?” 

**Come down instantly !” thundered the 
squire, holding thelantern above his head 
to see who had spoken to him. 

‘Will you hold the dogs?” Piper called 
out. 
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‘*Come down !” the squire commanded. 

“*Come down !” s 
Dan was the first to reach the barn floor. 
‘* We didn’t mean to do any harm”— 

“So it is you, Dan Jedwin?”’ exclaimed 
the squire, surprised. ‘‘And you have 
brought your two cronies with you. The 
three of you have come out tomy farm 
at this time of night for no good purpose, 
I believe.” 

“We came to look for my goat,” Dan 
replied, endeavoring to meet the squire’s 
penetrating glance. 

‘What!’ The squire was surprised, 
and then he laughed. ‘‘ Who has been 
putting it into your head that your goat 
iz out here in my barn?” 

‘“*He has been missing more than a 
week,” Dan answered, evading the ques- 
tion; ‘‘and we thought that perhaps he 
was out here.” 

‘*Oh, you did?” The squire appeared to 
enjoy a joke. ‘That goat of yours isa 
villain ; and I hope he has made tracks for 
some other part of the world. Why, he 
has been the terror of my whole family 
down in the village.” 

‘Joe and I wouldn’t let him butt any 
one when we could help it,” Dan declared; 
‘‘and we were sorry when he ate up your 
turnip tops.” 

‘*Sorry, were you? But that don’t pay 
me.” 

‘* We'll work and pay you, if youll give 
us the chance.” 

‘‘T'll think about it,” said the squire— 
‘* Pll think about it.” 

He turned and walked out of the barn 
with the lantern, and they all followed 
him. ‘ You boys better trot home now 
as fast as your legs will carry you,” he 
said, intimating plainly that he desired 
the interview to terminate. 

* Hold the dogs!” Piper shouted, run- 
ning toward the gate. 

* Good-night,” said Dan, politely, and 
then followed Piper briskly. 

Ralph said nothing; but he hurried 
toward the road as fast as either of the 
others did. 

‘-Tam more certain than ever,” Piper 
declared, while they hastened toward the 
village, ‘‘that the squire knows where 
Mose is.” 

**Did you notice the queer look his face 
had,” asked Dan, ‘‘ when I told him what 
we were there for ?” 

They had seen the look, both Piper and 
Ralph; and when all the three squads of 
the secret service conferred together the 


. next day its suspicious character was 


thoroughly magnified. That, tho, was 
all there was todiscuss. Not a single clue 
to Moses’s strange disappearance had 
been discovered ; and the failure of any 
success as detectives had discouraged the 
majority for any further attempt. 

‘*We will have to wait a while,” sug- 
gested Jim Powers, ‘‘ and seeif something 
doesn’t turn up.” 

‘*If Mose is in Shoreport, of course it 
will be found out sooner or latter,” was 
the opinion of a boy named Mark Dodd. 

All such suggestions, however, did not 
make life for Dan and Joe any easier to 
bear. Without Moses the summer vaca- 
tion would scarcely be worth having. 
During the four months they had owned 
him he had proved valuable in many 
ways. He was an excellent goat in har- 
ness, and was able to pull a heavy load of 
ice, sawdust from the sawmill, garden 
produce, or anything else the two brothers 
got the chance to haul in their cart for 
pay. Moses had also served as one of the 
attractions ina circus the boys had organ- 
ized in Shoreport. When two weeks 
finally went by without any sign of his 
existence, it began to be tacitly agreed 
that his like would never be seen again in 
the village. Most of the people of mature 
age living in the vicinity of Moses’s home 
appeared to be confented to let his fate 
remain a mystery. Even the uncle of 
Dan and Joe, with whom they lived, was 
stolidly indifferent. Moses, the uncle de- 
clared, had brought about his untimely 
exit from the tribulations of life by his 
eccentricities of character. Mourning for 
a dead goat was merely wasted emotion. 

But it remains to be related that Moses 
was not defurct, He reappeared in the 
full glow of vigorous health to disappoint 
all those who had wished him bad fortune 
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and a grave in the watery deep. It was 
six days after the night the boys had 
parted from the squire in his’ barn and 
about four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon 
when Dan, Joe, Piper and a dozen other 
boys first set eyes on him again. The 
steamboat from New York had just ar- 
rived at the wharf. This arrival was 
always one of the events of the day in 
Shoreport; and a crowd was usually 
gathered to watch the passengers land and 
the freight put ashore. On the particular 
day under notice it happened that the 
crowd on the wharf was exceptionally 
large. The shout and roar of laughter 
could be heard ia the center of the village 
when Moses himself proved to be the last 
passenger from the great metropolis the 
boat had to disembark. He was escorted 
to the gangplank by a couple of the deck 
hands and them permitted to tread his way 


‘down to the wharfalone. In personal ap- 


pearance he was something very striking ; 
for he wore a stovepipe hat, fastened 
securely over his horns, a swallowtail 
coat, ornamented with brass buttons, and 
short nankeen trousers on his forelegs, 
His whiskers had been painted red, white 
and blue. 

‘* He’s the King of the Cannibal Islands,” 
somebody in the laughing crowd shouted. 

‘* Here, Mose! Mose!” Dan called, after 
@ moment of surprise and astonishment. 
‘Come here, Mose—come here!” 

Moses paused long enough to glare ex- 
citedly atthe jeering populace. Then he 
caught sight of his trusted friends in the 
rear, signaled his recognition by a loud 
bleat, and rushed toward them head fore- 
mst with the old stovepipe threatening 
destruction to all who disputed the way. 
A few moments later Dan and Joe led 
him toward home followed by a body 
guard of the secret service police. 

‘* I¢’s those steamboat men who carried 
Mose off,” said Joe. ‘* That is plain now.” 

‘*They’ve been having fun with him in 
New York, probably,” Din suggested. 
‘*We won't let him loaf around the wharf 
any more.” : 

‘* Perhaps the squire got the deck hands 
to take him away,” Piper added. ‘* The 
squire, you know, is one of the owners of 
the steamboat.” 

There were plenty of surmises and sug- 
gestions offered by all of the boys who 
flocked to see Moses during the next two 
or three days. The notion, tho, that the 
squire had caused his disappearence was 
not talked about much. Further develop- 
ments in the course of the following thr2e 
weeks revealed good reasons for Piper’s 
idea. It was discovered at once that Moses 
had changed a great deal. He was now 
more like the tame and docile little lamb 
owned by Mary and celebrated in verse 
than the pugnacious Moses of days gone 
by. He seemed to think twice before he 
started to butt anybody or anything ; and 
his appetite for all sorts of nondescript 
articles that came under his notice was 
restrained. A suspicion evidently lurked 
in his mind that’ things were not what 
they seemed. ‘ 

‘* Neither the squire nor anyboly else 
can find fault with Moses now,” Dan an- 
nounced, gladly, to his uncle and all in- 
quiring friends. 

*«Some one has been teaching that goat 
a lesson,” the squire was heard to de- 
clare. 

And there would be nothing more to tell, 
very likely, if Moses had not forgotten the 
lesson and required extra instructiov. 
When a dozen days had passed since his 
return from his travels his original sinful 
propensities were suddenly revived. He 
began by demolishing a portion of the 
fence between the Jedwin place and the 
squire’s. Then he made havoc with the 
washed linen put out to dry on a line in 
the squire’s back yard. That occurred two 
days after the squire’s nephew, Dave 
Selwyn’s cousin, had come up from New 
York. It was from him that Moses got 
his secord lesson. 

‘* What's the matter with Mose?’ Joe 
shouted to Dan, one afternoon, while he 
looked anxiously through a hole in the 
fence into the squire’s yard. 

‘‘He’s dead, I think,” Dan answered, 
excitedly; and then he made haste to 
climb over the fence and hurry to the 
fallen victim. : 
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No one was in sight. Butit was plain 
that Mose had been knocked sensless some- 
how ; and he lay in the squire’s back yard 
stretched out at full length. The broth- 
ers knelt over him and then glanced 
around the premises in search of some ex- 
planation of his condition. The scene 
was calm, placid, commonplace. Only 
two objects could be singled out for atten- 
tion, These were a red shawl, thrown 
over a Clothesline in a double fold, and a 
pillowcase, dropped on the cropped grass. 
The latter looked, at a short distance 
away, as tho it had been recently chewed 
by Moses. 

‘‘See his whiskers,” Dan said, after a 
perplexed moment. ‘‘There’s a powder 
all over them ; and it’s in his mouth, too.’ 

‘Why, its red pepper !” Joe’s discovery 
was accompanied by a violent sneeze. 

They were not long in finding out that 
Moses had got the red pepper from about 
a pound which was in the pillowcase. 
And the red shawl had four large iron 
dumb-bells concealed within its folds on 
purpose to meet Moses when he felt like 
testing the thickness of his skull. They 
had probably swung back after the first 
encounter and given him a great surprise. 
As soon as he regained conciousness he 
showed an overwhelming desire to be 
taken home at once. 

“That was the New York fellow’s 
trick,” Joe declared. ‘‘He fixed up the 
shawl and the pepper. I’m sure of it.” 

When Piper heard the news he grew 
excited. ‘What did I tell you?” he 
asked. ‘‘There’s no mystery about it. 
That cousin of Dave had Mose down in 
New York all the time he was away. He 
did something to him in the city, you 
better believe, that made him cautious.” 

LEWISTON, ME, 





PEBBLES. 
NEVER judge a woman’s cooking by 
the cake she takes toa church social.—Tez- 
as Siftings. 


....As long as a woman retains her maid- 
ea name it is her maiden aim to change it. 
—Philadelphia Record, 


....“f Were you a bull or a bear?” asked 
an acquaintance of a speculator, “‘ Neither,”’ 
he replied ; “ I was an ass.”—Tit-Bits. — 


....When the boss of Russia orders a 
thing to be done the slave says: “Yes, 
Czar,” and goes and does it.—Picayune. 


. ..Blest is the man who has music in his 
soul, except him who walks up the church 
aisle with creaking shoes.—Lowell Courier. 


.... Few people can stand prosperity ; but 
they are legion compared with the people 
who never have a chance to stand it.— 
Puck, 


..He: “It is endurance, the staying 
quality, that makes men strong.’”’ She 
(with a glance at the clock): ‘‘ You must 
be a Hercules.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


-... Judge: “ Well, Doctor, what is the 
condition of the burglar’s victim ?” Doc- 
tor: ** One of his wounds is absolutely fatal, 
but the other two are not dangerous and 
can be healed,” —Fliegende Blitter. 


....Clergyman (visiting prison): ‘So 
you were arrested for passing bad money, 
my man!” Convict: ‘‘Not exactly, sir! 
You see, if the money had passed, I 
wouldn’t have been arrested.’”’—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


...“' My husband has all the virtues but 
one,” remarked the wife of a struggling 
young Kensington doctor. ‘‘ Whatis that ?” 
asked her sympathetic friend. ‘“ Patients,” 
Sadly replied the young wife.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


.... Mother: “ Walter, see that you give 
Beatrice the lion’s share of that banana,” 
Walter: “Yes, Mamma.” Beatrice : ‘‘Mam- 
ma, Walter hasn’t given me any.’”’ Walter: 
‘Well, that’s all right. Lions don’t eat 
bananas.”—Brooklyn Life. 


_ +++» Young Wife: “ What is the baby try- 
ing to say, dear?” Husband: ‘‘Give it 
up. He seems to be trying to manufacture a 
word about twenty syllables long. Young 
Wife: “Isn't that lovely ? He’ll be a great 
Scientist some day.” —Tid-Bits. 


__+++-Easy Job.— Weary Watkins: ‘I think, 
if T had my life to live over again, I’d go 
into the astronomer business.” Hungry 
Higgins: “ Wot sort of thing is that?” 
Wearg Watkins: “ W’y, jist watchin’ the 
stars. Feller could ’tend to that sort of job 


= on his back.’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


--.-Captain Dennison, of the steamer 
“Frank Jones,” was, when in command of 
a gunboat during the Civil War, one of the 
most successful officers in the navy in cap- 
turing blockade runners. He received quite 
a compliment at one time from the captain 
of a captured vessel, who, when he found 
out the name of his captor, exclaimed: 
“Good heavens! Captain Dennison, are 
you the only officer in the service? For 
this is the third time you’ve taken me.”’— 
Kennebec Journal. 


....She thought she heard burglars and 
she waked her husband. ‘“ Well, my dear,” 
he said, when she had,in fear and trem- 
bling, explained the state of the case to 
him, “let them go.” ‘‘ But they won’t go,” 
she urged. ‘ Let them steal, then.” ‘But 
there is nothing I want them to steal.”. He 
rolled over, growling. ‘‘I suppose,” he 
said, “you would not object if they stole 
away, would you ?” And that’s what they 
did, probably, for there was no signof them 
next morning.—Detroit Free Press. 


..--Kathleen had been put out to service, 
and Mrs. Berry liked the rosy face of the 
young Irish girl. One day Kathleen was 
sent on an errand to town. She was longer 
than usual, and Mrs. Berry stood on the 
porch as she came through the field. 
Kathleen was happy, and Mrs. Berry ob- 
served: “Why, Kathleen, what a rosy, 
happy face to-day. You look as if the dew 
had kissed you.” Kathleen dropped her 
eyes, and murmured: “ Indade, mum, but 
that wasn’t his name.”—Boston Budget. 


----Not Altogether Harmonious.—The 
choir was singing a new arrangement of 
the beautiful anthem, ‘Consider the 
Lilies.” The pure, sweet voice of the 
soprano rose clearly and distinctly in the 
solo: 

“ They toi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther do they spin.” 
She paused, and the tenor took up the 
strain : 
** Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin.” 
The tenor ceased, and the basso, a solemn, 
red-haired young man, with a somewhat 
worldly looking eye and a voice like a fog- 
horn, broke.in : 
“* Nay-ay-ay-ayther do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nay-ay-ay-ayther do they spin.” 
Then the voices of the three were lifted up 
in semi-chorus: 
“ Ny-y-y-ther 
Nee-ee-ee-ther 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther 
Nee-ee-ee-ther 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
do they spin.” 
“‘Brethren,” said the gray-haired, old- 
‘fashioned pastor, when the choir had fin- 
ished, ‘“‘ we will begin the service of the 
morning by singing the familiar hymn: 
‘And am I yetalive ?’»—Chicago Tribune. 


> 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 











44.—A LAWYER’S PROBLEM. 
* * 8 538 * 5 * €.*# ¢ * g * 











A lawyer was vexed to find that a careless 
clerk had brushed his arm over a slate on 
which had been set down .an important di- 
vision, leaving decipherable only the above 
figures. He had no other memorandum, 
and the result of a suit in court depended 
chiefly on. the operation which had been 
placed on the slate. What could he do? 
Studying the remaining figures, he soon 
saw a clue to some of the missing ones, and 
went to work with such zeal and skill that 
he restored the problem to its original con- 
dition. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
If you are Nervous, 
and cannot sleep, try it.- 








The question for the puasle-loving reader 
is, what were the lost figures atid how were 
they found ? 


HAROLD. 
45.—A Row oF Posts. 
1. The postman started out, post-haste, 
And ran against a post light-headed ; 


2, He scorned his precious hours to waste 
In drowsiness with posts imbedded. 


3. A new-set post of quaint design 
He read: ‘The Gem Saloon. A. 
Cozen,” 


4. Then passed some posts in picket line ; 
There muSt have been at least a dozen. 


3. Two posts, long mated, stood apart, 
There was a barrier between them ; 


6. Near by a post held horse and cart, 
He passed, as if he had not seen them. 


7. Upon a vessel in the bay — 
He saw a post show harsh and grimly, 


8. And looking down the silent way, 
His farthest post he noted dimly. 


9. Then to the post at his right hand 
He turned, and “ pressed the button” 


duly, 
10. And “two cents postage,’? mide de- 
mand, 


That was a post of duty, truly. 
M. C. S. 
46.—PUNCTUATION PUZZLE. 
‘Come to my heart. Never be it said, I 
did not love thee. We part not; Love has 
enthralled us.” 
Alter the punctuation of the foregoing so 
as to express a sentiment the very reverse. 
PHILIP JAMES. 


47,.—ANACROSTIC, 


Out of gross superstition’s night 

Grim whole sprung up, a thing of fright. 

Long it and witchcraft, sisters glum, 

O’er all the realm of Christendom 

Outstretched thin arms, like specters dire, 

Malignant as are imps of ire. 

Yet knowledge when it sprung to birth 

Drove total, and its twin from earth, 

Expelled, disgraced, their hateful reign 

No more true knowledge can restrain, 

NELSONIAN. 
48,—TRANSPOSAL. 
A Bit of History. 

A great many years ago, one of the prom: 
inent “topical L. I. A. stripe’ in ‘* Glen- 
dan” took for its motto ‘“‘ Oh! Doge in 
pew!” This ‘‘is noted gain,” being ‘‘ duly 
wine,” the “ llitant R. T. Steel”? were 
A. D. Depot”’ and the great‘ pay wright” 
was named. A. C. Banning. 


* 49.—CHARADE. 


The total is notorious, 

Atrocious, not to be passed by. 
For instance—I will put it thus— 
Would not this nation make a fuss 

If other did our one defy ? 








The Value of Good Bread 
is appreciated by every one, but so few are able 
to secure uniformly good results. This is often 
due to the fact that when milk is used the char- 
acter of it is exceedingly variable; by using 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
you will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 





Columbia Bicycles 


of 1894 


Have made a great stride forward. They 
are a distinct triumph both in design and 






We believe they are des- tined 
to achieve the greatest x) opu- 
lar success in the -< is- 
tory Of ».-\% y ie Grr yee 


wort a a * "A > Ww 1 
Ge" Mage Z Wf Me, p 
daw » * American cycling. Our cata- 


logue will be of particular interest to every 
intending purchaser of a wheel. You can 
obtain it free at any Columbia agency, or 
we will mail it to you.for two two-cent 
stamps. 

POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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Would it not be a total deed 
To trample it beneath the feet 
Of howling mob, who only heed 
The second of some Jeader’s creed 
Who hopes the law to thus defeat ? 
BITTER SWEET. 


50,—PENTAG@N, 


1. A letter ; 2, a short, jerking motion ; 3, 
a resinous substance; 4, large fresh-watel 
fishes; 5, a small Vessel tised for Gattying 
mortats{ 6, a signal fire: 7, one who re- 
tires; 8, an harangue ; 9, crowds. 

ASBESTOS. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 19. 


0o—-O YSTERPLANT 
SHOVELER S 
EPIGENE 
ECLAT 
TE D 
. 

41.—Mothers (M-others). 

42.—1, Sophomore; 2, campus; 3, pro- 
fessor; 4, dormitory ; 5, senior; 6, junior ; 
7, freshman. 

43.—Spread, drapeé; tasped, patsed; spated. 








MADAME PORTER’S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used for 

MORE than 70 YEAES. 

PTTCKEE!, & HENDEL N. VY. 





If LARGEST MANUFACTURERS/I 
al IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <i 


wer cual | 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH, 














ae ~ p rt 2 ie 
is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


y a good stock for the foundation of 


soups, sauces and many other things 
and the best stock is : 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beet” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
You Dye i 
Oo u ye i or wash out. No other 
s will doit. Package to 
30 minutes oe7%28'° 


lorcotton, 40c. Bi ‘Agente Wotan dee 
wool orcotton, x nts. ritequick J/en- 
tion this paper, FRENCH D 


E CO.Vassar.Mich 

Perm: oe Mibeiadine tes 

PARELED Eocmans™’,. it Smeets fos 
METAL 


for designs and estimates to 
CEILINGS. 





Turkey red on cotton , 
that won't freeze, boil 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
18 South 23d St., Pittsburg, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. Witt. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Gas been a never-failing family remedy %; 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN If 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsocthes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
‘tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the tasts 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 





- TIFFANY: CLASS <3‘ DECORATING: COMPANY: 
* FVRNISHERS GLASS:‘WORKERS :DOMESTIC‘%6:-ECC LESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS - 


* MEMORIALS: 


333 TO341- FOVRTH AVENVE: NEW-YORK> 





“THATCHER FURNACE 


POWERFUL, DURABLE; 
ECONOMICAL... 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE THATGHER FURWAGE CC. 
33 Peck Slip, New York. 
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CONSUMPTION 


is not inherited. It develops 
only when lungs are weak 
and the system run down. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
often cures Consumption in 
its early stages and always 
prevents it. Coughing is 
stopped, Lungs are strength~ 
ened and the system built 
up. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
BUY **DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICEs, Delivered Free, 
For Houses. Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits. In use 52 years. Endorsed by 

Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will sur- 
peiee you. Write for samples. OU. INGERSOLL, 
57 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Are You Going to Build? 


If you design erecting a new 
house the coming season you 
must, of course, begin with the 
foundation, and it is right here 
that one of the most important 
elements of the whole house 
should be carefully looked after. 
The heating apparatus placed 
in your cellar, if agoodone, will 
give you more comfort than 
anything else you can put in 
the house; if a poor one, life 
will not be worth living. A good 
one doesn’t cost any more than 
a poor one. We cangive youall 
the facts and should be pleased 
to do so if you will write us. 


RUSSEL WHEELER & SON, 


UTICA, N. Y. 


$) JHARTSHORNS Sivesaun 


NOTICE “A 
LABEL 


NAME THUS 
THE GENUINE 
©)_)HARTSHORN) 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our feel specially 
‘ntereated.] 

THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF 
CEREAL PRODUCTION. 


BY PROF, WALTER M, MAXWELL, 
FORMERLY OF U. 8S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


i. 


IN the expansion of our cereal cultivation 
no feature is more notable than the con- 
tant and steady movement of production 
oward the greatand untilled areas of the 
West, In the early years of the country’s 
history, and during the colonial period of 
ts agriculture, grain culture was essen- 
ially confined to the lands of the Atlantic 
order. .And in the period following the 
epoch of Independence, the advances in 
cereal farming which were made with much 
enthusiasm and enterprise, were wholly re- 
served by the States lying toward the sea, 
and extended buta limited distance inland. 
With the influx and increase of popula- 
sion the force and scope of agricultural de- 
velopment increased with an irresistible 
progression, until the expanse of lands 
had become settled extending to the banks 
of the Mississippi That movement has 
continued to go forward, and to-day we ob- 
serve the center of our grain production 
being transferred from the States east to the 
‘vast areas west of the great river; for we 
shall have to note that cereal production is 
not only growing in the West, it is also go- 
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ing to the West, and steadily moving from 
those sections of the country in which it 
had most notably prevailed. 


In order that we may adequately compre- 


hend the nature and measure of the move- 
ment of which we are speaking, we shall 
consider the relative contributions of the 
several sections of the country to the sum 
of our cereal production. We shall also 
compare the grain productions of those sev- 
eral divisions at the close of the decades of 
1880 and 1890, which we are enabled todo by 
the aid of the national census reports upon 
grain production prepared at the end of the 
periods stated. And for the convenience of 
comparison we shall resolve the States into 
five several groups, which shall comprise 
the Eastern, Southern, East Central, West 
Central and Western sections of the coun- 
try. The classification may involve a small 
departure from the common political 
grounds of division; but as we propose to 


be influenced by considerations of an his- 
toric and economic, rather than of a politi- 
cal character, the grouping will be in har- 


+ mony with our purpose. 


In the first place, we shall consider the 
section comprised of the Eastern States, 
and note the changes in grain culture 
which have occurred during the decade 
ending with 1890, and the tendency which 
those changes indicate. We shall the more 
readily understand and handle the subject 
by the use of a simple table. 


EASTERN SECTION. 











3 ry c S 
Mm. m, - rt] 
C} 3) &% “| 
STATES. <& <& g 2 =| 
Sag og £5 $ 
‘a a o< 3 
A A a a 
N. England... 746,128 580,297 165,831 22.23 
New York.... 3,669,834 3,239,466 430,368 11.73 
Pennsylv’nia 4,724,503 4,448,517 275.986 5.84 
New Jersey.. 773,875 601,357 172,018 22.24 
Maryland.... 1,378,276 1,239,428 188,848 10.07 
Delaware.... 308,006 289,650 18,356 «5.90 
Total..... 11,600,122 10,398,715 1,201,407 10.35 





These figures represeyt the production 
in corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye and buck- 
wheat of the Eastern group of States. In 
New England we see that the falling off iu 
the area under cereal cultivation during 
the short term of ten years was almost one- 
fourth of the acreage recorded in 1879; and 
the decrease of 1,200,C00 acres indicates that 
rather more than one acre in ten had been 
given up and lost for grain production 
over the whole of the section. 

If we substitute the productionin bushels 
for the area under cultivation as the stand- 
ard of comparison, certain other important 
data bearing upon the nature of the decline 
are brought out. Taking the three lead- 
ing cereals, it is found that the produc- 
tion of corn in 1889 was less than ten years 
ago by 17,000,000 bushels. The falling off 
in the volume of wheat was 2,000,000 bush- 
els; but in -the production of oats an in- 
crease of 3,000,000 bushels is recorded over 
the totaloef the previous decade. This de- 
velopment in the growth of oats is a nota- 
ble feature amid the general decline in 
grain production in the Eastern States. 

The history and development of the States 
of the Southern group were in large part 
contemporary with the agricultural prog- 
ress of the Eastern section. Adequate 
reasons, however, will be furnished for con- 
stituting those States a division of them- 
selyes, and for separately estimating the 
variableness or constancy of the section in 
its contribution to the increasing volume 
of the cereal production of the country. 
A brief table is appended : 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 
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Virginia...... 3,298,815 2,801,177 407,638d 12.3 
W. Virginia.. 1,133,821 1,151,578 = 17,7577 1.5 
N. Carolina... 3,520,571 3,627,585  107,014i 3.0 
8. Carolina... 1,744,065 1,774,438 30,8731 1.7 
Kentucky.... 4,695,230 4,556,008 139,182d 2.9 
Tennessee.... 4,610,002 4,288,082 321,920 d 6.9 
Alabama..... 2,651,845 2,514,763 187,082d 65.1 
Georgia...... 3,654,546 3,317,615 336,001d 6.4 
Florida ...... 408,959 421,822 12,8684 3.1 
Mississippi... 1,813,426 1,842,774 29,3484 1.6 
Louisiana.... 771,291 864,731 93,440i 12.1 
Total....... 28,302,571 27,250,693 





The actual decline in the area under ce- 
real cultivation was 1,051,878 acres, or 3.36 
per cent. of the whole Southern section, as 
compared with the acreage recorded a dec- 
ade ago. 

The decrease in actual bushels is found in 
the instance of wheat, which furnishes 
3,000,000 bushels less in 1889 than was re- 
corded ten years previously. Also in the 
three less important cereals some depre- 
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ciation is found; but in corn the yield of 
the whole group of Southern States was 
18,000,000 bushels greater in 1889 than in 
1879, and the appreciation in the production 
of oats was precisely 8 000,000 bushels. The 
Southern section is evidently weakening in 
the competition for the production of the 
great bread-making cereal. It is also ap- 
proaching the States of the Eastern section 
in the tendency to substitute the growing 
of oats forthe production of the heavier 
kinds of grain. An increase in yield per acre 
may likewise be noted, and this gratifying 
circumstance may be taken to explain the 
reason of the increase in the bushel produc- 
tion, notwithstanding the decline in the 
area under grain cultivation in the South- 
ern section. The number of bushels pro- 
duced to the acre of each of the three 
leading cereals is generally low, however, 
over the whole of the Southern division, 
and there is still place for improvement 
even without demanding much additional 
effort. 

We now come to thegroup of States com- 
posing the Exist Central section, and which 
embrace the area remaining for considera- 
tion east of the Mississippi. 

EAST CENTRAL SECTION. 
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Dicssncevss 6,857,556 6,785,280 72,276 d 1.5 
Indiana...... 6,972,291 7,340,244 367,953 i 5.2 
Illinois....... 14,461,674 14,166,415  295,25¢d 2.0 
Michigan .... 3,389,861 3,891,686 501,82%i 14.8 
Wisconsin ... 4,327,294. 4,319,002 8,292 d 0.02 





Total....... 36,008,676 36,502,627 


Over the group of States of the East Cen- 
tral section the net increase of area from 
1879 to 1889, under grain cultivation, 
amounted to only 493,951 acres. Three of 
the five States, and including the mammoth 
grain-growiag State, Illinois, actually retro- 
gress in their proportion of supply, and but 
for the noteworthy appreciation observed in 
Michigan this division would have recorded 
a positive falling off since 1879. It is not, 
however, in the matter of area only that the 
relative situation of this section as the 
great grain producing center has undergone 
certain very significant modifications; it is 
more palpably seen in the changed propor- 
tions of the leading cereals which it con- 
tributes to our total grain supply. In 
wheat there is a depreciation of not less 
than 58,000,000 bushels, a circumstance 
which distinctly alters the position of the 
section in its relation to general grain sup- 
ply. There is a notable increase in the 
bushel production of corn, but it is in the 
great increment of oat production that 
the more palpable feature of the change is 
expressed. In 1879 the oat supply of this 
group of States was 158,500,000 bushels, and 
at the close of the succeeding decade the 
bulk was augmented to 307,000,000 bushels. 
The tendency already remarked in the Kast- 
ern and Southern sections to relinquish the 
production of the heavier cereals, and to in- 
crease the growth of oats is still more 
strongly emphasized in the section under 
discussion. Wisconsin, Indiana and Michi- 
gan have almost exactly doubled their sup- 
ply; Ohio has increased by two-thirds, 
while the oat production of Illinois has 
risen from 63,000,000 bushels to 137,000,000 
bushels between the beginning and close of 
the decade. 

AUDUBON PARK SUGAR COLLEGE, N. ORLEANS, La. 








TESTING THE SOURNESS OF 
CREAM. 


BY E. H. FARRINGTON, 





THE rate at which cream sours in ordina- 
ry practice is not often uaifurm. It is in- 
fluenced by the condition of the milk, clean- 
liness of the milker and dairyman, the 
weather, the temperature at which the 
cream is set for ripening, and the amount of 
fat in the cream. The influence of the 
milkerand dairyman in keeping the cows, 
stable, milkpail and other utensils clean is 
illustrated by observations made in Berlin 
during the cholera scare of last year. The 
milk supply from various sources was ex- 
amined by bacteriologists. They found 
that there were abeut one million germs 
in one c. c. (which is about one-thou- 
sandth of a quart) of milk that was 
supplied to consumers from the majori- 
ty of the dairies. The milk from a few 
farms, where they made a specialty of sup- 
plying milk for infants and invalids, con- 
tained only four hundred thousand germs 
in one c. c. It was also found that from 38 to 
48 per cent. of the germs could be filtered or 
strained out of milk by passing it through 
a cylinder filled with cleaned gravel and 
sand of different sizes. This cylinder was 
about two feet high and one and one-half 
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feet in diameter. The material with which 
it was filled was first treated with muriatic 
acid, then washed with water, dried and 
heated in order to sterilize it. Thecylinder 
was filled with three sizes of the material, 
which were separated by partitions, the 
coarsest on the bottom and the finest on 
top. It was found that milk strained 
through these filters, at the rate of about 
eight thousand pounds per hour, and nearly 
one-half the germs were removed from the 
milk. The filters and contents must be 
cleansed after using. 

The influence of the weather and temper- 
ature on the rate of milk and cream sour- 
ing is too well known to need much ex- 
planation. Hot or warm, muggy weather 
has a tendency to hasten souring, while a 
clear, bright atmosphere, as well as cold, is 
not so favorable for the growth of the bac- 
teria which cause milk or cream to sour. 

Ordinarily there is not enough difference 
in the richness of pure milk from various 
sources to influence the rate of its souring, 
but cream varies all the way from 10 to 35 
per cent. butter fat. Since it is the milk 
sugar which ferments when cream sours, 
it is obvious that thin cream, with only 10 
per cent. fat, contains more milk sugar and 
will sour faster than rich cream, which 
contains more fat and, consequently, less 
milk sugar and casein. 

These uncertain quantities that influence 
the souring of cream especially, show the 

value of some simple test which would in- 
dicate (the amount of acidity in cream for 
churning. It is a well-known fact that 
after cream has soured to a certain point, 
another kind of fermentation takes place 
that injures the quality of the butter. A 
simple test that will indicate the amount 
of acid in cream can be used to show when 
cream is sour enough to suit the standard 
that may be adopted by different men and 
markets. A uniformity in the sourness 
can thus be obtained by churning each lot 
of cream when the test shows a certaiu 
amount of acidity; and no lot of cream 
need spoil from over-ripeness, as the test 
will show when the danger point is being 
approached. 

In following up this line of work the 
writer has.developed a method of 


@REAM TESTING WITH ALKALINE TABLETS. 

There are certain substances which have 
the property of producing a different color 
in acid liquids from that which they form 
in an alkaline solution. They arecalled in- 
dicators, and have long been in use by chem- 
ists. The acidity of a liquid is generally 
measured by observing how much of a 
standard alkaline liquid, whose exact 
strength is known, it is necessary to add to 
a measured amount of the acid liquid in 
order to produce in it a change of color. 
The indicator which must be added to vhe 
acid liquid to be tested, shows by the 
change of color just the point when sufii- 
cient alkali has been added to neutralize the 
acid present in the tested liquid. The 
greater the unknown amount of acid in 
the liquid, the greater will be the amount 
of the known alkaline liquid used. 

In applying this principle to sour cream a 
formula has been worked out by which a 
definite amount of solid alkali can be made 
into a tablet about the size of a ten-cent 
silver piece, containing both the alkali and 
indicator necessary for testing the acidity 
of cream. 

The tablets can be used for testing the 
sourness of cream in the following way: 
Label several clean, small, four orsix ounce 
bottles No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Put one tablet 
into each of the bottles numbered 1, two 
into each numbered 2, and three into each 
numbered 8. Add to each bottle enough 
clean water to completely cover the tablets, 

and let them stand until the tablets are all 

dissolved. When the solution is complete 
the bottles contain a reddish-colored liquid, 
the alkaline strength of which is indicated 
by the number on the label of the bottle 
which shows how many tablets were put 
into each bottle. 

'The cream to be tested should be thorough- 
ly mixed. Then measure 25. c. c. of the 
cream into a glass tumbler or small dipper. 
If the cream is very thick 25. c. c. of clean 
water may be mixed with it in the dish. 
The sourness of the cream is then ascer- 
tained by adding the reddish-colored sc!- 
tion of the tablets to this measured quan- 
tity of cream until it retains a pinkish 
color. The pink color does not remain pér- 
manent until the acid of the cream is com- 
pletely neutralized by the alkali “of the 
tablets. An excess of the alkali causes the 
color to increase, so that the acidity of the 
cream is measured by adding just enough 
of the alkali to produce a permanent 
change of color from white to pink «nd no 
more. No further addition of the alkali is 
necessary, as the first change of _ 
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indicates the point when the acid is all 
neutralized. The amount of alkali required 
to produce this change shows the sourness 
of the cream as indicated by this test. 

A change of. color may. be produced in 25. 
c.c. of sweet cream bya solution of one 
tablet. As the sourness of the cream in- 
creases, 25. ¢. ¢. may require a solution of 
two, three or four tablets to change the 
color. 

The indications are that a cream which 
requires a solution of fiveor more tablets 
to change its color is too sour. The butter 
made from such cream will be “‘ off flavor.” 
The only general direction that can now be 
given as applicable to nearly all cream is to 
churn it when 25. c.c. of the thoroughly 
mixed cream will give a pink color with a 
solution of three or four tablets, 

Comparative trials made by each person 
of the acidity of the cream and the flavor 
of the butter made from it will be the best 
guide to follow. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, CHAMPAIGN, 
ILL. 
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OUR HIGHWAYS. 


BY E. P, POWELL. 











FLOWER lovers can never do enough to 
improve the condition of American high- 
ways. The word highway was a good one, 
and meant to be descriptive; but the word 
low-way would be more descriptive of many 
of our public drives. While the public is 
growing more deeply interested in the 
roadbed, we must not forget that the 
roadside is equally a matter of importance. 
The street is where we meet socially more 
than anywhere else; and there above all 
other places should be those surroundings 
that refine and ennoble. The people are 
very largely made by their streets. 

It seems reasonable that we should make 
those great lines of public property the 
most beautiful part of the land. While not 
neglecting the rear, the front should be 
superlative. Why should there not be 
thousands of miles of public parks strung 
out blazing with beauty, rather than thou- 
sands of miles of weeds and mud. Once 
get the people to conceive the right idea, 
and they will execute it. I know many 
miles of roads near cities where nothin, 
but the unsightly; yet the yards and gar- 
dens are very pretty. I know people who 
throw their old pans, kettles, crockery and 
similar waste; into the roadway. 

The drive should be eighteen or twenty 
feet wide, and the construction on the 
most approved system but thatis not my 
topic. I leave that to the engineers, who 
will, [hope, soon be put in charge of our 
streets in place of path masters. But when 
the twenty feet are well prepared, and five 
more allowed for ditches, we have still fif- 
teen for walks and trees. I urge that all 
this should be planted as a continuous 
shrubbery and flower garden. Remote dis- 
tricts, of course, would prefer to utilize the 
land for crops, and should do so. Here- 
about our homesteads average half an 
acre. Where homes are contiguous flowers 
aud shrubs should be the rule. 

How can this be done without too muck 
expense and labor? I should select in 
general our native shrubs, But there are 
many of extraordinary value that can be 
got at little expense, but which do not grow 
wild. Of the natives there are hereabout 
such as barberries, thorns, hopple, hazel, 
honeysuckle, leatherwood, besides foreign 
bushes that bave become naturalized, such 
as Tartarian honeysuckles, lilacs and haws. 
I am using for the street side forsythia, 
weigelia, lilacs in variety, double thorns 
and single, mock orange, ribes, euonymous, 
Judas-tree and roses, besides many more. 
All these will endure the careless treat- 
ment or neglect liable to be the lot of most 
shrubs. The smaller growing shrubs had 
best not be used in the highway. But in 
sections where the rhododendrons and 
azaleas thrive, how magnificent might be 
the public drives. It would be well to 
plant, however, for succession, so that 
there could be continuous b!oom, from the 
Prunus trifolia and forsythia down to the 
Hydrangea paniculata, the J2ose of Sharon 
and the hazel bushes. 

I have never seen a finer street show than 
that made by scarlet lobelia bordering the 
wild sloes and dogwoods. I have seen a 
line of scarlet for rods, which zight con- 
tinue for miles. Of course this could only 
be in cool, damp sections, where the soil is 
naturally swampy. In the same localities 
fringed gentian also may be made to 
abound. y 

I cannot conceive anything betver for the 
road than a profusion of berry- bearing 
bu:hes,such as Tartarian hopeysuckle,euon- 
ymous, bigh-bush cranberry, barberries, 
and over the rocks the yellow bittersweet. 

Wild apples, or thorn apples, grown over 
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by grapevines, make a grand scene, and 
with a little care may be roadside orna- 
ments. Of course nothing can displace 
trees ; but Iam pleading for that completion 
of ornamentation that we get on our lawns. 
I was pleased last summer, in Ithaca, N. 
Y., to find that such plantings of shrub. 
bery were quite safe from the fingers of 
those passing by. The public soon gets 
educated to letting such affairs alone, tak- 
ing pride in the beauty that is public and 
common. Every branch everywhere was 
full of its unmolested sweetness. 

Have we really more than touched the 
edge of the civilization that we can and 
must attain’ Our streets are, in fact, one 
hundred years behind the rest of our cul- 
ture. The cure will not come by legisla- 
tion, but by example. One person planting 
and caring for the highway will be followed 
by others, until groups meet together and 
constitute a general reform. Why not? 
Why shall we be less joyous in the beauty 
of our highways than of our backways and 
private drives ? Nothing ever pays better 
than the beautiful. 

Curinton, N. Y¥. 


DOUBLE CROPPING ON THE FARM. 


It is quite common for the gardener to 
grow two crops, and even a third, occasion- 
ally, from the same land in one season. 
There is real economy in doing so, for the 
gardener manures so highly and culti- 
vates sothoroughly for the first crop that by 
the time it is off the soil is filled with sol- 
uble plant food that would be washed away 
and lost if something were not planted to 
gather itup. The farmer does not usually 
manure so heavily; but certain kinds of 
crops when they come off in midsummer 
and fall leave the soil with a great amount 
of available nitrogen. Both corn and pota- 
toes are easily nipped by frost; but there is 
usually a long time of growing weather 
after frost has checked the demands of these 
crops on the soil. When turnips sre sown 
in corn and potato fields in July they usu- 
ally make slow growth till the crop is off. 
There is a good deal of cultivation of 
the soil required in harvesting the potato 
crop. This stirring of the soil develops 
nitrogen, and if there are no turnips or 
other hardy vegetables to use it, a crop of 
most luxuriant weeds is sure to cover the 


ground. The low-spreading chickweed or 
pigweed, as it is often called, makes late 
in fall its most abundant growth on rich 
land whence corn and potatoes have been 
removed. This weed is one of the greatest 
consumers of nitrogen we know of. Wher- 
ever it grows we always wish that some 
turnip seed or cabbage plant had been 
~~ to utilize in better way the plant 
ood that this weed is wasting.—American 
Cultivator. 
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THE TIMBER OF FLORIDA. 


THERE are so many other interests in 
Florida which have engrossed public atten- 
tion and attracted the investment of capi- 
tal that we do not stop to consider the 
possibilities of the State as a timber pro- 
ducer, save the large pine lumbering inter- 
ests at several points. But Florida produces 
other timber besides pine. In fact, it pos- 
sessesa variety of commercial timbers which 
few Southern Statescan equal. The follow- 
ing paragraph from The Mirror of Com- 
merce brings to light some facts in connec- 
tion with the State which may not be very 
generally known: 

“ Florida is the only State in the Union where 
mahogany of any commercial value is found. 
The South Florida Lumber Company, of Cocoa- 


nut Grove, recently loaded a 400-ton vessel with 
mahi y for New York. 





used jong for ship timbers and yacht furnish- 
ings, and through the operations of the above 
company is becoming favorably known among 
cabinet and furniture makers.” 


—Florida Citizen. 








Beecham’s piiis are tor 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair . 
is 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 


Trees «a Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


Lt. 











Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years 37.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more -$2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive-subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
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THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
pond the White House while 
brat jicture fs The First Reotins of the Emanci- 
on. 





erent persons repre- 
ted in that an account of the picture it- 
self; of suggested it, and of the 


painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 


rely TE EICTURE AND THEM 
Marly orders are requested. Address oe 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fultorp Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Aprit 19th, 189/.} 


TEAS.—The market shows better signs of 
steadiness, and on some grades valuations are 
easily sustained. No news of importance affects 
the market at present. Amoy is quoted at I@ 
16c.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old 
Japans, 9@19¢., and new, 17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The conditions are largely of a 
waiting character, especially in Brazil grades. 
A good deal of the supply is in poor condition, 
and this may partly account for the slow de- 
mand. Quotations in mild grades are largely 
nominal, and buyers are very cautious. Mocha 
is 234@24c.; Maracaibo, 184g@22c.; Java, 23@29c., 
with Malang at 21@494c.; Laguayra, 19(@22%c., 
and Brazil, 1744@18c. 

SUGAR.—Prices are steady at old figures for 
sugar, and there is an average run of business. 
Ordinary assortments are wanted. Cutloaf and 
crushed are 4 13-16@5c.; powdered, 4 5-16@4iéc.; 
granulated, 4 1-16@4\4c.; cubes, 4 5-16@4ée., and 
Mould “ A,” 4 5-16@5¥c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
weak at 6@8c. per i, and dressed lambs slow at 
7@8c., with few extras at 9c. Dressed spring 
lambs are easier at $2@5 per carcass for country 
dressed. Country dressed veals are slow at 3% 
@ic. per th, and market is firm for dressed hogs 
at 544@8c. per ih. City dressed beef is slow at 
6@8c. per Bb. 

PROVISIONS.—Speculation in provisions 
continues rather irregular, owing to the uncer- 
tain conditions of the Western markets. Prices 
have been sustained, and remain about the same 
as for the past two weeks. Mess pork closes 
steady at $14.25@14.50 per bbl.; family,’$15@15.25, 
and short clear, $14@16. Beef is steady, with 
family at $11.50@13; mess, $8, and extra India 
mess, $18@20. Beef hams are quiet at $15.50@ 
16. Pickled bellies are firm at 7!4@8c. per bb; 
shoulders firm at 644@634c., and hams strong at 
10c. Lard is firmer at $8.15@8.20 per 100%. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Low grades of fiour 
has developed considerable weakness lately, and 
there has been a decline of abcut 5c. lower than 
other trands. There bas been a fair export 
trade of flour, but otherwise the market is very 
dull and quiet. Spring patents are $3.75@4; 
special brands, $4@4.30; straights, $3.50@3.70, 
and clears, $2.60@3. Winter patents, $3.15@ 
3.35; special brands, $3.35@3.40; straights, $2.90 
@3.05, and clears, $2.75@2.85. Rye flour is steady 
at $2.65@3. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandywine 
and Sagamore at $2.70. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
returned to its old, dull, featureless condition, 
and speculation and cash dealings are very 
quiet. The reports from the Pacific Coast inti- 
mated that damage would be done to the wheat 
crop there unless rain comes soon, but this is 
not sufficfent to advance prices. The North- 
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Western, 63@67c. 
cheat for hay. Prime timothy is 85c.; hy 


o. 1, ey ¥ 
Straw is a little firmer, with long rye at 50@65c., 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The general de- 
mand for butter is very moderate, and prices 
are easing off a little. Receipts have been very 
large, and the return of warm weather has op- 
erated against the market. Out-of-town de- 
mand is very small. State, Pennsylvania and 
Western extra creamery is 24c.; firsts, 214@ 
23c.; thirds to seconds, 17@2lc.; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, 18@22c.; Welsh tubs, 1 1c. ; 
Western imitation creamey, 12@18c.: Western 
dairy, 12@l6c.; factory, 10@l4c. Old Western 
creamery is quiet at 13@18c.; State dairy, 11@ 
lwc., and Western factory or dairy, 10@l3c. 
Cheese is quiet but steady. New cheese ranges 
between é@il . per . Old cheese, large 
sizes, are 10@12!4c.; small, Wal*yge. : choice 
part skims, 844@9%c.; good to prime, 6@8c.; fair, 


40c.; Long Is- 
.; Western, 20@30c., and Philadel- 


sare 
duller, with less speculation and more liberal 
supplies. Near-by and State are —, per 


doz.; Western, 11 1134c.; Southern, 1 
114c.; duck eggs, 17@21c., and goose eggs, 2 
25c. per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm under 
light receipts at $5@6 per bbl. for Baldwins, and 
for russets. Cranberries are out of the 
market. Fiorida oranges are firm and scarce at 
$2.50@4.50 per box. Strawberries are irregular in 
gay and prices and in moderate supply. 
oridas are 10@2 per qt.; Charleston, 2508. 
Nogth Carolina 15@25c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
potatoes are steady, and foreign magnums easy 


and in heavy supply. Choice new potatoes are 
firm. New potatoes are 6 per bl.; British 
r sack; State, $1.75@2 per 


.75, and sweets steady at 
nions are scarce and firm at 
.00@4 per bbl. for red and yellow, and new Ber- 
mudas, $1.75 per crate. Spinach is $1.75 per bb).; 
kale, 40c.; lettuce, $1.80@2.50: asparagus, $2.50 
@6 per doz. boncnes en peas, 3 per crate ; 





string 10Z@2.75; tomatoes pe, geet per 
carrier ; cab! $1@1.50 per bbl., and celery. 
3@75c. per doz. stalks. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in ——s. = pn —Latest United 
States Government Food 
ROYAL BAKING Popean c Co. 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, algo Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
House 


Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 








Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
$2. 75 Buys our $9 Natural I Finish Baby ¥ Gurvtage 


complete ben plated si 

id Springs, and one piece nt handle. x. of best mate- 

yet be isliableand ges usranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
onl0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID;no money requiredin 

advance. 75,000 in use. We are the “oldest and best known 

yi s concern ofour kind, —- and responsible. Reference 














‘lig R 
logue oflatest designs oe tng published. 


OXFORD Mra “CO. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


ut up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in ire of buildings, old and new. Send 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP,30 Rose Street, New York, 


Dailey, Montague & Co. 


Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 


peta ro and Dealers 
Modern Art Wall 

Pn are now located 

in their New Store, 

23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 














OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, 


STERBROOK’S FALCON <a> 


Ho. 048, 26 John 8St., N. ¥, 








LBDNQUET EATER 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union St. Boston Mass 





SEND US 
FIVE bein any STAMPS 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 





With which to repair Fd Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


Boston Woven 1 Hose and 1 Rubber Co., 
Ges os 

205 Lake eg aon 943 saint 2d St., St. Louis. 

1810 Blake St, Denver. 14 Fremont St., San Francisco, 


vou neeD [AMPS we mane 


in cottage, hotel, store, shop, church, etc. 


Our latest, ‘THE MILLER,” 


is perfect. Every lamp warranted. See 
‘* The Miller *? before buying lamps. Our 
Assortment is complete. Buy Beauti- 
ful Lamps for wedding gifts. 

Manufactured and for sale by (Est. £846) 


1 llege PL, 
Edward Miller & Oo. bof: parce stony, 


One Block from Park Place and Barclay St. “*L” 
stations. (In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Ask dealers for 
“ The Miller.”’) 


THE DUNNING BOILERS. 


Have you seen our Catalogue 
ON 


Steam and Hot 
. Water Heating. 


Examine our System before 
Buying. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Iso make  taaned Boilers 
and Macbiner: 


New York Central Tron Works 
Company, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 



















DEMPSEY & CARROL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST tare STREET rew VORK 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Sent Se: stamp for new 100-page 


















A Practical, Every-day 
Cook Book 


FRE EE. <& Cones ag 2, = 
in cloth ‘e —* fait te eet the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


te greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


Reming tonBicycles. 





Materials and cavkennnaiie 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
fin like a wedge, and flies 
= around across the buttonhole ; 
no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
" ahi; and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold. Can be put 
” on any sleeve button. 

Sof View. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 




















Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 





HAZELION 


BROTHE ‘es 
PIA S. 


THOROUGELY Nos IN 
Y RESPEC 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST a TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO,, 





d 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


W.& B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDD dob it OW “4 
CONN. 





ranch Warehouses 
87 Jo ohn St., New York and 
1% Lake St..’ Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Ra Garden 
pouae, Pump C ain and 


Iron 
— Street Washers, 


WerksFounded in 1832 
awarded 








537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 





184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
chines, Stapeten? 
At Price issseee 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








——— 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggiate. 














800. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St... New York, 


LADIES’ HOUSE WAISTS, 


All Silk and Lined Throughout. 





Price, 
$1.89. 






This cut represents one of our many dif- 
ferent designs in silk House Waists. Our 
stock is unexcelled, both as to quality and 
quantity, and is all fresh from our own 
workrooms. 


Also in higher grades at 
$2.19, 2.99, 3.99, 4.99. 5.99, 6.49, 7.74, 
8.49 and 10,24. 


When ordering by mail, send bust meas- 
urement and include 17 cents for postage. 





Money cheerfally refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 


D k Folding Beds, 
eS S Metal Chairs. 
AH. Andrems& 60, S3NeAse. 

Dises are invisible, and 

wutel Relieve more cases of 
















than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 656 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


SS NEW YORK, 
I eee Make the Most Reliable 


t — Trunks, Bags, 


Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 


161 Rreadway, below Qortiands St. 
68% Broadway, below t. 
701 Sixth Avenue, tolow 4it St. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


GR AY: perdi youthful seats 




















for Hair Book and = ny an 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Eare Holv Land Dalitorat Me 
meh Select party May Ue,” Foldae Esc 

oo ‘ind ividual tickets. Choicest ocean 

Tourist t Gazette free. H. G pway, hey 

Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Moker 4 rah SONS 1 Trunk Lin 


MISS HALES iis June 2. Num CLAGé % 
ne 2. 





ico. Flor- 
vursions 





ited. 


sqaired, 
o = 
OT an 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly 
Z myself, soles WARD 


ll number conducted »b 
Small pam COLE. A-M. P. G. Box, 148, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


FERNWOOD HALL on LAKE OZONIA 


Anideal Summer home for the weary, _ 
in the Adirondacks. Send for 




















Y. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potedam, N. Y__ 
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